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"SOYEREIGNS OF ENGLAND 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTOEY 

FIBST PEBIOD 


CHAPTES I 

THE BRITONS AND THE ROMANS 



1 The Bntons — Neaily two thousand yeais ago 
the island in which we kve was called Biitam The 
people who hved in it weie called Biitons They 
could not read oi write, so that, as they did not 
write any boohs to tell us about themselves, nothmg 
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IS known about tbeir bistoi}'' till some people who 
could wiite visited the countiy Theie have, 
howevei, been found in the tombs of some of them 
pieces of pottery and otbei tbmgs which they used, 
and theie aie still to be found a few ciomleche, as 
they aie called, made of huge pieces of locL set 
upiight, with a flat piece to covei them, undei which 
gieat men weie buiied, and which weie once covei ed 
with eaith which has been taken away Also in one 
01 two places theie were ciieles of enoimous stones 



STONEHENGE 


set up, wuth othei stones lying across on the to]!, 
like the flame of a dooi One of the most complete 
of those which lemam is at Stonehenge on Sahsbuiy 
Plam It is supposed that these weie used as 
temples A great part of the countiy was imculti- 
vated and covered with wood The iieople had cattle 
and hunted the animals m the woods, but they also 
planted bailey foi food, and made baskets and pot- 
tery Tin found m Cornwall was sold to merchants 
from the continent of Europe 
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2. Britain conquered by the Eomans — T he fiist 
visitq i "who could mute down an account of what he 
saw was a Gieek Some time latei came the Eomans 
Their chief city was Rome m Italy They had con- 
queied a gieat pait of Europe, and paits of Asia 
and Afiica Fifty-fi ve years befoie Chiis t, Julius 
Cassju, a gieat Roman general, came twice with an 
aimy to Biitam Aftei wards he became emperor, or 
commander of all the Roman armies, and lulei of the 
Eomans and of all the people whom they had con- 
queied About a bundled years later, more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, Clauds, another 
Roman emperor, sent an army to Britam, and after 
some little time aU South Biitain, as fai as the 
Fnths of Clyde and F oith, was conquered 

3 The Eoman Government of Britain — Befoie 
the Romans came the Britons liv ed m sjnall_^bes, 
eac h with a kmg of its own, and each one often 
fi ghtmg with its neighboui B, as the natives of Afiica 
do now The Eomans did not kill the people they 
conqueied, or drive them out They treated them 
very much m the same way as the Enghsh, m om 
own time, have treated the people of India They 
made go od load s and buil t td ^s, and foi^ced the 
people to h ve a t peace ^Tieievei we find such a'l 
narue as street, or anythmg like it, as Chester-Ie-i 
Street, Stiatton_oi_Btiatfoid, we know there wasi 
once a Ro man ro ad Wheiever we find Chester or 
caster, as m Wmchester^^ Doncaster, we loiow that 
there was once a Roman gmnson The Eomans 
were great builders, and the lemams of some of 
their fortifications are still to he seen The streets 
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of the towns swarmed with citizens The iichei 
people hiidt comfoi table countij’’ houses foi them- 
selves to live m Corn wa^ grown m abuBdance, 
and besides the tm mmes of Cornwall there weie 
mmes of lead and non Christian missionaries 
arrived, and many of the people became Chi istians 
In some parts the Latm language was spohen, but 
the conquered people for the most part continued 
to address one another m then own tongue On 
the whole the Romans tried to rule justly They 
encouraged trad e, and made good laws m then 
dommions m Britain as well as on the Contment, 
GO that every man might have what belonged to 
him All this was possible, just as it is possible in 
India, because there was peace m all the lands 
belongmg to the Romans Theie weie soldiers at 
the fiontiei of the Empne, to prevent the fierce Ger- 
mans from buistmg m to rob and kill But mside 
the Roman frontier no tribe was allowed to fight 
with another 

4 The Romans leave Britain — The Roman rule 
m Biitain lasted for about three hundred and fifty 
^eais Then the Roman aimy went away ~ The 
Romans had been attacked by then enemies, and 
they wnted then soldiers to come home to defend 
Italy The Biitons were left to take caie of them- 
selves Unfortunately for them, the Romans had 
not taught th em h ow t o fi ght TEe^ and~their 
fathers had hved so long m peace that they did 
not know how to keep off an enemy They were 
attacked by_wild and fierce kibes — the Scots and 
Piets At that time the Scots hved m Ireland, 
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though many of them aftei wards ciossed the sea 
to the part of Xoithem Bntam where Aigyleshue is 
now, and later on gave the name of Scotland, oi the 
land of the Scots, to the northern pait of our island 
The Ei pts hv ed-to-thejiorth of ^e Fiiths o f Clyd e 
and Foi t h befo re the S cots ^ame T hese S cots and 
Piets came aiMn^g^ the Bntons, iilundermg anddoll- 
in^ The^ Bntons had always beenTlSfended by the 
Eoman army, and feelmg qmte helpless tlmy^wiqte 
tojfche Eoman general to hrmg his soldiers hack 
T^ general did as he was asked, diove off the_Scpts 
and Piets, and t^njrent away foi ever T ho Scots 
and_ Piets retiuned. A people whach cannot defend 
itself is likely to meet with no mercy 


CHAPTEE n. 

THE ENGLISH CONGTJEST 

1 Coming of the English — The Bntons spoke 
a language which was the same as that which some 
of the TTelsh, who are descended fiom them, still 
speak The Scots and Piets spoke a language not 
vei y (Efferent Beyond the iS oi th Sea was a difteient 
people hvmg on both sides of the mouth of the 
rivei Elbe They weie called Angles, and Saxons, 
and Jutes, speaking a language which was German, 
though it was not quite the same as the Geiman 
spoken m Germany now It is called Low Gei man. 
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and was moie hive the Dutch language The 
Angles, and Saxons, and Jutes weie as fieiee as the 
Scots and Piets They had small vessels and weie 
haidy sailois They came across the sea,plundeimg. 



and buiumg, and slaimg, like the Scots and Piets 
About the yeai 449, some Jutes, said to ha^ e been led 
by Hongist and Hoisa, landed m the Isle of Thanet 
Othei chiefs with bands of armed followeis landed in 
othei paits of the island They did not bimg law 
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and 01 del foi the Biitons as the Eonians had done 
They slew oi diove away most of the Britons, 
dividing their land amongst themselves They did 
not caie to hve m towns, as they had alvays been 
accustomed to hve m the country So they either 
bmnt the towns and left them desolate, oi else 
suffered them to decay tdl at a later time they too 
learned to hve m towns and to trade 

2 Eate of a Eoman Town near Pevensey — A curi- 
ous example of the way m which the towns were 
treated is to be found on the coast of Sussex, 
between Hastmgs and Eastbomne There is to be 
seen the spot where once was the flomishmg Eoman 
city of Andeiida The Eoman waUs are still there, 
firmly bmlt with that mortal which the Eomans 
knew how to make, and which is harder than even 
the stones which it bmds together Inside is a 
green flat space with no trace of any buildmg except 
m one corner, where are the rums of a castle bmlt 
there long after the days of the Eomans The 
Saxon conqueror could not destroy the city wall. 
He destroyed the houses mside it He liked better 
to live outside Two httle villages m front of the old 
gates of the City tell us by then names the language 
to which they belong and what sort of men they 
weie who came there To the West is West Ham — 
that IS to say, thewesteinhomeof some settler whose 
name we do not know To the East is Pevensey, 
the meanmg of which name is the Island of Peofn , 
and Peofn, no doubt, was the one amongst the con- 
querors who fixed his abode there 

3 Gradual conquest of Britain — These Saxons and 
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Jutes, and Angles did not conquei the counhy all 
at once Like the Biitons befoie the Komans came, 
they did not foim one jieople, but lived sepaiately, 
each tribe by itself Many of our coimties beai the 
names of these tubes The East Saxons hv^ed in 
Esses, the Middle Saxons m Middlesex, the South 
Saxons m Sussex At fiist the conquest was not veij 
difficult The south-eastern pait of England had 
been moie civMised by the Romans than the rest of 
the country It was iichei because it was neaiei to 
the Contment, and the people who hved mittiaded 
with those who hved beyond the sea Its mhabi- 
tants were also less warhke than those who hved m 
the Western hills, so that the conquest was easiest 
heie In the south-east theie had been foimed 
foul small kingdoms, Kent, answeimg to the modern 
coimty, Sussex, mcludmg the modem Sussex and 
Surrey, Essex, mcludmg the modem Essex and 
Middlesex, and East Angha, mcludmg Koifolk, Suf- 
folk, and Cambridgeshu e In the noi th and west the 
struggle v\a8 haider, and the conquei ois found it 
necessaiy to jom then small tubes togethei m oidei 
that they might brmg a stionger foice agamst the 
enemy The thiee laigei kmgdoms weie those of 
Northumberland, oi the land Noith of the Humber 
as far as the Clyde, of Meicia, occuiijong the centre 
of the countiy, and of Wessex, the land of the West 
Saxons, occupymg the country’’ westward from the 
border of Sussex These thiee went on fightmg 
with the Biitons In 128 years of conflict they had 
pushed their frontier as fai as the cham of the hills 
known as the Pomime lange, and thence south- 
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eastwaid to a spot near Beclfoid, aflei winch it 
twisted about 111 ogulaily till it reached the English 
Channel about half waj' between the mouth of the 
E\e and Poitlaud Aftei some fuithoi jeais of 
stiuggle the Ime wont fiom the Pennine IIills south- 
waid thiough the Mcndip Hills to the English 
Channel Cumbeiland, Lancashiie, De\on, and 
Cornwall w'eio subdued at a later time AYales 
lemamed mdependcnt foi many bundled yeais 
In these latei and Western conquests many moie 
Biitons weie 8a^ed alive than in the East 

4. The Enghsli People and their Kings — The 
mvadeis came to bo usually loiown as Anglos oi 
English, though they woie sometimes called Anglo- 
Sa\on, that is to sa}, Angles and Saxons The 
country w'as called England, or the land of the 
Angles Each tube had o^el it a king, but the 
long did not do as he pleased The fieemen who 
made up the tube met m coimcil and decided 
whethei they would go to wai oi not When the 
lung died, they chose a now one out of the family of 
the last kmg Nobody then thought it light that 
the eldest son of the last kmg should always leign 
aftei his fathei A kmg had to command m battle 
as well as to sit at the head of the meetmgs of the 
fieemen If the eldest son of the kmg weie a chdd 
01 a cowaid, oi mcapable of lulmg fiom ill health, or 
fiom any othei cause, the tube passed him ovei alto- 
gethei and chose his uncle oi his cousm to be kmg 
5 Treatment of Criminals — At these meetmgs of 
the people those w'ho had been wionged weie 
listened to Theie weie no legulai judges as tUere 
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aie now If a man committed a miudei theio was 
no idea that it concerned anybody to punish him 
except the lelations of the murdeied man Some 
time befoie the Enghsh came heie, the custom had 
been that the neaiest i elation of the muideied man 
considered it to be his duty to kill the muideiei, like 
the avenger of blood, who was the neaiest lelation, 
amongst the ancient Hebiews Then the lelations 
of the mmdeiei who had been killed consideied it 
to be then duty to kill the man who had killed the 
mmdeiei So the blood feud, as it was called, went 
on fiom geneiation to generation, some one membei 
of one family bemg always on the look-out to kill a 
member of the other At last, howevei , people gi ew 
tired of this constant slaughtei, and the custom giew 
up that, when a man was mmdeied, the mmdeiei 
came to the lelations of the muideied man and gave 
them some money to let him off They brought the 
money befoie the meetmg of the people, and then 
peace was made between the mmdeiei and the 
lelations of the man whom he had killed If a 
thief was detected, he had to pay money m the same 
way 

6 The Rehgion of the Enghsh — Such an aiiange- 
ment as this was possible because the English did 
not thmk that it was at all wiong to kill a man 
They were heathens, and then leligion taught them 
that men weie the bettei, not foi bemg tendei and 
meiciful, but foi bemg stiong and bold Then 
gods, they thought, showed favoui to them if they 
weie fieice and masteiful, and would only give them 
happmess aftei then death if they died fightmg 
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They thought that the dead waiiiois spent thou 
time all day in anolhoi A\oild in fighting foi amuse- 
ment 

7 Compurgation and Ordeal — In othoi icspech 
the mode of dealmg^\lth ciimmals in those d.i'vs 
diflered fiom onis Thoie ■woie no lawyers and 
judges as theio are iiou, trained to find out when a 
man has committed a ciime y Inch no one has seen 
him do "When theiefoic anj one yas accused of a 
miudei 01 a theft, ho was asked yhether he could 
hung a numbei of honest men who lived near him 
to sy eai that he was mnoccnt If ho could he yas 
considered to be innocent This was called Com- 
puigation, because the men joined in pmgmghim, 
01 declaimg him to be clean fiom the fault If ho 
could not get the men to syeai foi him he had yet 
aiiothei chance He might ti j y hat was called the 
01 deal, 01 judgment of God He had to y alk blmd- 
fold ovei led-hot ploughshaies oi diji his hand mto 
boilmg water If he missed the iiloughshaies, oi if 
his hand did not appeal to behuitaftei thiee dajs, 
he yas declaied to be mnocent Piobably scaicely 
anybody ever got off m this yaj', but as only those 
tiled it y ho had faded to find men yho yould syear 
for them, thej’’ yould all be consideied to have bad 
characters because their ueighboius distiusted them 
Foi this reason nobody would feel much surprise if 
almost every accused jierson who tried the ordeal 
failed 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CONVERSION OE ENGLAND. 

1 A Missionary sent to England by the Pope — 
Soon aftei the Roman soldieis left Biitain, the 
Roman Empue came to anendmthe West of Euiope 
Its place 'was taken by a number of Gei man nations 
who had conqueied it These conqueiors, how- 
evei, weie not heathens like the Enghsh who 
conquered Biitam, and the Bishop of Rome had 
a great influence over them He was generally 
looked up to, and was called the Pope , that is to 
say, the Papa, oi Eathei of Christians About 150 
years after the Enghsh began to come mto Biitam 
theie was a Pope named Gregory The English 
conquer 01 s were heathens Long before Gregory 
was Pope he had seen some fau-haued boys from 
Northumberland m the slave-market at Rome He 
had asked what nation they were of He was told 
that they were Angles ‘ Not Angles,’ he sard, ‘ but 
Angels Who is then king?’ he further asked 
‘ His name,’ said the merchant, who wanted to sell 
the boys, ‘ is Ella ’ ‘ Allelujah,’ answeied Gregory, 

‘shall' be sung m the land of Ella ’ Many years 
afterwards, when he had become Pope, he remem- 
bered his meetmg with the boys He sent Augus- 
tme as a missionary to convert the Enghsh 
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With its gland cathedial using above the loofs of 
the houses Ethelbert, the hmg, who had inaiiied 
a Chiistian wife fiom beyond the sea, allowed him 
to pi each to the iieople Aftei a time he and the 
men of Kent became Chiistians Fiom Canteibury 
the gospel spiead ovei the southern pait of England 
Augustine became the fiist aiehbishop, and theiefoie 
the Aiehbishop of Canteibmy, wheie Chiistiamty 
was fiist pleached to the heathen Enghsh, has always 
been the aiehbishop of all Southern England 

3 The Conversion of the North — The South of 
England had learned Chiistiamty horn a man sent 
fiom Eome The Noith learned it fiom a man sent 
fiom Iona, a little island off the west coast of Scot- 
land, wheie was settled a colony of lush Clmstians 
who weie zealously eagei to preach the gospel 
Fiom Iona came Aidan, who settled himseK m Holy 
Island, off the coast of Noithumbeiland, and sent 
foith swaims of pieacheis T\^iethei the pieacheis 
came fiom Eome oi fiom Iona they taught much 
the same lesson They mged men to be meiciful 
and gentle, to reveience Chiist and his gospel of 
love m the place of the heathen gods Men wel- 
comed them because they thought it was bettei to 
be meek and foigivmg than to be always fightmg 
and quail ellmg Even when, as often happened, 
they did not give up fightmg themselves, they 
respected men who would not letuin a blow, and 
who weie always land to the pool and the sick. 
One of the longs once gathered his great men 
together and asked them whethei they would be 
Christians ‘ So seems the life of man, 0 long,’ 
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ansiveied one of the chiefs, ‘as a spai low’s flight 
thiough the hall when a man is sitting at meat in 
Mintei-tide with the warm file lighted on the health 
but the chill laln-stoim without The spaiiow flies 
m at one dooi and tames foi a moment in the light 
and heat of the heaith-fiie, and then fl^mg foith 
fiom the othei vanishes mto the wmtiy dailoiess 
whence it came So tames foi a moment the life 
of man m oui sight, but what is befoie it, what 
aftei it, we Imow not If this now teaching tell us 
aught ceitamly of these, let us follow it ’ 

4 The Monks — The new teachmg w ns gradually 
adopted But the mass of men did not change 
then natuie because they had learned to i>iay to 
Chiist It was much easiei to go to chuich, oi to 
lepeat piayeis, than it was to hve as the gospel 
taught men to hve Most Englishmen lemained as 
fond of fighting as they weio befoie There were 
some, how'evei, who tiied haid to make themselves 
bettei, to foi give mstead of taking vengeance, and 
to live at peace mstead of bemg constantly at wai 
Those who tiied haidest to do this found that they 
could not succeed, unless they sepaiated themselves 
altogethei fiom the people lound them They 
theiefoie lived togethei m houses which weie called 
monasteiies Men who lived togethei m these 
monasteiies weie called monks, and women who 
hved togethei weie called nuns They lived very 
haid lives, not eatmg oi dunking moie than was 
qmte necessaiy, and piaymg often as well as woiking 
with then hands to procure their daily food The 
rums of many of these monasteiies aie to be found 
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m England, and people sometunes say that the 
monks took care to choose very pretty places to hve 
m The truth is, that they did not caie -whethei 
the places were pietty oi not They wanted to 
get away fai fiom the temptations which weie to be 
found wheie other men hved They went to places 
as far as possible horn the dwellings of men, wheie 
theie was a stream of water to give them drmk, and 
tiees to give them wood to bmn, and a httle fertile 
ground on which to grow corn to eat Green grass, 
and com, with trees and a iivei, look very pretty to 
people now who visit them on a hohday, but those 
who had to hve amongst them m those old days 
had hard work to do to get food enough to hve on 
m such a country 


CHAPTEE 

THE TJHIOH OF ENGLAND 

1 What Egbert did — The lesson taught by the 
monks was one which men are slow to leain The 
whole of England was full of bloodshed and con- 
fusion. The kmgs were perpetually fightmg with 
one another Sometimes one, sometimes another 
would have the upper hand. At last Egbert, the 
Kmg of the 'West Saxons, subdued all the others He 
was not Kmg of all England m the sort of way that 
Victoria was Queen of all England Some of the 
separate kmgdoms still managed then own affans 


c 
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But they all looked up to Egbert, aud agreed not to 
fight agamst him or against each other any more 
2 The Coming of the Danes — Very hkely, if this 
had been all, they ■vrould have separated agam as 
soon as Egbei t died But during the hfetune of 
Egbert a new enemy appeared A people who were 
called Danes here, and were called Northmen or 
Normans on the Contment, came from Denmark 
and Norway They were leiy much what the an- 
cestors of the Enghsh had been when they fiist 
landed in Thanet 350 lears before They swept 
over the sea m hght vessels sailed up the mouths of 
the rners, burnt, slew, and plundered, and then 
sailed away agam before they could be caught The 
monasteries were then especial prey, for they 
knew that wealth would be stored up there Though 
themonks had once been poor,peoplewhoreverenced 
them had brought them presents, not for themselves 
but for then churches They had now gold and 
silver chahces and crosses, and then books were 
often bound m jewelled bmdmgs The Danes knew 
too that the monks could not fight They killed 
the monks like sheep, set fire to the monasteries, 
and earned off eveiythmg that was valuable m them 
In some places on the Contment a new petition was 
added to the Litany ‘ From the fury of the North- 
men, Good Lord dehver us ' ’ 

3 The Fight against the Danes — Egbert, and his 
son, and grandsons after him, did then best to 
resist the sea-robbers Sometimes they won 
victories, sometimes they were defeated But on 
the whole the sea-robbers pressed on They were 
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no longei content to plunder and to sail a'sva 3 ^ 
They came in Bvrarms and tried to settle m the 
land, as the English had settled m it before It 
seemed as if they 'n’ould succeed, and as if all 
England would faU mto the powei of the Danes 

4 The Eirst Year of Alfred the Great — At last 
Alfred, the youngest and noblest of the grandsons of 
Egbert, was chosen kmg on his elder brother’s death 
That brother had left a son who would, m our time, 
have succeeded to the throne But a warrior was 
wanted, and the wainor-imcle was lawfully chosen 
mstead of the boy -nephew Alfi ed was defeated, and 
took refuge in Athehiey, then an island m the midst 
of swamps m Somersetshire, which is now dry 
ground After some time, he gathered his country- 
men aiound him, defeated the Danes, and forced 
them to accept the treaty of Chippenham, some- 
times mcorrectly called the treaty of Wedmore, and 
to receive baptism 

5 Submission of the Danes to Alfred.— By the 
Treaty of Chippenham m 878 England was divided 
mto two parts by a hue which ran from the Thames 
a httle below Eeadmg to the Eibble To the south 
of the Thames and to the west of this Ime the land 
wasEnghsh The rest was Danish The Danes had 
not mdeed slaughtered all the Enghsh in then part, 
but they had taken the best lands, and they kept all 
power m then hands The settlements of the Danes 
are known by the termmation ‘ by at the ends of 
names of places Such names as Crimsby or Kirkby 
tell us that a Dane once settled theie ‘ By ’ means 
the place where people hved Grimsby is the h^ung- 
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E^QLAHI> AS DIVIDED BY IHE TREATY OP CHIPPENnAlI, 878 
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place of Grim Kukty is the hving-place by the 
Kirk or church In 886, by another treaty, London 
and the siirroundmg distnet was abandoned to 
Alfred. 

6 Alfred’s Government — Allied seemed to be 
worse off than his grandfather had been The 
Danes acknowledged that he was their over-lord 
or superior, but they were not likely to be verv 
obedient He had under him really only a piece of 
England mstead of the whole. Yet that piece was 
better for him than the whole would have been 
In the part that was under him were three of the 
old kmgdoms, Wessev, Sussex, and Kent, a small 
part of Essex, and half of klereia. Even if he had 
been only an ordmary man, we may be sure that 
these districts would have clung to him for fear of 
falhng into the hands of the Danes Yery few men, 
however, are as great as Alfred was People who 
do not know very much about men are apt to thmk 
a man is great because he has done something very 
great Those who know most about men know that 
the best and greatest men are those who not only 
do great thmgs, but know exactly what they cannot 
do, and so do not try to do what is impossible, 
though it may seem easy. Alfred was one of these 
men He discovered at once that he could not sub- 
due the Danes m the Korth, and he contented him- 
self with defendmg his own part of the country. 

He fitted out a navy that the Danes might not 
attack him by sea He did what was better than 
this , he tned his best to make the people better . ^ 
and wiser than they were before He strove ^ 
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deny himself as much as the mouks did But he 
did it, not by leavmg the world, but by hvmg m 
the world, and helping his people ISo kmg ever 
showed forth m his own person the truth of the 
saymg, ‘ He that would be first amongst you let 
him be the servant of ah,’ as Alfred did He was 
weak, and subject to a painful disease Tet he 
gave himself no rest m domg good He collected 
the best laws of his forefathers, added some of 
his own, and asked his people to accept them He 
chose out the best and wisest men for his friends, 
and set them to teach others He loved leammg 
and hooks, not only because he wanted to know 
more himself, but because he wished to make his 
subjects know more He translated books which he 
thought it would do them good to read, and when 
he knew anvthmg that was not m the book, he 
put it mto the translation, though it was not m 
the book itself ’When he died he left behind him 
bettei laws, better educahon, a better and higher 
hfe altogether 

7 The Submission of the Danes — The Enghsh of 
the South soon showed that men who are better and 
wiser are also stronger than the fierce untaught 
barbarian whenever they really try to defend them- 
selves mstead of leaving their defence to other 
people as the Britons did m the tune of the Eomans 
Alfred s descendants who were kmgs after him his 
son Edward his three grandsons, Athelstan, Ed- 
mund, and Edred his great-grandsons Edwy and 
Edgar, won by a slow and steady course of victory 
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that noithein England which Alfred had given up 
as beyond his power to conquer In 954, seventy- 
six yeais after England had been divided by the 
Tieaty of Chippenham, the piocess of reunitmg it 
was completed The Enghsh Kmg came to lule 
over all England more completely than Egbert 
had done Enghshmen and Danes weie alike 
subject to his government 


CHAPTEE V 

THE ENGLISH AND THE DANISH KINGS 

1 Edgar and Dnnstan — Eoi some yeais the now 
united England was at peace Edgai, the King, 
who leigned aftei the shoit lule of his bi other 
Edwy, IS called by the chiomcleis ‘ The Peaceful ’ 
He IS said to have been rowed by eight kings on 
the iivei Dee The man who reaUy governed m his 
name was Archbishop Dunstan He was the first 
man who luled England without bemg a fightmg 
man The work he had to do was to be done with 
brams more than with the swoid Dunstan had 
to keep England united, and to pi event the Danes 
and the English fiom quariellmg with one an- 
othei This would have been moie difficult than 
it was if the Danes and the Enghsh had been as 
different as Englishmen and Erenchmen But they 
weie veiy much alike, and though then languages 
weie not the same, they weie not so diffeient that 
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they coiild not easily leam to talk to one anothei 
The Danes were rudei and less civilised than the 
English, but they had already become Chiistians, 



and they might be taught, as Enghshmen had been 
taught, to live as Christians ought to live 

2 Dimstan and the Banes —In tiymg to make 
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the Danes and the Enghsh hve peaceably togethei, 
Dunstan avoided one mistake which it is very easy 
to fall mto Many people are veiy anxious to im- 
prove otheis who do not know so much as them- 
selves, or are not so good as themselves, hut they 
do not succeed because they want eveiybody to do 
exactly ks they do, and to thmk exactly as they 
thmk Dunstan did not tiy to make the Danes 
exactly like the Enghsh He wished the Danes to 
keep then own laws and customs and the English 
to keep theirs 

3 DunstaiL hrmgs in Schoolmasters — Dunstan 
tiled to unite men by teachmg them to love what 
was tiue and beautiful He was himself a lovei of 
books, and music, and ait He was a great en- 
couiagei of education In the long wais the English 
had foi gotten much that then foiefatheis knew 
Dunstan sent abroad foi schoolmasters, and nothmg 
pleased him so much as to find a man who was fit 
to teach If he encouiaged the schoolmasteis, he 
encouraged the monks as well Monks, m those 
days, weie not lazy as many of them after waids be- 
came Bede, who many years before had written a 
histoiy of the countiy, was a monk The men who 
wrote the Chronicle, that wonderful record m which 
the deeds of oui forefathers were told in then own 
tongue, were also monks 

4 Ethelred the Tlnready— Edgar and Dunstan 
died and evil days came upon England Edward, 
the next long, was murdered Then came Ethelred, 
lightly named the Unready, or the man without 
counsel Fresh Danes from Denmark and Norway 
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came to plunder and conquer England In some 
places resistance was made, but tbe Kmg did no- 
thmg to help the people who resisted His only 
idea was to give the Danes plenty of mone\ to go 
away They went away, and of course they came 
back agam and asked for more money to go away 
a gam 

5 Elfheah the Martyr — There w ere brave men 
m England , but the bra\ est was Elfheah, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury He was taken prisoner by 
the Danes, and set m their midst as the}' were 
feastmg They asked him for money He told 
them it was not his to give, because he could only 
find money by taking it from the poor people on 
the estates belongmg to him as archbishop They 
giev so angry that thev pelted him with beef-bones 
to make him } leld He would not yield, and at 
last they killed him with the hard bones The 
Enghsh Church wisely coimted him as a martyr and 
a samt Long afterwards, one of his successors, the 
pure and holy Anselm, was asked whether a man 
could really be a raaityr who did not die foi the 
faith ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ he who dies for right- 
eousness dies for the faith ’ 

6 The Danish Conquest — Brave men like Elf- 
heah, or hke others uho fought and died, could not 
beat off the Danes unless they had a better kmg 
than Ethelred The Danes, this time, wanted to con- 
quer all England They had a kmg, Swend, at their 
head, who knew how to fight, and when he died his 
son Cnut, who succeeded him after his death, fought 
as well as his father At last Ethelred died and was 
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succeeded by a brave and vigorous king, Edmund 
Ironsides So fiercely did lie fight vuth Cnut that 
the Danish kmg agreed to share England with the 
English king Not long afterwards Edmund died, 
or was murdeied, and Cnut got the whole country 

7 The Eeign of Cuut — Cnut’s reign was like 
Edgar’s over agam Dane though he was, he let the 
Enghsh keep their own laws He kept peace and 
established order with a strong hand Though he 
was himself neithei priest nor monk, he reverenced 
monks and priests as Dunstan had done Once 
when he was rowmg on those bioad waters of 
the fens which have smce been turned mto rich 
pastui e-land and com -land, he heard the monks 
of Ely smgmg He bade the boatmen row to the 
shore that he might hsten to their song of praise 
and prayei. At another time he went on pilgrim- 
age to Rome, that he might see the place which 
was revel enced through all the West of Europe 
as contaunng the bmial-places of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul He had learnt gentleness and 
righteousness smce the old ciuel faghtmg-days of 
his youth were over He wrote a lettei from 
Rome to his subjects ‘I have vowed to God,’ he 
wrote, ‘ to live a right life m all thmgs, to lule pistly 
and piously my realms and subjects, and to ad- 
mmister just judgment to all If heietofoie I have 
done aught beyond what was just, through headmess 
or neghgence of youth, I am ready, with God’s help, 
to amend it utteily ’ 

8 The Sons of Cnut — Cnut’s sons who came after 
him were not like their father They were wild and 
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headstrong young men, and -vrlien they died 
Enghshmen and Danes agreed to send beyond the 
sea for a son of Ethelred named Edward, w ho became 
kmg, and was afterwards known as Edward the 
Confessor, a name gi^ en by the Church to men of 
great piety, e\ en when, as m Edward’s case, piety 
was not accompamed h} wisdom 


CHAPTER Y1 

' _ THE NOEMAH CONaHEST 

1 The Normans in Prance — Edwaid had been 
broujr,ht up m childhood in his mother’s coimtry — 
Normandy Many years before, the Noimans, as the 
Danes were called on the Contment, had seized the 
part of France which is on both sides of the mouth of 
the Seme, just m the same way as the Danes had 
seized the North of England Theie had bean a 
treaty which, like the Treaty of Chippenham, allowed 
them to keep the country they had taken Their 
chief, Eollo, became Duke of the Normans The 
Normans, after two or three generations, learned to 
speak French and to live as Frenchmen hi ed But 
they did not become subjects of the French kmg m 
the way that the Danes m England became subjects 
of the Enghsh kmg The French Img was weak 
and could not conquer Normandy The Norman 
duke treated bun with all respect as his lord 
"Wlieneyer a duke died, his successor acknowledged 
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himself to be the French king’s man, as was the 
phiase He then knelt down and, placmg his 
hands between the French lung’s hands, swoie to be 
faithful to him But, for all that, he did not obey 
him unless he chose to do so, but behaved as if he 
weie an mdependent rulei 
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2 Enghshmen and Normans — In Noimandy the 
duke had othei men who were noblemen oi gentle- 
men, who had then lands from him m the same way 
that he had his fiom the Fiench king They did 
homage to him and swoie to be faithful to him 
These men weie called knights, and fought on hoise- 
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back, and were so accustomed to nde that once- when 
some knights came to England and quarrelled with 
some citizens of Do-\ei, they got on horseback to 
attack men m their houses, which seems a strange 
thing to do They themselves, and the clergy of 
Normandy, were more intelligent, and cared more for 
readmg and for art than the English did The 
English always fought on foot, and only used horses 
to nde on to the place of battle, gethng off when 
the fightmg was to begm If, howei er, the Norman 

knights and clergy were more mtelhgent than the 
English weie, the Englishmen who were not aer-\ 
rich were moie justly treated than men of the 
same kmd were m Normandy The Nonnan 
knight could do almost as he liked with the pea- 
sants who Ined on his estate, and who sowed 
and reaped for him, and he had a court of his 
o-wn m which he could punish them as he pleased 
In England the peasants weie ceitainly not so well 
off as they had been m Alfred’s time ]\Iany of 
them were no longer free men, ownmg their owm 
land, and gathermg m their harvest for themselves, 
-without workmg for any one else They had become 
serfs, that is to say, they were allowed land to tdl 
for themselves if they would also work foi their lord, 
and plough, and sow, and reap for him -without bemg 
paid for their work Still they could not be punished 
if they were accused of domg wiong without bemg 
allowed to brmg their compurgators, who, if they 
disbeheved the accusations, would be leady to swear 
that they were innocent In this way the lord was 
prevented fiomiU-tieatmg them, and the poor man 
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was mucli moie justly dealt with m England than 
he was m Noimandy 

3 Edward the Confessoi favours the Normans — 
Edward might have done gieat good if he had tried, 
as Dunstan had tried, to help his English subjects 
to leain what the Noimans knew and they did not 
know Instead of domg that, he despised English 
people and Enghsh ways He did not like to ha\ e 
Englishmen about him He sent for Noimans and 
promoted them He actually made one of them 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy He talked Fiench m- 
stead of English All this made the English very 
angiy , and they wcie headed by a powerful man, 
Godwm, who was Eail of the West Saxons— that is 
to say, who luled the West Saxons under the Kmg 
Theie weie two other eails of Meicia and North- 
umberland who were jealous of Godwm, and Godwm 
was driven into exile After a short time he came 
back and drove out the Noimans 

4 Edward’s last Days — After Godwm’s death, his 
son Haiold was Earl of the West Saxons, and ruled 
England m the Kmg’s name Edwaid had to be 
content without Noimans round him The thmg 
that he cared for most was the buildmgof the West 
Mmster, the church of the great Westminster 
Abbey It was not the one which is now to be seen 
It was built with round aiches, the fashion of budd- 
mg which had been taught by the Romans, and it 
was not till afterwards that men began to build with 
pomted aiches Edwaid did not live to see it con- 
secrated He was buried m the church which he 
had founded 
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5 Harold, Hmg of tlie Enghsli — Edward left no 
son or brother to succeed him His brother’s grand- 
son, Edgar, known as the Athehng or the Prmce, was 
but a boy, and England could not be ruled by a boy 
The great men chose Harold as their lung, though he 
was not of the royal race Harold would under any 
cncumstances have had a difficult task before him 
The earls of Mercia and Northumberland were sure 
to be jealous of bun, and the north of England was 
not mclmed to do much to help a man who came 
from the south Though England had long been 
governed as one country, it was not united in heart 
as it IS now A man who hved m York did not feel 
much mterest m the safety of men who hved m 
Exeter or Southampton Beyond the sea there were 
still worse dangers Harald Haidrada, the Norwe- 
gian kmg, was threatenmg to mvade Northern 
England, and Wdliam, Duke of the Normans, the 
ablest and most warlike of an able and warlike race, 
threatened Southern England Harald Haidrada 
only wanted, as Cnut had done before bun, to get 
as much land or wealth as he could, but 'Wilham 
actually claimed to be the true English kmg He 
had no rightful claim at all, but by puttmg together 
a number of reasons, none of which was worth any- 
thmg, he managed to make it seem as though he 
had a real claim 

6 The Norman Invasion — Harold, therefore, had 
hard fightmg before him He heard that Harald 
Haidrada had landed m Yorkshue At once he 
marched north and defeated and slew the Norwegian 
Harald at Stamford Bridge, near York On the field 
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of nctoiy he was told that William had landed near 
Pevensey He maiched hastily southwards If 
England had been united, William would certamly 
have been oveieome But the men of the centre 
and noith of England did not caie to fight for 
Haiold Only the men of the south and his own 
tramed soldieis stood by him His biothei Gurth 
begged him not to iisk a battle, and advised him to 
lay waste the land between London and Pevensey, 
so as to staive William out Harold answered that 
not a foot of English ground should be desolated by 
him He took up his position at Senlac on a chalk 
ridge a few mdes north of Hastmgs 

7 The Battle of Seniac — The Battle of Senlac, 
01 of Hastmgs, as it is sometimes called, was one 
of those battles the wmnmg of which depended 
on sometlung moie than mere biaveiy Harold’s 
Enghshmen were as brave as William’s Normans 
But Englishmen thought, as Englishmen have often 
thought smce, that it was best to do exactly as then 
fathers had done The old fashion was to fight on 
foot, packed closely together, with then shields 
before them This time they had the advantage of 
standmg on the edge of a long hill, so that the enemy 
would be below them as he approached The best 
part of William’s army was mostly on horseback, 
and horsemen would find it particularly difficult to 
chaige up hill Besides the horsemen, too, Wilham 
had a large number of footmen, many of whom were 
aicheis William’s footmen and hoisemen tried fiist 
to stoim the hill and were driven back They 
' D 
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advanced again, and tins time some of them, moie 
wdy than the lest, pretended to fly Some of the 
Enghsh veie simple enough to thmk that the victory 
was won They lushed down in tiiumph The 
Noimans swiftly turned hack, chased them uphill, 
and 1 eached the level gi ound at the top The Enghsh 
could lesistf 01 horns yet, but they could not conquei 



Slowly and surely the Noiman hoise pressed along 
theciestof the hill, stiewmg the height with corpses 
as the hay is strewn m si\athes befoie the mower 
Harold and his chosen comrades held out longest 
Then WiUiam called foi his aicheisand bade them 
shoot into the an Down, came an arrow ciushmg 
thiough Harold’s eye The Enghsh long lay slam, 
and the Normans had gamed the \ictoiy 
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8 The Conquest of England — It took three jeais 
and a half more to conquer England The Enghsh 
had learned no lesson from their failme at Senlac. 
They could not mute agamstWilham Sometimes 
the West resisted, sometimes the North Each 
district fought sepaiately, and each "vras sepaiately 
overpowered 

■\ 

\ 

CHAPTER TO 

THE COHaTJEROR AND HIS SONS 

WILLIAil I , 1066 WILLmi U , 1087 1 , 1100 

1 Wilham the Conqueror — ^WiUiam is known m 
history as the Conqueior But the word did not 
mean once what it means now. It did not mean 
a man who ohtamed his kmgdom by a luctory m 
war, but a man who^btamed somethmg which 
he did not possess before, whether he fought for 
it 01 not Wilham claimed to be King of Eng- 
land foi certain reasons which, as he pretended, 
gave him a lawful title Soon after the Battle of 
Senlac he was elected kmg by th§ great men, and 
though they were too much in fear of hun to refuse 
to choose him, he could now speak of himself as the 
lawful Kmg of England, as Edward and Alfred had 
been before him He was one of those men who 
love ordei and good government whenever they do 
not come m the way of then own plans But he 
would suffer no one to withstand him ‘ Stark he 
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•was,’ ■wiites an Englishman of the time, ‘ to men 
■who "Withstood him , so haish and ciuel was he that 
none ^vithstood his -will Earls that did aught 
agamst his biddmg he cast into bonds Bishops he 
stiipped of then bishopiics, abbots of then abbacies 
He spaied not his own biothei , fiist he was in 
the land, but the long cast him mto bondage If 
a man would live and hold his lands, need it weie 
that he followed the long’s will ’ 

2 The U’ormans gam Lands in England — Even 
when ‘William did most wiong, he tiled to malm it 
seem as though it weie lightly done The fierce 
horsemen who had charged with him up the hill of 
Senlac had not come simply to please the Duke 
They wanted to be gieat men in England, to own 
iich coin-lands and stately homes If William had 
not got these thmgs foi them they would have 
turned agamst him He theiefoie set to woiL. to 
do as they wished, but he made lobbery look like 
the enf 01 cement of the law He said that he had 
been the lawful kmg evei smce the death of Edwaid, 
and that theiefoie all Englishmen who had fought 
agamst him at Senlac oi anywhere else had been 
fightmg agamst then lawful kmg, and hadfoifeited 
then lands as rebels He thus got a very large 
number of estates mto his hands, and these he 
gave away to his Noiman foUoweis Before long, 
almost all the great estates were m the hands of 
Normans The English kept small estates, or became 
dependent upon the great Noiman landoivneis 

3 'Wilham supported botli by the Normans and 
the Enghsh — In this way Wdliam was able to do 
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neaily eveiythmg that he wished to do The 
Norman landowneis submitted to him, because, 
if they had not had a long to lead them, the English 
would have diiven them out And, stiange as it 
may seem, the English submitted to him not un- 
wiUmgly The Noiman whom they hated most was 
not the kmg, hut the landowner with his aimed 
foUoweis, who lived m then midstand was leady to 
ill-treat them They would lathei have had an 
English lung than a Noiman lung But they would 
lathei have a Noiman lung to keep the Noiman 
tyiants m oidei than no lung at all William had 
othei schemes for secuimg obedience He took cai e 
that even the iichest of the Noiman landowneis 
should not hold much land m any one county, so that 
his powei might be weakened by bemg unable to 
bimg easily togethei mto one place the men who 
lived on his estates, and who might be willmg to 
fight foi him In the towns too he built castles, the 
1 urns of which ai e to be seen now m many places He 
filled them with soldiei s of his o wm One of these was 
bvultby him to keep down London, and is known as the 
Towel of London He gave lands to the gieat lords 
on condition that they would fight foi him and bimg 
other fightmg men with them Those who had lands 
m this way knelt down befoie him and did homage 
to him — that is to say, declaied themselves to be his 
men In oidei that the loids might be able to bimg 
the proper number of fightmg men, they gave pieces 
of then land to men who did homage to them 
Wilham was afiaid that those who had done homage 
to the lords would be more faithful to the lords 
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than to him, and ■would fight foi the lords against 
himself So he made all who had lands, either from 
him 01 from the lords, sweai to him, at a great meet- 
mgat Salishur}’, that they "would be faithful to him 
If they lebelled he could punish them as tiaitors , 
whereas if he had not made them sweai to be faith- 
ful to hunself, they might have said that they must 
fight for then lords even against the long 

4 Wilham’B Cruelty — Wilham did worse thmgs 
than this to secure his povei He was afraid that 
the Scots and the Danes might combme to attack 
the North of England He theiefore resolved to 
place a barrier between him and them He piti- 
lessly wasted the whole of the fertile Vale of York 
thiough which the North Eastern Railway now runs 
amidst smihng fields, with the moors on one side 
and the wolds on the other Eveiy house was bm-nt, 
every blade of com destioyed The inhabitants 
perished or sold themselves mto slaveiy to get food 
Of some of them it is recorded that ‘ they bowed 
them necks in the evil days for bread ’ This means 
that they had to give themselves up to be slaves, 
that they might escape starvation 

5 The New Forest — "Wilham’s devastation m 
the north is less generally remembered than his 
devastation m the south The Vale of York he 
wasted m older to defend himself agamst his 
enemies The New Forest he wasted for pleasme 
Like all his race he was passionately fond of hunt- 
mg It IS said of him that ‘ he loved the high 
deer as if he had been them fathei ’ Theie were 
terrible punishments for those who chased them 
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vritliout his leave Any one who has evei lived neai 
the New Foiest, and Imows how pool the soil is, 
vdl he quite suie that it never could have been 
cultivated all ovei What WrUiaru did was to de- 
stioy the houses and ciops scatteied m fertile places 
But even that was enough to hi mg on him the cuises 
of the wandeieis whom he had lendeieii homeless. 

6 Domesday Book — Sometimes a man is blamed 
as much foi thmgs that he does well as foi thmgs 
that he does ill To us one of his gieatest titles 
to fame is thepiepai ation of Domesday Book, a name 
which was explained by a wiitei, about a bundled 
yeais latei, as meanmg the day of doom, or judg- 
ment, because when it was appealed to m any dis- 
pute it was consideied to settle the question. It 
was a lecoid of the lands of England as well as 
of the men who owned them, and of the payments 
due to the kmg from each of these men We know 
how useful such a lecord must have been It en- 
abled the kmg to call upon each man to pay his fan* 
shaie of taxation and no moie People then, as has 
sometimes happened since, would have been glad to 
pay no taxes at all ‘ Theie was not,’ they said, ‘ a 
smgle lood of land, noi was theie an ox, noi a cow, 
nor a pig passed by It is shameful to tell that which 
he thought it no shame to do ’ Woise thmgs even 
than this weie said of him ‘ The kmg and the 
head men loved much and oveimuch covetousness 
on gold and on silvei, and they lecked not how sm- 
fully it was gotten, if only it came to them ’ With 
all his baldness William was a lovei of justice when 
justice did not comem the way of his own piojects. 
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He punished thieves and muideieiswithout mercy 
It was said that any man might go in his days fiom 
one end of the longdom to the othei with his bosom 
full of gold 

7 WiUiain Rufus — TheConqueioi’sson, Wilham 
n , Eufus 01 the Eed Kuig, as he uas called, was 
as able as his fathei He nevei undeitook any- 
thmg m which he failed He nevei allowed him- 
self to be stopped by any obstacle which it was 
possible to oveicome Once he was eagei to cross 
the Channel to put down an msmiection in Noi- 
mandy He i cached the sea-coast m the midst of a 
fmiouB storm The seamen refused to put out m 
such a tempest ‘ Did you evei heai of a long that 
was drowned?’ he said He foiced them to sail, 
reached the othei side safely, and oveipow'eiedhis 
enemies With his fathei ’s ability he had none of 
his father’s love of lustice He was despeiately 
wicked with moie than oidinaiy wickedness Yet 
even this man owed his thione to thesuppoit of the 
English people His eldei bi othei, Eobeit, had 
mherited the Dulvedom of Noimandy The Nor- 
man nobles m England wished him to be King of 
England too They knew he was soft and ii resolute, 
and would let them do just as they pleased The 
last thmg which the English people wished was that 
the Norman nobles should do as they pleased 
What they pleased was to oppiess then English 
neighbouis The English theiefoie i allied m 
thousands lound William, and the Normans sullenly 
submitted to his lule 

8 Wilham Rufus and Anselm — After some time 
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TViUiam "was brought into conflict with a man whose 
gentle nature was even stronger than his own 
violent one The Conqueioi had filled the bishop- 
rics and abbacies with Norman prelates, but had 
taken care to appomt none who were not distm- 
gmshed for mtelhgenee The Eed Kmg looked 
upon the light of appomtment as a means of 
gettmg money He hit upon the simple plan 
of not appomtmg a successor at all to any 
bishop or abbot who happened to die He then 
took for himself all the money which would have 
belonged to the bishop or abbot if theie had 
been one At last he feU dangerously ill When 
he was veiy ill even the Eed Kmg had a httle con- 
science, and his conscience told hun that he had 
been domg wrong The men who were about hun 
begged him to appomt an Aichbishop of Canteibuiy 
They urged him to choose Anselm foi the post. 
Anselm was a strangei from Aosta, who had been at 
the head of a monasteiy m Normandy He was a very 
learned man, and the hohest and gentlest of men then 
hvmg He did not wish to be the Aichbishop He 
knew that as archbishop he could not hve neai the 
kmg without speakmg the truth of him The 
plough of England, he said, cannot go straight if 
you yoke to it a fierce young bull and a qmet old 
sheep His remonstrances were m vam He was 
dragged to the sick kmg’s bedside and his hands 
weie forced open that the cioziei, the mark of the 
bishop’s authority, might be forced mto them 
Anselm had spoken truly The Eed King recovered, 
and ceased to have a conscience any longer Anselm 
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jjeisistecl in saying and doing -what he thought 
right, and Mas forced to leave the kingdom 

9 William’s end ivas sudden One day his 
coipse was found m the New Forest with an ariow 
thiough his heait A ceitam Walter Tyiiell was 
thought to have done the deed But no one saw 
him do it, and it is qmte as likely that the 
muideiei was one of the many suffeieis who had 
been diiven fiom then homes when the New Foiest 
was made 
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10 Heniy I — Heniy I , the youngest son of 
the Conqueioi, was chosen to succeed him He 
mail led an English wife, a gieat-granddaughtei 
of Edmund Iionside Thiough hei the kmgs of 
England aie descended not meiely fiom William 
the Conqueioi, hut also from Alfred and Egbert 
Heniy, like Wilham, had a quaiiel with Anselm 
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But aftei a time the two men weie reconciled. 
Henry, too, put down the gieat Xonnan landowners 
with a heavy hand His English subjects did not love 
him. Hir lule was too stem and his taxation too 
heavy for that But they preferred a stem kmg 
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to the tyranny of the Korman landowners They 
called him the Lion of Justice, and they served 
him faithfully for thirty-five years ATith their help 
he overcame his brothei Eobert, took ISormandy 
from him, and shut him up m Cardiff Castle as a 
prisoner foi life 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE AHARCHY OF STEPHEN’S REIGN AND THE 

RESTORATION OF ORDER BY HENRY II 

STEPHEN) 1125 nEMl\ 11, 1154 

1 King Stephen — WhenHeniy died, Englishmen 
discoveied what was the miseiy fiom whicli his 
haid lule had saved them Heni3’s son, William, 
had been diowned m jiassmg fiom Noimand3’- to 
England, and though the baions, that is to saj', the 
gieat landowneis m England, had swoin to accept 
his daiightei Matilda as then Queen, the3’’iefused to 
do so af tei his death They chose instead his nejihew 
Stephen Stephen was not in any nay a iisuipei, 
as he IS sometimes called Thei e was then no law oi 
custom givmg the ciown to the eldest son of the 
last long The gieat men had always chosen some 
one of the loyal family Theie had nevei been a 
queen m England befoie, and at a time when the 
long was accustomed to go to battle, most men 
would thmk that theie ought not to bo a queen 
Stephen was the man who was the neaiest i elated 
to Heniy He was a geneious and well-disposed 
man, but he had not the stiong -will of the thiee 
longs befoie him He could not keep the baions m 
01 del Soon Matilda came to England and claimed 
the thione Some of the baions fought foi hei, 
and some foi Stephen In leality veiy fewof them 
caied either foi hei oi foi Stephen They knew 
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that, as long as tlieie were twopeisons fighting for 
the Clown, they themselves could do as they pleased 
2. Tyranny of the Nobles — What they pleased 
to do was luinous foi the English people They 
bmlt stiong castles and filled them with aimed men 
Fiom these they lode out as robbers, as a wild beast 
goes foith from his den ‘ They fought among 
themselves with deadly hatred, they spoiled the 
fauest lands with fire and lapme , m what had been 
the most feitile of counties they destroyed almost 
all the provision of bread ’ ^Tiatevei money or 
valuable goods they found they carried off They 
bmnt houses and sacked towns If they suspected 
any one of concealmghis wealth they carried him off 
to then castle, and there they toitmed him to make 
him confess where his money was ‘ They hanged 
up men by then feet and smoked them with foul 
smoke Some were hanged up by then thumbs, 
others by the head, and mail coats were hung 
on to then feet They put knotted strings about 
men’s heads, and twisted them till they went to the 
biam They put men mto prisons where adders 
and snakes and toads were ciawlmg, and so they 
tormented them Some they put mto a chest short 
and narrow and not deep, and that had sharp stones 
withm, and forced men therem so that they broke 
all then hmbs In many of the castles weie hate- 
ful and glim thmgs called lachenteges, which two 
01 three men had enough to do to carry It was 
thus made it was fastened to a beam and had a 
sharp iron to go about a man’s neck and throat, so 
that he might noways sit oi he oi sleep, but he bore 
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all the non Many thousands they staived with 
hungei ' The unhappy suflfeieis had no one to 
help them Stephen and Matilda -weie too busy 
with then own quaiiel to do justice to their subjects 
Pool men cued to heaven, hut they got no ansvei. 
‘ Men said openly that Ghnst and his sanits were 
asleep ’ 

3 Henry II restores Order — At last a change 
came In 1154, aftei a reign— if leign it can be 
called — of nmeteen years, Stephen died He was 
succeeded by Matilda’s son, Heniy II Like his 
giandfather Heniy I , this kmg was a stiong man — 
not gentle oi meiciful, but undeistandmg clearly 
that if he wanted to be stiong he must gam the 
goodwill of the people, and must put down the 
ciuel tyiants who weie his enemies as much ns 
theiis He set himself at once to pull down the 
castles This was enough to lesloie ordei, because 
when the baioiis had no longei anj' strong place to 
which they could carry off their victims and then 
plunder, they no longer daied to ill-tieat then neigh- 
boms 

4 Military Reforms of Henry II — MHien this 
was done, Heniy set to work to pi event anythmgof 
the land happening agam Thei e was no army then 
as theie is now, composed of men who leave then 
homes foi seveial years to become soldieis The 
fightmg foice was composed partly of the great land- 
owners, A\ho had then lands from the long on con- 
dition of fightmg for him on hoiseback, and partly 
of the men wbo had only small estates, vho were 
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bound to come out and defend then own homes if 
an mvadei landed m the countiy oi a lebelhon took 
place Heniy wanted to weaken the gieat land- 
owneis, and offered to excuse them fiom seivmg 
him as soldiei s if they would pay him money They 
weie glad enough to be saved the tiouble of fightmg 
foi the Long, and weie well pleased to pay money 
mstead In this way they giew less accustomed to 
fight, and so less dangerous to the long On the 
other hand, Heniy 'encomaged the men with little 
land, and aiianged that they should always have 
aims, so that they might be ready to defend them- 
selves 

5 Judicial Eefonns — Other lefoims, too, weie 
made by Heniy The law was impioved m many 
ways His giandfathei had begun to send judges 
lound the countiy, as they go now to the Assizes m 
different paits Henry II sent them out frequently, 
and duected them to find out the truth by asking a 
ceitam number of men m each county to which they 
came, who was the true owner of land m dispute, oi 
who had committed murders or robberies These 
men were swoin to tell the truth After a while it 
was found that they did not always know what the 
truth was, and wanted to ask some one else So by 
degrees after Henry’s leign, the custom grew up 
that they should not say what they thought was 
true till they had heard the evidence of other people 
In this way they gradually grew to be what our jmy 
is, that IS to say, a body of men which, after it has 
heard evidence m comt, declares its belief that 
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sometlimg is true This is called giving a veidict, 
a -woid •which means ‘ tiuly said ’ In Heniy’s time 
they declared then belief fiom then own private 
Lnowledge, without heaimg evidence at all 

6 Tlinoii of English and Normans — These changes 
weie hi ought about by Heniy There was another 
change which was gomg on, with which he had 
nothmg to do There was no longer a strict Ime of 
division between Enghsh and Noi mans When Hem y 
came to the thione, eighty-eight years had passed 
smce the Conquest, and dinmg that tune Normans and 
English had often maiiied one another In Heniy’s 
leign the upper classes still talked French, and the 
lower classes, who were almost entnely Enghsh by 
birth, talked Enghsh But no one m the higher 
classes could say that he was altogether Norman, as 
he was almost cei tarn to have had an Enghsh mother 
or grandmother 

7 Henry II and the Clergy — Heniy was veiy 
successful m most thmgs, but theie was one thmg 
in which he was not successful The cleigy then 
held the opmion that no cieigyman who had com- 
mitted any crime ought to be tried by the kmg’s 
courts He should be tiled by special Chmch 
courts, and as the Chmch courts could not put any 
one to death, if a clergyman committed ammdei he 
was only deprived of his oideis or shut up m a 
monastery, whilst a layman who committed the same 
offence, and was tired by the kmg’s comt, was 
hanged The idea of a clergyman committmg a 
muidei happily seems strange now -But now 
clergymen ai e men who devote themselves to i ehgious 
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worii Then, eveiybody Tvho wanted to live other- 
wise than by manual laboui oi by fightmg became 
a cleigyman Scaicely any one except the cleigy 
learned to lead and wiite Many men, theiefoie„ 
became cleigymen who wanted to work with their 
biams lathei than with then hands Then, as now^ 
some people wanted to use then biams foi the pur- 
pose of cheatmg otheis Then, as now, some people 
wanted to use then biams to lead idle hves at the 
expense of otheis, and theiefoie the cleigy m Henry 
the Second’s tune mcluded a gieat many idle and 
wicked men Heniy 11 msisted that these men, if 
they committed ciimes, should be tiied m his couits. 

8 Henry II makes Beeket Archbishop of Canter- 
bury — Thomas Beeket had been Hemy’s chancelloi^ 
whose busmess it w'as to wiite letters foi him, and 
look aftei his affaus He had been a gay, extrava- 
gant man, veiy zealous m domg all that Heniy 
wished, and Heniy theiefoie now appomted him 
Aichbishop of Canteibmy, expectmg him to help 
bun m makmg the clergy submit to be tiied m the 
long’s comts 

9 Q,narrel between Henry II and Beeket — As 
soon as Beeket became aichbishop he tmned agamst 
the king, hved veiy plamly, and gave up all his 
expensive habits Beeket was the sort of man who> 
was sme to take up any quaiiel waimly, and he was 
not qmte without arguments on his side Heniy 
was ready to allow that a clergyman who had com- 
mitted a mmder should first be tired by a chuich 
comt, but he leqmred that when the culpiit had been 
deprived of his ordeis he should be handed over to 

E 
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the long’s judges to be tiied as an oiduiaij layman 
Bechet rephed that no one should be pimished twice 
foi the same ofience, and that fo’ a cleigyman to be 
depiived of his oiders was so seiious a penalty that 
he ought not to be exposed to fuither punishment 
He might also have said that it did not follow that 
a lay judge would always judge justly In early 
tunes judges often did not caie whethei they weie 
just 01 not Henry himself, when he was out 
of tempei, did not caie whethei he was just oi not 
He caused Becket to be accused befoie his couit on 
a tiumpery pretext and had him fined enoimously 
What the clergy really had to feai was that the 
kmg, if once his couits were allowed to judge them, 
would not be content with pimishmg those of them 
who lobbed or murdeied, but would also pimish tho'se 
who weie qmte mnocent, foi the sake of gettmg then 
money Even Henry, lovei of oidei as he was, was 
capable of the wildest passion Sometimes, when he 
received news which he disliked, he would thiow 
himself on the floor, and loll about amidst the stiaw 
01 rushes which then seived instead of a caipet, 
bitmg them with his teeth ni his lage But though 
all this was true, it is also tiue that Becket was an 
ambitious man, fond of contention, and not at all a 
gentle and holy samt who cared only for righteous- 
ness as Anselm had cared for it 

10 Murder of Becket — At fiist Henry got the ' 
better of the aichbishop, Becket refused to submit, 
and left the lungdom Aftei some yeais the two 
made peace and Becket letuined to Canterbury 
Becket agam displeased the kmg Henry fell mto 
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one of Ins lages and cned out, ‘ Wbo will iid me of 
this tuibulent piiest ? ’ Foiu knights at once left 
the house and made then way to Canteihuiy They 
found Becket, and after usmg angiy words, to which 
he leplied no less angiily, they lushed away to aim 
themselves Becket’s fiiends peisuaded him to 
take refuge m the cathedral He showed no sign of 
fear When the aimed knights weieheaid appioach- 
mg, he refused to allow his followeis to shut the 
doois ‘ No one,’ he said, ‘ should be debaiied fiom 
enteimg the house of God ’ Most of those who 
weie with him lan off to hide themselves He re- 
mamed qmet and unmoved as the knights dashed 
m, shoutmg, ‘ Wheie is the tiaitoi ^ ‘ Behold me,’ 

he answered , ‘ no tiaitoi, but a piiest of God ’ 
One of the knights seized on him to diag him out 
of the cathedral Becket dashed him to the ground, 
upbiaidmg one of the others with bieakmg the 
fealty he had sworn to himself The enraged 
knight smote at him with his swoid One of 
Becket’s few faithful attendants thrust his arm 
forwaid to receive the blow The aim was almost 
cut off Other blows followed, and Becket fell 
bleedmg to the floor The muideieis did not leave 
him till life was gone Nothing worse could have 
happened foi Henry He who wanted to be a le- 
storei of law appeared before the world as a mur- 
derei The gieat nobles at once took advantage of 
his mistake, and rose m lebelhon, hopmg to be 
supported by all who weie displeased with Henry’s 
conduct Heniy at once saw that he must persuade 
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people that he was soiij foi what he had done 
Perhaps, like most people who are passionate, he 
really was soiiy He came to Canteihuiy and knelt 
down befoie Becket’s tomb, and told the monks to 
flog hmi as a punishment foi his crime His repent- 
ance, whethei it were real oi not, satisfied the people 
They did not want to he ruled ovei by the great 
nobles, and to have agam such miseiy as they had 
endm ed m the evil days of S tephen Hem y ’ s ai mies 
were everywhere victorious, and he once more ruled 
England without opposition But he was obliged to 
give up most of his claims over the clergy Becket 
was levered as a piiest and a martyr, though there 
was very httle that was samt-hke m him Eoi 
many generations crowds used to flock to Canter biuy 
to piay at his tomb The maiks on the pavement 
aie still to be seen which weie made by men and 
women mo vmg up the chuich on then knees towards 
the place vheie his body was 

11 Henry's foreign Domimons — Heniy’sdommions 
were even more extensive beyond the seas than they 
were m England He conquered pait of Ireland, 
and from his tune the Enghsh longs counted Ireland 
as subject to them But it was not tdl the end of 
Elizabeth’s leign, more than foiu bundled years 
latei, that the whole country was really subdued 
Besides this, Henry, partly by mheiitance from his 
father and mother, and partly by his marriage, ruled 
over the western part of Eiance from the Enghsh 
Chaimel to the Pyrenees From Anjou, which he 
had from his father, he and his sons are known as 
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the Angevin longs He had great trouble with his 
own sons The elder ones rebelled against him 
fiom time to time, and he trusted the youngest, 
John, more than all At last there was a war be- 
tween Henry and the Kin g of Fiance When peace 
was made, Henry asked to Icnow who were those of 
his own subjects who had promised to help the 
French agamst Inm The list was shown him, and 
the first name on the list was that of John He 
could not bear the revelation He fell sick, and 
died m a few days ‘ Shame, shame, on a conquered 
kmg,’ were the last words that he spoke. He was 
succeeded by his son Bichard j 


CHAPTER IX 

THE SONS OF HENRY n, AND THE GREAT 
CHARTER 

lUCHAUD I, 1189 JOHN, 1199 

1 The Crusades — Richaid I was haidly an Eng- 
hsh kmg He only visited England twice dm mg his 
leign, and that was only to get as much money as 
he could Early m his leign he went on a crusade 
The Crusades had begun m the tune of Wilham 
Rufus Christian pilgiuns had long been m the 
habit of visitmg Jerusalem to pray at the spots 
where Oui Lord was born, was crucified, and was 
buried The Arabs, who before the time of William 
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Rufus goveined Jeiusalem, allowed these pilgiirus 
to come and go in peace Then Jeiusalem was 
conqueied by the Tuihs, who came fiom the middle 
of Asia, and did not then lule at Constantmople 
These Tuilvs weie much moie biutal than the Aiabs, 
and ill-tieated the pilgiims A man, called Peter 
the Hennit, went about Western Em ope, calluig on 
all men to tahe arms and to lescue Jeiusalem fiom 
the Tiuks, who as well as the Aiabs weie i\Jahome- 
tans, 01 heheveis m a religion which had been 
pleached by Mahomet The pope gave his appioval, 
and ciowds of men pouied out of Western Emope to 
conquei the Holy Land The entei^inse was called 
a ciusade, because those who v'ent fixed a cioss to 
then diess, as a sign that they coiuited themselves 
as the waiiiois of Chiist Laige numbeis weie 
staived oi killed on the way, but a smallei body of 
well-aimed luiights and noblemen followed and con- 
quei ed Jeiusalem Theie was a stiange mixture of 

hiutahty and humility m these men When Jeiusa- 
lem was taken theie was ahoiiiblemassacie of the 
mhabitants Not only weie giovai men and women 
hutcheied ui cold blood, but mnocent childienweie 
dashed to death agamst the walls The Ciusadeis 
set up a Chiistian kmgdom of Jeiusalem, and chose 
one of then numbei, Godfiey of Bouillon, as the fiist 
kmg He luled as long, but he lefused to be 
crowned He would not, he said, weai a ciown of 
gold wheie his Savioui had worn a ciown of thorns 
2 Richard I goes on a Crusade — The Chiistian 
kmgdom of Jeiusalem lasted almost to the end of 
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the reign of Heniy II Then Jeiusalem 'R'as again 
conqueied by the Mahometans Before this, veiyfew 
Enghsh had taken paitmtheciusades Bichaidnow 
deteimmed to set out to lecovei leiusalem He was 
an excellent waiiioi, fond of adventuiOj and lovmg 
fightmg for the sake of excitement and amusement 
But he was quaiielsome, and deteimmed not only 
to do more than any one else, but to make men 
acknowledge that he did moie than any one else 
Men like this nevei succeed Befoie he leached 
the Holy Land he had quail elled with the King of 
Fiance After he reached the Holy Land he quar- 
relled with the Duke of Austiia He fought bravely 
and won renown agamst Saladm, the Mahometan 
leader But the men of other nations would not 
jom heartily with him He could not retake Jerusa- 
lem Once, mdeed, he came withm sight of it 
But he tmned proudly and sadly away, and refused 
to look on the place where a mosque, or buildmg for 
Mahometan worship, rose on the site which had once 
been occupied by the temiiles of Solomon, of Zerub- 
babel, and of Herod If he was not worthy, he sard, 
to legam the Holy City, he was not worth}" even to 
look on it 

3 Richard I returns home — Having accomphshed 
nothmg he returned home He attempted to pass 
overland through Austiia, but he was recognised 
and detamed The Duke of Austria handed brm 
over to the Emperor, Henry IH , who ruled over 
Germany and a great part of Italy, and the Emperor 
kept him m prison till his mother and his friends 
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lansomed him with a laige sum of money The 
lest of his life was spent by him m hghtmg m 
Fiance At last he was shot down by a man who 
aimed at him fiom a castle uall The castle was 
taken befoie he died, and heoideied his attendants 
to spai e the man to whom he ou ed his death Thei e 
was a nobleness m him besides the biaveiy which 
made him long lemembeied as Gccui dc Ij%on, oi the 
Lion-Heaited But he had no thought of making 
the people ovei whom he luled bettei oi happiei, 
and England has no cause to be giateful to him 
4 John loses Normandy — In 1199, Eichaid’s 
yomigest biothei John was chosen kmg in pre- 
feience to the boy Aithui, who -was the son of 
another biothei, Geofliey, uho was dead, and who 
was youngei than Eichaid, but older than John 
John therefore came to the throne in the same ivay 
as Alfred and Stephen, and it is only by mistake 
that some peoiile call him an usurper John was 
as wicked as William Eufus, utterly selfish and ra- 
pacious ‘ He fear ed not God noi i egai ded man ’ He 
could be very mean and very cruel At thebegmnmg 
of his leign he was afraid lest Aithui, when he grew 
up, should be too strong for him, and Aithm dis- 
appeared No one told how' Arthur was murdered 
Some said that John had di owned him with his own 
hands, but it is not known wdiethei this is true The 
Kmg of France at once oideied John, who was Dulie 
of Normandy as well as Kin g of England, to come 
to Paris to be tried for murder, and when he refused 
to come, took from him a great pait of his lands m 
Fiance The lands between the English Channel 
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and the Lone which Dohn had fiom his fathei weie 
lost Only the lands south of the Lone, which John 
had fiom his mother, weie kept 

5 John’s Tyranny in England — In England J ohii 
tried to eniich himself by heavy taxes, which he laid 
on at his own pleasure, and by plunder mg nch per- 
sons It IS sard that he threw mto prison a rich Jew 
who refused to give him an enormous sum of money, 
and pulled out one of the Jew’s teeth every day trll 
he pard what was asked Wealthy noblemen were 
treated m much the same way In Stephen’s time 
the great landowners oppressed the ireople, and the 
people had therefore supported Henry H , and had 
made him strong that he mrght reduce the great 
landowners to order John oppressed both great 
and small, and made them pm together agamst 
himself Heady as all classes were to lesist the 
tyrant, it was a long time before they dared to 
rebel He brought mto England large bodies of 
foreign meicenaiies, or hired soldiers, thoroughly 
tramed for fightmg, who would do anythmg that 
John ordered them to do as long as they received 
money from him 

6 John and the Monks of Canterbury — John 
fancied that no one could resist him The monks 
of Canteibmy had the right of electmg the arch- 
bishop, but as they had always chosen the man 
whom the long asked them to choose, they had not 
hitherto had an important part to play m the matter 
When the archbishop died, John ordered them to 
elect his treasurer, the Bishop of Norwich They 
chose instead one of themselves, a ceitam Eegmald, 
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and sent him off to the pope to ask for his siippoit 
They chaiged Eeginald to hold his tongue till he 
leached Home Eeginald, howevei, was so vain of 
his election that ho chatted about it as soon as 
he had passed the sea John was fuiious when he 
heaid what had happened, and foiced the monks to 
elect the Bishop of Noiwich, as if they had nevei 
elected Eegmald 

7 Stephen Langton chosen Archbishop at Eome — 
When Eegmald arrived at Eome he found himself 
m the piesence of one of the gieatest of the popes, 
Linocent III Innocent behoved that it vould be 
best foi the woild if kings and nobles had nothing 
to do with appomtmg bishops, and if they could be 
compelled to keep out of wai by submittmg then 
quail els to the aibitiation of the pope Linocent 
theiefoie would not accept the tieasuiei as aich- 
bishop, and he saw that Eeginald was too foolish 
a man to make a good aichbishop He told the 
monks who had come to Eome with Eeginald that 
they had bettei choose Stephen Langton, a pious 
and learned Enghshman, foi the v^acant see This 
they did, and Eegmald had to letuin a disappomted 
man 

8 England under an Interdict — John w'as still 
moie fuiious with the pope than he had been with 
the monks He lefused to admit Stejihen Langton 
into England, and plundeied the cleigj’" Innocent 
laid England under an mteidict, that is to say, 
oideied the clergy to put a stop to all the public 
services of the chuich The Holy Communion was 
no longer to be leceived, no funeral seivice was to 
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be heaid at tlie buiial of those who died, baptism 
was only admmistered m piivate To the mass of 
the people it was horiible to be cut off fiom attend- 
ance upon the sei vices of the chuicb It seemed 
as though the gate of heaven weie closed agamst 
them John did not caie whethei it was closed oi 
not He took a malicious pleasuie in seizmg the 
lands and goods of the cleigy who obeyed the pope 
by shuttmg up then churches 

9 John excommunicated — Then Innocent pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate the long — that is to say, 
to depiive him of the light of pai taking of the Holy 
Communion When excommunication had been 
pronounced, all pious Ghiistians weie expected to 
avoid the society of the excommunicated person John 
caied as little foi excommunication as he had caied 
for the mteidict, and he tieated the cleigy moie 
ciuelly than evei Then the pope mvited Philip II , 
Kmg of Fiance, to mvade England and dethione 
the ex'^ommunicated John Philip was not usually 
veiy obedient to the pope, but he found out that it 
was quite light to obey him when obedience might 
make him kmg of England as well as kmg of 
Fiance John had no one to tiust but his mer- 
cenaiies Almost eveiy Englishman would be on 
Pliihp’s side He theiefoie lesolved to make his 
peace with Innocent Talmig off his ciown, he laid 
it at the feet of Pandulph, the pope’s legate, and ac- 
knowledged that he would thencefoith hold itundei 
the pope, and would pay him a sum of money eveiy 
year as an acknowledgment of his supeiiority He 
also agreed to acknowledge Langton as Archbishop 
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10 Demands of tlie Barons — Philip was gieatly 
disappointed He had to give up the invasion of 
England The English nobles weie disappointed 
too They wanted not meiely that the cleigy 
should be safe, but that eveiy man, lajman oi 
cleigyman, iich or pool, should be safe undei the 
piotection of the law When Archbishop Stephen 
Langton ariived m England, he was large-minded 
enough to see that it was bettei foi the clergy to 
join with the laity than to be content with the pope’s 
piotection foi themselves The nobles gathered 
an aimy togethei, and the aichbishop drew up the 
demands which the kmg was to be asked to giant. 
This time the long had not his mercenaries with 
him Sullaly and soi ely agamst his will John swoi e 
at Eunnimede, an island m the Thames neai Starnes, 
to give all that he was asked to give 

11 Magna Carta — The demands which, m 1215, 
he swoie to giant aie known m histoiy as the Gieat 
Chaitei, 01 by their Latm name as Magna Carta. 
By them the kmg engaged to levy no payments 
from those who held then lands fiom bun, except 
m ceitam specified cases, unless thev gi anted money 
to him themselves Neither was he to deal with 
the life and goods of Englishmen at his pleasure 

‘ No freeman,’ he was made to declare, ‘ shall be 
seized, oi imprisoned, oi dispossessed, oi outlawed, 
01 m any way brought to lum , noi will we go 
agamst any man noi send agamst him, save by the 
legal judgment of his peeis or by the law of the 
land ’ The Gieat Chartei contamed other articles 
of the highest value But the loot of the matter 
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lay in these two The king of England was not to 
be a man raised up above his fellows to take as much 
of then money as he pleased, oi to impiison them 
01 punish them when he pleased He was to take 
then money when they gave it him foi puhhc 
objects, and he was to punish them only when they 
were adjudged to have committed ciimes by the 
veidict of their fellow-countrymen Latei geneia- 
tions built on these two pimciples a whole system 
of law But it IS the Great Chaitei which is 
the foimdation of it all The first prmciple, that 
the long could not take money when he pleased, 
obliged him to take the advice of his subjects, 
because they would not give him money unless he 
did as they wished him to do Gradually m this 
way the government of the country came to be 
earned on, not as the king wished, but as the people 
wished The second pimciple, that the lung could 
not punish those whom he wished, has bi ought it 
about that we aie governed by law, and not by the 
will of any one man 

12 Final Troubles of the Reign — It was easier 
to lay down such pimciples than to enfoice them 
John was not mclmed to submit to his subjects 
longei than he could help He shpped away, got 
together his meicenaries, turned savagely upon the 
nobles who had resisted him, and drove them before 
him They, m turn, called m foreign help As he 
m his necessity had taken the pope to be his sup- 
porter, so they m then necessity called upon Lewis, 
the son of the kmg of Fiance, to come to be then 
kmg Lewis landed with an army The pope took 
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the pait of John Lihe some othei people, he could 
notbeai to see a good thmg done unless he weie the 
doei of it The foitune of wai seemed likely to 
decide against John and the pope As John ciossed 
the sands of the Wash, the tide lose and swept away 
his baggage, m which was a laige quantity of monej’’ 
Disappomted, he fell ill, and died at Newark in the 
autumn of 1216 


PTEE X 

HENRY III AND THE BARONS’ WARS 
HENRY ni, 1216 

1 The English People declare for Henry III — It 
seems stiange to us that a Frenchman should have 
been nivited to leign in England The idea that 
those who govern a nation should he born in it and 
speak its language could not be felt as stiongly 
then as it is now It is tiue that the mass of men 
then, as now, spoke English But the nobles and 
gieat men spoke Fiench, and the cleigy usedLatm 
m the sei vices of the chuich, and wiote and some- 
times spoke m Latin Still, especially aftei Noi- 
mandy had been lost, the English people were 
begmnmg to feel that they weieEnghshmen, what- 
ever language they spoke The few who followed 
John to the last crowned his son Henry as lung, 
and those who had opposed John after a little time 
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accepted Hem y Lewis foimdhmiself deseited, and 
was obliged to retmn to France 

2 Accession of Henry HI — Heniy III was but 
nme years old It was the first time that a child 
had been long of England If he had had an uncle 
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01 an oldei cousm he would piobably nevei have 
luled As he had none, men piefeiied an Enghsh 
child as their long to a grown -up man who was 
French The noble William Mai shall, Earl of 
Pembroke, governed the kmgdom dmmg the short 
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lemamdei of his life The Gieat Chaitei was ac- 
cepted as the law of the land , hut the part of it foi- 
bidding the long to tax those who held lauds fiom 
him without their consent was left out 

3 Henry’s Weakness of Character — Wlien young 



Heniy became a man, he made a weiy had long 
He was not ciuel and violent like his fathei, but 
weak and contemptible He made many piomises 
but nevei kept them He was fond of spendmg 
money, and he often spent it to no good purpose 
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The best thing that he did \ras to rebuild West- 
minstei Abbey and to make it very much wbat it 
novT IS Ever smce the days of Heniy 11 the 
pomted aiches had been used m churches and other 
buildings m the place of the round arches of the 
days of the Conqueror and his son. Henry s vroik 
m buildmg the great abbev-church vras rrell done 
But he could never understand that he had any 
duty to perform to England. Like Edvrard the Con- 
fessor m many respects, he vras like him m this, 
that he preferred foreigners to Englishmen Two 
batches of foreigners were specially favoured bv him 
First came his mother’s relations from Poitou, m the 
west of France, to the south of the Loire Then 
came his wife s relations horn Provence, a land on 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the east of the 
Pihone Whatever there was that Hemy had to give 
away castles lands, loidships and even bishoprics, 
went to these foieigners Englishmen both laymen 
and cleigymen, naturally grumbled at a system 
which gave all the good things to the foreigners, 
and left only the crumbs to be picked up by them. 

4. Henry sends IToney to the Pope — Before long 
another mischief appeared The jiopes, the sue- 
cessoi-s of Innocent HI., engaged themselves m 
wars m Italy They gave out that they were fight- 
mg for the cause of Christianity itself Henry 
believed aU they said and allowed them to send men 
to England to tav the English cleigy As they did 
not get enough m this way to satisfy them he him- 
self laid taxes upon both clergy and laity and sent 
the money to Borne 
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5 Growing Influence of Parliament — To levy 
these taxes he was ohhged to ask the consent of a 
body which was now beginning to be called Paiha- 
ment It had existed under diffeient names, and 
with some difference in its comiiosition, ever smce 
the English had come mto the island At the 
begmnmg of this reign it very much lesembled 
the present House of Lords without any House 
of Commons There were m it barons who were 
landowners with large estates, and also the bishops 
and the piincipal abbots or heads of the monasteries 
But though parliament was contmually asked for 
money, and though for some time it granted what 
was asked, the dissatisfaction with a kmg who 
squandered Enghsh money on foreigners grew 
deeper every year 

6 Simon de Montfort — At last the barons and 
clergy of England found a leader m a man who was, 
strangely enough, a foreigner by birth Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, had married the kmg’s 
sister He was the first war nor of the day, a man 
great m capacity as m moral worth Sir Simon the 
Eighteous was the name by which he was popularly 
known Under his guidance a parliament was held at 
Oxford m 1258, where the barons appeared m arms 
By a senes of agisements, known as the Provisions 
of Oxford, the government was taken out of the 
hands of the kmg, and placed m the hands of various 
councils The arrangement did not last long The 
baions had it all then own way m the councils, and 
thelesser landowners began to fear that they would 
not get justice from the great ones Earl Simon 
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would have done justice if he could, but the baions 
were too stiong for bun Their folly made them as 
unpopulai as the long had been unpopular before, 
and Henry almost legamed his old authority 

7 The Battle of Lewes and the Government of 
Earl Simon — ^Foi some time theie was agitation and 
confusion, with no certam superiority on either side 
The barons were divided between then jealousy of 
the kmg and their jealousy of Earl Simon For all 
that, Earl Simon was growmg m strength Some 
years before, the freeholdeis, oi men holdmg land of 
their ow, whether it was much or httle, had been 
allowed to choose men to go to parliament to speak 
m then name and to ask for the thmgs which they 
wanted These men are called the lepiesentatives 
of those who send them, and the representatives of 
the freeholders were hke the county members of 
om own time The towns, too, were mcreasmg m 
commercial prosperity, and m the habit of managmg 
their own affans The towns, and especially London, 
the greatest of them all, threw themselves on the 
side of the eail In 1264, he gathered his foUoweis 
together, came down upon the kmg at Lewes, m 
Sussex, and utterly defeated him At the end of the 
day Henry had been made prisoner, and his eldest son 
Edward surrendered himseK soon after For rather 
morethanayeai EarlSimoniuledEngland. Hesum- 
moned the towns to send representatives for the first 
time to parliament He wmhed that people of every 
kmd, the great landowners, the clergy, the smaU land- 
owners, and the townsmen, should all be able to say 
for themselves m parhament what they wanted As a 
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political veiSG-wiitei of the e\piessed it, the 
community of the lealm \va<? to be consulted, and it 
was to be known w'hat was lliouglit by the nation 
as a whole This is cxactl} what we ti}’^ to do now 
Whenever theie is a geneial election, the nation 
chooses men who can go to paihament and saj'’ what 
the nation itself wishes to have done Then, after 
that, it IS the Inismess of the men who make up 
what IS called the government to find out how it is 
to be done 

8 The Battle of Evesham and the Death of Earl 
Simon — Earl Simon meant to lulewell, but once 
moie the jealousy of the barons was too strong foi 
him Young Edw’aid, the king’s eldest son, was wise 
and able beyond his yeais, and he watched the spread 
of this jealousy Ho lesolved to make his escape 
One day he suggested to his keepois to iide laccs 
foi then amusement as well as his own AVhen their 
hoises weie thoioughly liied, he lode oil on Ins 
flesh one, and was soon out of sight Most of the 
baions flocked to Ins standard Earl Simon was at 
Evesham Eiom the top of the church towei he 
saw the prince appioachmg ‘ Commend youi souls 
to God,’ he said to the faithful few who weie aiound 
him, ‘ foi our bodies ai e the prmce’s ’ His little army 
was oveipoweied The earl was slam and his body 
was shamefully mutilated After a w'hile all fuithei 
resistance was overcome The long’s authoiity was 
lestoied, and up to Ins death m 1272 no man 
ventured to laise a hand agamst him 
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I 

j CHAPTEE XI 

/ EDWARD I, 1272 

1 TheEuleof EdwardI in England. — Heniy’sson, 
Edwaid I , Avas a veiy diffeient man from bis father 
He was gieat enough and wise enough to cairy out 
the woijt which Eail Simon had begun He allowed 
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no foieigneis to thiust Englishmen out of places of 
authority on the soil of England He made no 
promises with the mtention of biealong them He 
suiiounded himself with the best and wisest conn- 
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sellois that he could find Wise as his counsellors 
weie, he did not trust in them alone He thought, 
as Earl Simon had thought, that what was mtended 
for the good of all should be submitted to the 
counsel of all He did not for a long time summon 
a parhament m which all classes of men were found , 
but he summoned just those men who Imew auy- 
thmg about the mattei he w'anted advice on In 
this way he became a gieat lawgivei, because he 
never made a law without hearmg what those people 
had to say whom the law prmcipally concerned In 
his hands England prospered as it had never done 
hefoie Edwaid Lept the peace well, and m his 
days the barons did not daie eithei to oppress the 
freeholdei and the citizen, oi to resist the autho- 
iity of the long 

2 The Conquest of Wales — Edward enjoyed the 
sight of a people hvmg peacefully and orderly He 
fancied that the best thmg that could happen to 
people who were not undei his lule would be to be 
brought under it Of all the Britons who were 
found on the south of the Solway Filth, at the 
commg of the Enghsh, those of Noith Wales only 
still retained then mdependence under their own 
prmces, though even theie the prmces acknowledged 
the superiority of the Enghsh Kmg Edward re- 
solved to make this superioiity felt as a real autho- 
rity Two pimces m succession resisted the attempt 
Edwaid overpoweied them, and united the hiEs 
round Snowdon to his English kmgdom He showed 
hiB mfant son to the Welsh, and offered the child to 
them as their prmce Fiom that time the eldest 
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son of the English longs has always borne the title 
of Piince of Wales 



3 Edward’s Interferenoe in Scotland —Wales was 
a small conntiy, and its conquest was not veiy Jd 
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Latei m his reign Edward attempted a moie diffi- 
cult task Alexandei III , Kmg of Scotland, fell 
with his hoise over a high cliff on the coast of 
Fife He was taken up dead, and his giand-daughtei, 
known as the Maid of Norway, was sent for to succeed 
hun The poor child died before she reached Scot- 
land, and as theie were none but distant relations 
to claim the Ciown, it seemed likely that there 
would be a bloody civil war to decide who was to 
weai it To avoid this the Scots called m Edward 
to act as umpne between the claunants The two 
chief competitors were John Balliol and Eobei t Bi uce 
Edwaid summoned the leadmg men of Scotland to 
meet him undei the walls of Nor ham Castle by 
the Tweed Before he would give his decision he 
asked them a question Would the future lung of 
Scotland accept the kmg of England as his Lord 
Paramount or superior, and do homage to hun, 
and swear to be his man, as John had sworn to the 
pope, and as the dukes of Normandy had sworn to 
the kmgs of France The demand was not alto- 
gether without foundation In the days of Edwaid, 
the son of Alfred, the Scots were m fear of the 
Danes, and then- kmg had, as we aie told, chosen 
that Edward as tbeur father and lord They did not 
always behave like very dutiful sons When they did 
not want anythmg from England, and when the 
lung of England was weak, they gave him no respect 
or obedience When the kmg of England was stioiig. 
the Scots were forced to acknowledge his superiority 
Hem 3^ II was the last who had enforced the claim 
Bichaid I had abandoned it The Scots now ac- 
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knowledged the claim agam Edward declared John 
Balhol to be the true heir of Alexander Balhol ac- 
cordingly did homage to Edward, and was crowned 
Emg of Scotland 

4 Edward subdues Scotland — In the time of 
Edward the Elder, the suhmission of the Scots did 
not bring with it any stiong duty of obedience The 
England of the Edward who now leigned was far 
stronger than the England of those earher daj's, and 
Edward I meant his superiority to be marked by the 
submission of Scotland to the Enghsh Courts of Law 
When men went to law m Scotland, those who lost 
their cause asked that it might be heard agam m 
England, and Edward msisted that it should be as 
they asked The Scots were very angry They 
declared that they had nevei meant anythmg of the 
kmd Blather than submit they forced Balhol to 
lead them m war agamst England Edward was 
Miathful when he heard the news of what he called 
rebellion He marched to Scotland, overpowered 
Balhol, and deposed him He left Scotland to be 
ruled by English governors, and he carried off that 
stone on which the Scottish kings had always been 
crowned at Scone, and which now is to be seen under 
the coronation chair of the sovereign of Great 
Bntam m West min ster Abbey The fable ran 
that it was the very stone on which Jacob laid his 
head when he saw the angels ascendmg and descend- 
mg at Bethel Scotsmen boldly prophesied that 
wherever that stone was found kings of Scottish 
blood would reign Three centuries later their 
descendants boasted that the prophecy had been 
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Mfilled m the accession of a Scottish king to the 
throne of England 

5 Eesistance of 'Wilham Wallace — Edwaid 
-wished to rule Scotland fanly and justly But it is 
impossible to lule a nation fauly and justly when it is 
determined not to he luled at all Enghshmen weie 
sent to keep order, and many of them lU-tieated the 
Scots A Scot, named William Wallace, was msulted 
by some of them He gatheied his fiiends and at- 
tacked themmietuin By-and-byall Scotland was m 
msmiection Wallace gathered an aimy and brought 
it to the noith end of a naiiow bridge neai Stnlmg 
The English desjpised him, and began to cross ovei 
thebiidge Whenhalf of them were ovei, Wallace at- 
tacked those who had leached the noith bank befoie 
the lest could pi ess ovei the budge to help them 
Wallace gamed a complete victoiy, diove the Eng- 
lish out of Scotland, crossed the border and plundered 
and burnt English houses in Northumberland Ed- 
ward and the English were very angry In Scotland 
W allace was i egai ded as a ti ue pati lot In England 

he was held to be no better than an mfamous robber 
Edwaid agam mvaded Scotland, where Wallace had 
few except toot soldiers to oppose to him, and these 
he gathered together at Ealknk He formed them 
m a imgwith then pikes stretched out before them 
Enghshmen had by this time learnt the use of the 
long bow, a more terrible weapon than the short one 
used by the Noimians at Hastmgs They boasted 
that an Englishman’s cloth-yard shaft was the 
longest, and his bow the strongest, m the world 
On every village green the small lando-nmei learnt 
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to shoot at the butts About a centur}' latei a great 
poet pointed it out as the maik of one of these small 
landowneis that ‘ m his hand he bore a mighty bow ’ 
At FallvirL. the flight of Enghsh airow s cleared a gap 
m the Scottish ranks The Enghsh horsemen dashed 
m, and the brave Scotsmen died giunly where they 
stood Before long all fiuther resistance was put 
down Wallace’s rule was at an end He fled, and 

remamed m hiding till he was captmed some years 
later It is said that he was betiayed by a Scot 
named Menteith who ga-v e a signal to the Enghsh 
soldieis by turning the loaf on the table with the 
bottom uppeimost Foi a long time it was held to 
be an msult to any one of the name of Menteith to 
turn a loaf the wiong w ny m his pieseiice Wallace 
was taken to Loudon and biutally executed on Tower 
Hill as a tiaitoi Englishmen and Scotsmen can 
jom now m honouimg the memoiy of one w ho fought 
bravely foi his natn e land Edw'aid united Scotland 
with England, and duecled that Scottish representa- 
tives should take part m the English Paihament 
6 The Confirmation of the Charters — The Enghsh 
paihament had become, m the midst of the struggle 
with Scotland, what it has ever smce been In 1295 
thefiist complete paihament met Eilhei then, or at 
least not long aftei wards, the parliament was divided 
into two Houses The baions with the bishops and 
abbots formed the House of Loids, whilst the men 
chosen by the counties and towns formed the House of 
Commons Edward found that if he was to expect 
money from iiarhament for his w ais, he must promise 
never to take money without the consent of pai- 
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bament, and m 1297 be swoieto ai tides knomias tbe 
Confiimationof tbeCbai teis,mwbich bepiomisedto 
levy no moie money witbout a giant from parbament 
At tbe same tune that Edvaid was obbged to give way 
to pai bament, be found bunself stiong enough to re- 
sist tbe del gy The pope gave ordei s that tbe dei gy 
should not pay taxes to kmgs, who were only laymen 
Edwaid didnot getmapassion as Heniyll bad done 
when Beeket displeased bun, but qmetly let tbe dei gy 
know that if they did not pay taxes be should not 
protect them Tbe consequence was that if a clergy- 
man was lobbed tbe judges lefused to punish tbe 
thief, and tbe cleigy discoveied that it was safer foi 
them to pay taxes The cleigy aftei this always 
bi ought then complamts to the kmg and the 
paibament, instead of sepaiatmg themselves fiom 
them Eveiy one saw that Edward would do bis 
best to do what was just, and tbe cleigy tbeiefore 
did not find as much support m tbe people as they 
had m the time of Henry II and Beeket 

7 Else of Eohert Bruce — Scotland would have 
nothing to do with Edward’s government, however 
good it might be The Scots wanted to manage 
then own aftaus without bun Tbe nation found a 
nev leader m Eobeit Biuce, the grandson of one of 
the competitois at Norham Biuce was hardy and 
audacious In tbe church of Dumfiies he stabbed 
Comyn, another of the competitors ‘I doubt,’ he 
said, as he lushed from the sacied buildmg, ‘ I have 
slam the led Comyn ’ ‘I will make sme,’ was the 
reply of one of his followers, who went mto the 
church and completed tbe mm dei It was just the 
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sort of thing -wliicli would louse Edward’s iighteous 
indignation Before he could reach Scotland, Biuce 
had been crowned at Scone, though the ancient 
stone was no longei theie Edwaid’s troops, how- 
ever, were masteis of the country By his orders, 
the Countess of Buchan, who had placed the crown 
on Bruce’s head, was seized and imprisoned in a cage, 
like a captive bud, high up on the walls of Berwick 
The Scottish troops weie easily louted The 
Scottish leaders were sent to the block oi to the 
gallows In 1307 Edward set forth in person to 
complete his work by the destiuction of Biuce him- 
self For good 01 foi evil the old man’s work was 
done The noblest of oui Enghsh kings died at 
Burgh-upon- Sands, neai Carlisle In England he 

had been a wise and firm lulei, striving to give to 
every man his due His hand had been heavy upon 
Scotland, and by aU Scotsmen he was long regarded 
as a bloodthusty tyiant Yet even m his deahngs 
with Scotland he had meant to do well 


CHAPTER XII 

EDWAED n , 1307 EDWAED m , 1327 

1 Edward II and Robert Bruce — There have 
been good kings and bad kmgs m oui history, but 
Edward 11 was the only one of our kmgs who did 
not even try to do m some way the work of a long 
Edwaid n caied for amusements and jests, and 
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pleasuie of eveiy kind, but be let pubhc affairs 
alone He was joking with an unwoithy favourite 
named Pieis Gaveston when he ought to have been 
governmg England Foi a time the Enghsh 
Boldieis whom his gieat fathei had tiained held 
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Scotland down Biuce fled, thiough adventure 
after adventure, from one Highland hidmg-place to 
another Whenever he saw a chance, he dashed out 
upon the English But for a long time he was 
always forced to fly after a moment’s success Thei e 


G 
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IS a sloi}' that, as he lay sleepless oii Ins bed in 
utlei despair of success, he Matched a spider spring- 
ing foiM'aid si\ times to attach its thread to a -wall, 
and failing e\ery (line The sevendi time the 
spider succeeded Bruce determined to tr 3 once 
more This time he Mas at last successful Eng- 
land Mas MTeahoned hy EdM aid's folly The English 
nobles had risen against him, and Mhen Englishmen 
M-eioquaiiellrngMith one another they had no tune 
to oppose Bruce in Scotland One fortress aftei 
another M’as taken, till Stnling alone of all the 
Scottish foi titled toMuis remained in the keeping of 
an English garrison 

2 Bannockburn — Afloi this men Ednard II 
could no longer look on carelessly In 1814 ho led 
a mighty army to the help of the garrison in Stirlmg 
Bruce met him at Bannockburn close hy the tomi 
Bruce M-as as Mary as ho M’as bold ‘ Well skilled to 
rule the fight,’ ho dug pitsm front of his army, placed 
shaip stakes upright in them, and coi orcd them ovei 
M'lth turf supported by sticks The horses of the 
proud English knights, galloping o\ or the groimd, 
broke through the tuif and plunged into tlie pits 
The Mhole aimy of Edward Mas thioMn into confu- 
sion The Scots fought heartily foi their native 
country Suddenly, o\ei the broM of a hill, a 
numbei of servants appealed, who wore mistaken by 
the dispirited English foranolherarmj’’ EdM aid and 
his brilliant ariay of nobles and knights tumed and 
fled Fiom that time foiMard theie were many wars 
between England and Scotland , but Scotland nevei 
again ran any serious risk of bemg conqneied 
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3 The Ead of the Reign of Edward II — Foi some 
years longei Edwaid II lemamed on the thione, 
domg no good to any one Even his wife jomed his 
enemies, and with geneial assent dethioned him, 
and made his eldest son hmg as Edwaid III Not 
long afterwaids Edward II was biutally murdeied 
at Beikeley Castle 



4 Causes of the Himdred Years War — In the 
reign of Edwaid III began what is usually known 
as the Hundred Teais Wai with Fiance, because, 
though it did not contmue for all that peiiod without 
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Btoppmg, fightmg slopped voij seldom, and llicn only 
for a \ery {e^^ ■scars, till a Imndied years \sere 
over Tiro beginning of the v,as caused by Iwo 
thmgs In the firsl xrlaco, Ibebing of England still 
possessed lands in the part of France called Gascony, 
round Bordeaux, and ilie bing of Franco cor clod a 
countiy rrlicrc the people tnlbed Fiencli, tlrougb it 
bad never boon subject to an'\ of his family before 
In the second place, the Fiencb liing rrisbed to ob- 
tain porrer in Flandois, the r\ ostein part of that 
country rrhicb is now Known as the Ivingdom of 
Belgium At that time it rras reiy important to 
England that Flandeis should not bo in the power 
of the French lung It -was full of gieat manufac- 
turing torvns, such as Ghent and Bruges, whoio rvool 
was made into cloth, and as tboio rras no calico made 
then, or cotton goods of aii) Kind, woollen cloth was 
oven more wanted in the time of Edward III than 
it 16 now These towns, thoiofoio, were in those 
da3’’s veiy much what Maiichestei and Leeds are in 
our time In England there rveie no such places 
Not onlj' wore there no great torvns, but the country 
was veiT diffeicnt from what it is norv Tliere was 
a much larger tract of open land without hedges, 
over rvhich strayed largo flocKs of sheep, just as they 
do norv m Australia , and many Englishmen lived 
and grew rich by shear ing these sheep and sendmg 
the wool to be made into cloth in Flanders, as the 
Australians norv send then wool to bo made mto 
cloth at Leeds, and the Americans and others send 
cotton to be made mto calico at Manchester 
Englishmen were therefore afraid lest the French 
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long should conquei these to^vns, and stop then: 
tiade vnth England 

5 Edward’s Claun to the French Throne — Bdwai d 
however was not content to fight foi the trade with 

THE PLANT AGE NET KINGS OF ENGLAND 


Henry II 

(Sprung both from WUlmm the Conqueror and from Edmund Ironside ) 


Richaidl (1189-1199) Jb/in (1199-1216) 


Eleanor, m K of Castile 
Blanche, m Leivisof rrance 


Henry III (1216-1272) 


Elchard, king of Glennany 


Edicard / (1272-1307) 


Edmund, E ofLancastei 


Eduard II (1307-1327) Henry, E of Lancaster 
Edward III (1327-1377) Henry, D of Lancaster 


Eduard (Black Prince) Lionel,!) of Clarence John of Gaunt, u ho m Blanche 
died I 1376 


Richard II (1377-1399) Phihppa 


Roger Mortimer 
Anne Mortimer 


Henry IV (1399-1413) 
Herry P (1413-1422) 

I 

Henrn YI (1422-1461) 


RiohurJ D of York Edu'ard (killed at 
I Tew kesbury) 


Edwaidir (1461-1483) Richard III (1483-1485) 


Elizabeth of York, -who married 
Henry Tudor 


I 

Ediiaid r (1483) 


Richard 
D of York 


Flanders He declared that he was himself the 
lawful long of France, because his mother had been 
the sister of the last kmg, whilst the king who 
now reigned in France, Phihp YI , was only the last 
lung’s cousm The French said that a woman could 
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not lule in Fiance , nor could any man have any 
right to lule there through his mothei What they 
leally caied about vas that they should beiuled by 
a Frenchman, and not by an Englishman In fact, 
^Yhat^^as good for Fiance was good foi England too 
It could only bring haim to Englishmen that thou- 
sands of them should kill and be lalled m oidei to 
make Fienchmen obey a foreignei They might 
win battles and be talked of at home, but theyweie 
suie to fail in the end Wai is sometimes a duty, 
but a wai of tins land is wicked and luinous If 
Edwaid had been content to fight foi the independ- 
ence of Flandeis, he would have been able to ha^e 
ended his wai bj' a peace which would piobabl)’’ 
ha\c lasted a long time By fighting for the crown 
of Fiance, he engaged m a wai which could not 
end till the English w'eie driven out of France 
6 The Battle of Crecy and the Siege of Calais — 
Edward’s first victoiy was in a sea-fight at Sluys, 
wheie 30,000 Frenchmen weie slam oi drowned 
After a little time Edwaid III gamed a still gi eater 
victoiy at Crecy Just as the English at Senlac 
contmued fighting on foot with axes, though the 
Noimans had long ago learned to fight on horse 
back, so the French at Crecy (1346) contmued to 
fight on hoiseback after the English had learned 
to fight on foot with the bow, though the Enghsh 
knights and gentlemen still fought on horseback 
The Fiench mdeed had a number of Genoese archers, 
but the French gentlemen on horseback despised 
eveiy one who fought on foot A shower came on 
and w'et the bow-stimgs of the Genoese archers, so 
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tnat they weie not leady to use then weapons 
Philip called out to his gentlemen to iide m 
amongst these pool Genoese aichers and to cut them 
down, as if they weie meie useless lumber The Eng- 
hsh bowmen kept their bows m cases till the ram 
was over They weie free men long accustomed to 
shoot stiongly and steadily at the maik Down went 
those gay and gallant French horsemen before the 
pitiless shower of arrows, and the English knights 
charging amongst them completed the victory The 
Kin g’s eldest son, the Black Prmce as he was called, 
boi e himseK nobly on that day, boy as he was Once 
durmg the fight some one, who saw him hard pressed, 
called on Edward to send him aid ‘No,’ said 
Edward, ‘ let the hoy win his spurs ’ The spurs were 
the mark which distmgmshed the knights from the 
lower ranks, or from those who were only leainmg 
to fight Not long after the battle of Ciecy, Edward 
besieged Calais He did not take it for eleven 
months When there was no longer any thmg to eat 
m the town, the chief citizens came out to beg for 
mercy, with cords m their hands, to show that they 
were ready to be hanged The kmg showed mercy 
to them, but he turned almost every Frenchman out 
of Calais and filled it with Englishmen, so that it 
remamed an English town for more than 200 years 
7 The Battle of Poitiers — Ten years after the 
Battle of Crecy, the Black Prince won for himself 
another great victory at Poitiers Philip VI had 
died, and his son John was by that time kmg of 
France He ordered his knights to charge up a lane 
at the end of which was the small army of the Black 
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Prince, but be did not know that at the end of the 
lane there \veie English archeis behind the hedges 
till the ariows began to fl}’’ As the hoises weie 
struck down, those behind fell ovei them as they lay 
on the giound m that nairow space In a moment 
the pioud Fiench army was m confusion The 
Black Prmce ehaiged, and the victorj' was complete 
Kmg John himself was taken piisoner 

8 Chivalry — It was the duty of a knight to fight 
bravely It was also his duty when the battle was 
over to treat knights and gentlemen with gentleness 
and mercy The word Chivalry, which means that 
which befits a Imight, is still used whenei er a man 
who 18 stiong employs his strength to help those who 
are weak, moie especially to help and piotect a 
woman Aftei the battle the Prince led John to his 
o^vn tent, and set him down to the dinnei jirovided 
for himself Then he stood behmd his chan and 
waited on him like a seivant Conduct of this land 
IS the best thing of which we hear in those fierce 
days Unfortunately gentleness was not shown to 
all alike It w'as not thought at all necessaiy to 
treat kmdly any one who was not a knight oi a 
gentleman The Enghsh used then stiength to 
plunder and destioy Pool Fiench peasants had 
their cottages burnt, then little store of money 
carried off, their vme-tiees cut down, then corn 
reaped or tiodden under foot On one occasion, some 
years later, a town named Limoges, m which the 
soldiers had refused to surrender, was given ovei to 
destruction by the Black Pimce himself, and the 
brave waiiioi, who was usually so gentle, looked 
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calmly on whilst old men and innocent citizens weie 
brutally slam In Fi ance a bittei hatred ai ose agamst 
the name of Englishman, which has only died out m 
oui own time after 500 years have passed away 
9. The Peace of Bretigny — Even the better 
Englishmen themselves felt some shame for the 



FRANCE AFTER THE PEACE OF BRETIGNA 

(Tlie dotted space represents the Domimons of the King of Prance, the space 
marked \^•ith lines represents the Domimons of the King of England ) 


misery they were causmg Once as then army was 
maichmg amongst rumed crops and bmnt cottages, 
the black clouds gathered thickly The hghtnmg 
flashed and the thunder pealed To the Enghsh 
it seemed as if the voice of God was heard m con- 
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demnation of their -wicliedness Edwaid made peace 
with France By the Treaty of Bretigny a consider- 
able part of France was to he his, and Fienchmen 
weie to pay large sums of money to him 

10 The Labourers — No one is ever the bettei 
for lobhery Enghshmen had been m the habit of 
gammg riches by plunder, and money which is got 
without hard work is usually spent far too easily 
The peace put an end to the chance of lobbmg 
Frenchmen, but it did not put an end to the 
expensive habits which had come to all soi ts of people 
m England Instead of trymg to live more quietly 
and less extiavagantly, Englishmen now began to try 
to get as much as they could fiom their neighbours 
There was one class of people who suffeied much 
Foi a long time the land had been cultivated, not by 
labouieis who woik for a certain sum of money, but 
by sei fs, oi villeins, as they were then called These 
villems weie men who had cottages, and lands of 
their own to cultivate At one time they had not 
been badly off As there was not much money m 
the countiy, many of them had paid lent not with 
money, but with work They had done a certam 
number of days’ woik for their landlord mstead of 
giving him a ceitam numbei of pounds oi shilhngs 
For some time, howevei, most of these villems had 
paid money mstead of woikmg It was now found 
that the landlords who had come back from Fiance 
tiled to make thevillems domoiework than they had 
been accustomed to do, and even to make those of 
them do woik who had not been obliged to woik 
foi many yeais Besides these villeins there were 
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m the tune of Ed^vard III a gieat many free 
laboureis who worked for money as they do now 
These, too, were hardly treated and forced to work 
yeiy hard foi very httle pay 

11 The Black Death — Whilst the villems and 
labomers weie grumbhng, a tenable disease swept 
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over England It was called the Black Death, and 
caused more destruction than any plague which has 
smce destioyed men We cannot teU exactly how 
many died, but it is supposed by some that at least 
one hah of the people perished This fearful death 
brought some hope to the serfs and labourers who 
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lemained alive It is true that the iich died as •well 
as the pool , but the land did not die Theie was 
just as much woik to be done as befoie, just as much 
corn to be leaped oi sheep to be shorn, and only half 
as many reapeis or sheareis to do it Instead of a 
master findmg moie men than he wanted, he could 
not find enough The labourers naturally asked 
foi more money than they had had befoie, and the 
villems finding then work was more wanted, weieless 
inclmed to give as much of itastheyhad given before 
The landlords, however, chose members of Pailia- 
ment, and the villems and labourers did not The 
landlords, bemgm Parliament, made there what laws 
they pleased One of the new laws made by them was 
kno'wn as the Statute of Labom er s By it any laboui ei 
was to be punished who asked for moie wages than 
he had had before the Black Death No wonder the 
laboui ers were very angry at bemg cheated m this way 
A preachei named John Ball went about tellmg them 
not only that they had a right to as much as their 
labour was worth, but that there ought to be no more 
landlords He was always repeatmg two Imes — 

"When Adam delved and Eve span 

"Who was then a gentleman 

till the Villems and labourers were i eady to do any- 
thmg 

12 The Last Days of Edward III — It was not 
only the labourers who weie dissatisfied War with 
Prance broke out agam, and the best leaders of the 
English were now dead Edwai d EH lost his senses 
m his old age, and was unable eithei to fight or 
govern The Black Pi mce was m ill-health There 
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was a new Fiench king, Cliailes V , who was too 
prudent to fight gieat battles Step by step the 
English lost most of the land they had in France 
The English nobles thought it would he a fine thing 
to lob the clergy, as they could no longer lob the 
French , and the king’s thud son, called John of 
Gaunt, that is to say, of Ghent, the town m Flanders 
where he had been boin, cued out loudly that the 
clergy should have no moie powei in England, and 
began to turn them out of the ofiices which they 
held m the Government It seems stiange now that 
all the offices m the State should be filled by the 
clergy, and that a bishop should be Lord Tieasurei 
to look after the Ling’s money, or Lord Chancel- 
lor to decide lawsmts But m those days no one 
who was not a clergyman knew enough to do any- 
thmg w'hich needed the exercise of a man’s biams, 
and there was good sense enough stiU m England 
to remember this The Black Prmce, sick and 
wasted as he was, appealed m Parhament and de- 
clared against his brother The Good Parhament, 
as it was called, turned off some of John of Gaunt’s 
fiiends who had been gettmg money by cheatmg the 
lung and the nation, and put the bishops back into 
office But the Black Pimce did not live long 
enough to do more When he died, John of Gaunt 
did again as he liked, and soon aftei Edward III 
died also All the conquests of the early pait of the 
leign had come to nothmg, and Enghshmen who had 
set out to lob Frenchmen weie trying to lob one 
another Waihke glory, when it does not come from 
self-defence, or from an attempt to piotect the weak 
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against the stiong, is like the apples which weie once 
fabled to gi ow by the Dead Sea Outwardly they wei e 
fan to look on, but they turned to dust and ashes in 
the mouth 


CHAPTER XIII 

EICH^Un II, 1377 



1 The Insurrection of the Peasants — The leign 
of Eichaid II bi ought moie trouble He was the 
son of the Black Pi nice, and though he was only ton 
years old it was hoped that he would be like his 
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fathei when he grew up At first England was luled 
by his uncles, and chiefly bj’- John of G-aunt The war 
went on, but eveiy year some Fiench towns weie lost, 
and the English ainues, mstead of bimgmg home 
spoil fiom abroad, cost much money Heavy taxes 
were laid on to pay the expense If the pooi had 
complamed before of their haid tieatment fiom the 
rich, they complamed much moie now. The tax- 
gatheieis did not find it easy to collect the money 
At last one of them went mto the house of a Kent- 
ish man, and insulted his daughtei The father 
at once killed the man Thousands of villeins 
rose m rebellion They asked that the new taxes 
should be put down, and that there should be no more 
bondage, that is, that no one should be obliged to work 
for his landlord without bemg paid But they did 
not ask quietly and firmly They were angry and 
Ignorant, and they did exactly what angry and igno- 
rant men always do They threw everything mto 
confusion They burnt the rolls of parchment on 
which were written the account of the services which 
they were bound to render to the landlords They 
murdered the lawyers who had argued agamst them 
m the law-courts that they were bound to render 
these services A large body of them, with Wat 
Tyler at then head, at last reached London Young 
Eichaid was only sixteen, but he rode boldly out to 
meet them He promised to fi ee them f i om bondage. 
Those to whom he spoke were satisfied, and many 
went home But it is impossible to satisfy a 
whole mob A yellmg crowd rushed through the 
streets of London, seized on the Archbishop of 
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2 John Wyclif — The landloids had then way, 
however, for a little time They had foiceonthen 
side Theie was one man m England, howevei, who 
had been foi some time tiymg to teach men that theie 
IS somethmg bettei than foice JohnWychf was a 
learned priest He began by aigumg against the 
powei of the pope m England The popes had long 
ceased to do any good m England, and all that was 
Imown of them was that they weie always aslang 
foi Enghsh money, and tiymg to hell) then Italian 
friends by givmg them ehuich offices m England 
In the leign of Edwaid IH and Richaid II laws 
weie made by the Enghsh Paihament to stop this 
Wyclif aigued agamst the pope in this affan Then 
heaigued against the wealth and powei of thecleigy 
Clergymen, he said, ought to pi each and visit the 
pool Unless they did then duty they had no light 
toso much money Wyclif tianslated the Bible, and 
sent out a numbei of men called the Pool Piiests 
to explam it to the people The gieat poet 
Chaucei, who hved at this time, is thought to have 
had Wychf m his nund when he desciibed a good 
piiest, and told how he taught the doctime of 
Chiist and of his apostles, but followed it fiist 
himself By-and-by Wychf attacked some of the 
doctrmes which weie then believed in the Chmch 
He found people of diffeient kinds to suppoit him 
In the fiist place theie weie those who leaint to 
beheve w'hat he taught These people weie called 
Lollaids, fiom a woid which means to sing, just as if 
they had been called Psalm-smgeis In the second 
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place he -was suppoited by great noblemen, wbo vreie 
very pleased to bear him say that clergymen ought 
nottobave money unless they did then duty 'ViTiat 
Wycbf meant was that the cleigymen ought to do 
their duty What the great noblemen meant was 
that they ought to take the clergymen’s money away 
fiom them, without tiymg to make them do then 
duty. Foi some time Wyclif seemed to he piospei- 
mg But theie weie two thmgs agamst him 
Prmtmg had not yet been discoveied, so that Bibles 
weie very expensive, as each copy had tobewiitten 
out, and even if pooi people could have affoided to 
buy them, they had nevei been taught to read Then, 
agam, the great gentlemen had been fiightened by 
the msuiiection of the peasants They had thought 
it a fine thmg to take away the money of the cleigy- 
men because they did not do then duty, without 
really carmg whethei they did then duty oi not 
They had now found out that the peasants could ask 
gentlemen whethei they had been domg then duty, 
and whether they really caied foi anythmg except 
for money and enjoyment The consequence was 
that they did not caie to hsten any lougei to a 
man like Wychi, and that they began to look upon 
him as a distuibei of the peace He was pie- 
vented from teaehmg at Oxford, and forced to go to 
his palish at Lutterwoith, where he died not long 
after 

3 Richard II and his Uncles —The rest of the 
leign of Eichaid II was taken up with a long 
struggle foL power, between the lung on the one 
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Side, and liis uncles, suppoited by some of the gieat 
nobles, on the otliei Eichaid, ■when he reached 
manhood, sho^^ed that he could sometimes be as 
cool and daring as he had been on the day hen he 
faced "VVat Tylei and his mob ‘ Tell me,’ he 
suddenly said to his uncle, the Dube of Gloucestei, 
‘ ho\s’ old lam’ ‘ Yom Highness,’ was the answei, 
‘is in yoiii tiienty-sccond yeai ’ ‘ Then,’ said the 

king, ‘ I am suicl> of age to manage my ouii affairs,’ 
and he tinned his uncles out of the council But 
he did not know hoi\ to use the goieinment when 
he had it His onlv idea of being a Icing was that 
it gave him plenty of mone} to spend His uncles 
did not know what to do with powci any bettei than 
he did Sometimes they woie stiong enough to seize 
the goveiiimeiit, and to jiut Bichaid’s chief coun- 
cillois to death Sometimes he was stiong enough 
to seize the goieinment and to put his chief 
opponents to death He had one of his uncles, 
the Duke of Gloucestei, muideied , and had anothei 
gieat nobleman, the Earl of Aiuiidel, executed 
He seemed to be completely niastei of England 
4 End of the Reign of Richard II — At last only 
two of the gieat noblemen who had been Eichaid’s 
enemies weie left One of these W'as Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Noifolk The other was Heniy of 
Bolmgbioke, Duke of Heiefoid, the son of John of 
Gaunt, and m this w'a-^ Eichaid’s first consul The 
kmg had pardoned them, but he was very well 
pleased to hear that they had quarrelled, and that 
they intended to settle the quaiiel, as men did m 
those days, by fightuig The fight w'as to take place 
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at Coventiy, and Eichard was tlieie to see fair play 
Just as they weie going to begin, the king stopped 
the fight and banished them both, Mowbiay foi hfe, 
and Bohnghioke foi ten yeais As they had com- 
mitted no ciune pioved agamst them m any comt of 
law, this was most un 3 ust Befoie long Eichaid 
acted moie unjustly still John of Gaunt died, and 
Eichaid took possession of his lands, mstead of 
allowmg his son, the banished Bolmgbioke, to have 
them Honesty would have been a bettei pohcy 
Eveiy man m England who had any piopeity at 
all, wasafiaid that if he died his son would be tieated 
in the same way Bolmgbioke undei stood how many 
fi lends Eichaid had made foi him by this act of 
miustice He sailed foi England and landed m 
Yorkshire, askmg only foi his father’s lands Thou- 
sands flocked m to support him, and Eichaid was 
deserted Henry then claimed the crown, and 
Eichaid, left without support, was obhged to give 
it up He was thrown mto prison In those days 
there was but a short step for longs from the 
prison to the grave, and, like his gieat-giandfathei, 
Edwaid II , Eichaid H was murdered not long after 
his dethronement 


CHAPTEE XIY 

THE HOUSE OF LAHCASTEH. 

HENRY R' , 1399 HENRY V , 1413. HENRY M , 1422 

1 Henry’s Title to the Crown — Henry IV , as 
Bolmgbioke was now called, was the first king of'the 
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family known as the House of Lancastei, because 
he inheiited the duchy of Lancastei fiom his father, 
John of Gaunt Since the accession of Heniy IH , 
the custom had established itself, of placmg on the 
thione the eldest son of the last kmg, or, if he died 



m his father s hfetime, as the Black Pi mce had done, 
the eldest son of the eldest son Still, though the 
habit of choosing any one who was thought fit out of 
the loyal family had gone out, Enghshmen did not 
consider that the government of a country was to be 
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looked on as belonging to a king, m the same way that 
a house oi a field belonged to a man They dethroned 
Edwaidll andEichaidll because they governed 
badly When Edwaid II was dethioned, they put his 
eldest son m his place Eichaid II had no ehildien 
Theie was, however, an heu to the ci own, neai er than 
Henry, by light of bnth, m Eoger Mortimer, Eail 
of Maichj who was the grandson of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, a son of Edwaid HI , older than John of 
Gaunt Henry IV theiefoie reigned not by light 
of buth, but because parliament had allowed him 
to take the thione, very much as John had leigned 
Foi this leason he was obhged to act moie accoid- 
mg to the wishes of paihament than the kmgs 
befoie him had done, because, if he did not, paiha- 
ment might dethrone him as it had dethioned 
Eichaid In many ways this was a good thing 
The long could no longei do as he pleased, asEichard 
had done, and could not take away men’s money or 
lands 01 banish them without trial But parhaments 
aie made of men, and thiee oi fom hundred men 
can do thmgs as wicked and evil as one man can 
2 Law made for the Burning of Heretics — At this 
time the men who made up the paihament were stdl 
frightened lest there should be another rebellion of 
the peasants The Lollards were still pieachmg 
agamst the doctrmes beheved by the chuich, and 
those who disbeheved the doctrines of the church 
weie usually the same men who would have tried to 
free theseifs fiomwoikmg for the landlords without 
being paid f 01 then labouis, and who would have hked 
to do as much harm to the landlords as they could 
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Pailiament, tbeiefoie, deleimmed to tiy and put 
down the hoietics — as those ^\ele called y ho taught 
a behef which was diffeient fiomthat of thechuich 
— paitly because they thought that heiesywas doing 
haim, and pailly because they w'eie afiaid lest the 
heietics should want to take away the piopeity of 
the gentlemen Foi the fust time in English histoiy, 
a law w as made dii ectmg that hei ehcs should be Imm t 
alive The bishops and all lehgious peisons were 
convinced that any one who believed what was false m 
lehgion Avould sufTei eveil.i'^tingtoiments, e^ en if he 
made a mistake honestly, and the}’- theiefoie thought 
that they woie domg a chaiitable thing m binning 
those who taught others to believe that which would 
binig such fiightful consequences upon them 

3 Eebellion against Henry IV — Heniy’s leign 
w'as a tioubled one The gieat nobles who had done 
much to jilace hmi on the thioneweie not leady to 
obey hmi, and he had to be always leady to fight in 
01 del to keep them down One gieat house, that of 
the Peicies, was paiticulaily dangeious to him The 
head of that house was the Eail of Noithumbeiland 
His lands w'eie on the boideis which separate 
England fiom Scotland It was his business to 
see that no Scottish aimy and no Scottish band of 
lobbeis crossed the Tw^eed, to bum Enghsh houses 
and to kill Enghsh men It was theiefoie necessary 
that he should hai e many aimed men midei his 
command, and it w'as easy to employ these aimed 
men agamst the king He made fiiendship with the 
Scots, and some of that nation, togethei with Ow en 
Glendow'ei, a pow'eiful man in Wales, joined himm 
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a lebellion A gieat battle was fought at Shiews- 
buiy, wheie Noithumbeiland was defeated, and his 
son Haiiy Hotspui was killed Heniy had not 
come to an end of his difficulties Enemy aftei 
enemy opposed him, and he died a sad and worn 
out man, aftei a leign of fouiteen yeais 



KING niCIKUlD II KMGHTING HEMIY 01 SIONJIODTH 

IN iei:k,vkd, 1399 


4 Heniy of Moumoutli, Prince of Wales — His son, 
Heniy of Monmouth, had been knighted by Eichaid 
II befoie his father became long He had fought 
biavely at the battle of Shiewsbuiy He was full of 
fiohc, and theie aie stones about his wild conduct 
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when lie was amusing hnnaelf It is f-aul that he 
once thieatenecl a iiulge named Gascoigne, and lliat 
Gascoigne sent him to piiRon Tlie fitoi;\ used lo he 
beheicd tlial, wlien Ilcnu hecamo hing, ho piaised 
Gascoigne foi doing jusficc, tliougli lie had himself 
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been the sufteiei As howevei he leallj’’ dismissed 
Gascoigne as soon as his fiithei died, it is to be feaied 
that he did not behave as w ell as has been supposed 
5 Henry V makes War upon Franee — The new” 
long, Heniy V , lesolved to fiee himself fiom these 
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difficulties by imitating Edwaid III He thought 
that if a "wai was begun with the Ei ench the nobles 
would follow him instead of lebelhng agamst him 
He theiefoie put fowaid a claim to the ciown of 
Erance As he was not the eldest descendant of 
Edward III , he had no claim which any law-couit 
m the woild would have allowed , but it happened 
that the kmg of Eiance, Ghailes W , was out of his 
mmd, and that his nobles was quariellmg with one 
anothei He was theiefoie able to set out with 
moie chance of success than Edward III had had 
He was himself a good and upiight man m othei 
matteis, and a biave and able geneial His aimy 
was a stiong one, and Enghshmen, who caied httle 
whether the excuse foi the war was good oi not, weie 
burning to levenge themselves upon the Eienchfoi 
havmg driven them out of the land m thefoimei wai 
6, Siege of Harfleur and Battle of Agincourt — 
In 1415 Henry landed, and took Haifleui, after a 
teiiible siege Sickness broke out m his army and 
swept away thousands who did not feai the face 
of an enemy In spite of this he deteimmed to 
march from Haifleui to Calais with the few men 
who lemamed to him At Agmcouit his way was 
baried by at least fifty oi sixty thousand Eiench- 
men Henry had at the highest leckonmg but 
nine thousand men with him, but he had no feai 
The battle was fought on October 25, the feast 
of Samt Crispin and Samt Ciispian The night 
before, the vigil of the feast, he overheard some one 
m his camp wishmg that a few thousands of the 
stout men who weie idle m England had been with 
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them ‘No,’ said the lung, ‘ I would not have one 
man moie ’ [These woids of his have been put mto 
poetiy by Shahspere — 

No, niv fair cousin 
If wc nic marked to die, wo arc enough 
To do our country loss , and if to lii e, 

The fewer men, the gieater share of lionour 
God's wnll ! I piay thee, wish not one man more 



auchers, fifteenth centuet 


By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost , 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offendmg soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not n man from England 
God’s peace I I would not lose so great an honour 
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As one man more, methinks, Trould share from me 
For the best hope I hare 0, do not ■wish one more 

This day is call’d the feast of Cnspian 
He that outh'ves this day, and comes safe home, 

"Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Cnspian 
He that shall hve this day, and see old age. 

Will Yearly on the Yigil feast his neighboms, 

And say — ‘ To morrow is Samt Cnspian ’ 

Then wiU he stnp his sleeve, and show his scars 
Old men foiget , yet aU shall be forgot. 

But he’ll remember -with advantages 

What feats he did that day Then shall oui names 

Famihar in their mouths as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Sahsbury and Glostei, 

Be in then flowing cups 'heshly remembered 
This stoiy shall the good man teach his son , 

And Cnspin Caspian shall ne’er go by. 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 

For he to dav that sheds his blood wath me, 

Shall be my brother , be he ne’er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition , 

And gentlemen m England now a bed 

Shall think themselves accms’d they were not here , 

And hold their manhoods cheap -whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Samt Cnspm’s day ] ' 

The battle of the next day was Giecy ovei again 
The jPiench hoi semen, splendid in then blight 
aimoui and then goigeous aiiay, chaiged down upon 
the httle Enghsh host The giound was wet with 
lam, and the hoises labouied heavily m the deep 
mud till they could move foi ward no longer All the 

' The part within brackets should be omitted if the class is 
not sufBciently advanced to understand it 
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while LheEnglish bo^Mnen pouied then anows, their 
cloth -jaid shafts, amongst tlioni, and the English 
hoisemen bioko in amongst them to finish tlieir 
defeat The gioimd was strewed with eleven thou- 
sand slain Fienchmen, amongst whom w'oie the 
noblest of the great men of Fiance 

7 The Siege of Eonen — Foi the moment theie 
was little to he done The English aimy had been 
laige enough to wan a victoiy, but it was not laige 
enough to conquei Fiance Henry letuincd to 
England Two yeais lalei he came baclv to Fiance 
He took town aftm town There was a long siege 
of Rouen The tow nsiuen w oi e short of food, and m 
oidei that tlio^ might ha\ e all the food (hat was left 
foi thenisehes they thrust out of then gates twelve 
thousand men, women, and childien, who had come 
m foi sheltei fiom tho countiy lound Henry 
ciuellj lefused to let them pass Day by daj’’ 
staivation earned oft its wi etched victims Inside 
the town the miseiy was almost as great At last 
the townspeople weie diiven by meie famine to sui- 
lendei, and Heniy had gamed iiossession of a town 
the inhabitants of wliicli hated him and his English 

8 The last Tears of Henry V — Heniy caied not 
W'hethei he was hated oi not The strong, biave, 
ciuel man went on his vietoiious couise, little 
thmkmg that his evil deeds were piepaiing evil, if 
not foi himself, foi his chddien after him Conquest 
was easy enough The mad French kmg could 
neither command an army noi rule a stale The 
French nobles weie quaiielling wuth one another as 
bitterly as ever Some years before the most power- 
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ful of them, the French kmg’s cousm, the Duke of 
Bui gundy, had muideied the kmg’s bi other, the 
Duke of Orleans Now the friends of the Duke of 
Orleans murdered the Duke of Bmgundy, and the 
yoimg pimce, the eldest son of the king, looked on 
with approval whilst the deed was being done The 
new Duke of Buigimdy jomed Henry, m order that 
he might take revenge for his father’s murder This 
gaveHeniy great advantage, and before long a treaty 
was signed by which Henry and his successors were 
to be kings of Fiance as soon as King Charles died 
It was also agreed that Henry should many the 
French kmg’s daughter Catherine Not long after- 
wards Henry died, and Charles soon followed him to 
the grave 

9 The Enghsh Rule m France — The hen to all 
this bloodshed and glory was an mfant, Henry YI of 
England The baby was crowned King of Fiance m 
Pans, and a great part of Fiance subrmtted because 
it could not help it His uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
a brave and able man, the brother of the late long, 
ruled the north of Fiance m the name of his 
mfant nephew To the south of the Lone kmg 
Chailes’Bson,knownasChailes'\HI ,wasob6yed The 
Enghsh however were wmnmg town after town At 
last they besieged Orleans If that were taken 
Charles would hardly be alrle to resist much longer 
The Enghsh believed that they would soon have 
eveiythmg then own way Happily violence cannot 
last for ever Anmes might march backwards and 
forwards amidst blood and corpses for a time, as if to 
spread death andium amongst those whose only wish 
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IB to be at i)eace ■« ei e the only object oi tb living foi 
The time Mas noiv coming iiben this blood should be 
lequiied at then hands The England of Hem i V , 
like the England of Edwai dill jhadbeenioiystiong 
because it ivas bettei goveined, and because men 
lived liettei and hapinoi lives in it than elsewhere in 
Euiope Built had used its sf length to oppress and 
not to helpothci nations Theiefoie it \\as hated 
with a bittei halicd, a hatied v Inch v ould make e\ en 
the divided Fiench stiong to lesist The^ waited 
but foi a woid to lOuse them against then tyiants 
10 Joan Dare — Tlie A\oid came, as it always 
does, when it yas little looked for Fai away in 
Loiiaine theie uas a loung peasant gnl, Joan 
Daic, knoun usually in England, by a cuiious mis- 
take, as Joan of Aie She was pine and simple, and 
utteily without leainmg But she had a uaim 
heait of pity, and as she san aiound liei the 
tiampluig of the English hoisemen ovei the coin- 
fields, and heaid the tales of woe and agonj vhich 
leached hei fiom e\ei> side, hoi soft woman’s heait 
was melted m pity foi the lealm of Fiance The 
woids of hope which lose vithin hei seemed as 
though they came fiom without She fancied that 
she heaid angels’ loices bidding hei dehvei hei 
native land, and telling hei to go foith and not to 
lest till Oileans was saved fiom the English, and till 
Chailes was ci owned at Eheims, and anomted w'lth 
the holy oil w’hich, as w'as then believed, had come 
down fiom heaven ‘ I must go to the king,’ she 
said, ‘ even if I w'eai my limbs to my i eiy Imees 
I had fai lathei lest and spm by my mothei’s side 
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foi this IS no woik of my choosmg, but I must go 
and do it, foi my Loid wills it ’ Hei fathei and hei 
fi lends tiled m vam to hmdei hei At last she 
peisuaded a passmg knight to take hei to the long 
‘My name,’ she said, when she was biought befoie 
him, ‘ IS Joan the Maid. The Heavenly Kmg sends 
me to tell you that you shall be anomted and ci owned 
m the city of Bheims, and you shall be lieutenant of 
the Heavenly Kmg, who is Kmg of Fiance ’ Chailes 
had by this time lost all hope of gammg a \nctory 
by human means, and he let hei do as she wished A 
smt of aimoui was made foi hei, and she mounted 
hei hoise astiide like a man, with a bannei m hei 
hand The lude soldieis believed that she was 
mdeed sent fiom heaven They followed hei 
where they would follow no one else At hei biddmg 
they buist through the English ai my befoie Oileans 
and entered the town m tiiumph 

11 Capture and Death of Joan — From that mo- 
ment the English lost all chance of conqueimg 
Fiance The French had hope agam, and hope 
gave them the courage which they had lost The 
Maid marched toEheims There, in her presence, 
Chailes received the crown of Fiance The Maid 
had done her work, and would gladly have gone 
back to her home , but the French soldiers did not 
think that they could conquer without her, and 
peisuaded her to stay A baser feehng spiang up 
m the muids of the commanders They did not like 
to hear all the praise given to the Maid and none to 
themselves They left her m the midst of a fight 

I 
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to bo taben piisonei Tlie English uho took her 
ti Gated her sliamefiilh If the Fiench believed hei 
to bo a saint, the English believed hoi to be a vitch, 
who had defeated them vith the help of the devil 
They earned hei to Eouen, accusing hei of beuig a 
heictic, because she said that the \oice3 which had 
sent hoi foith veie of God She was condemned 
by a couit piesided ovei Iw a Fiench bishop to bo 
burnt She died declaimg that the voices were from 
God The last void vhicli she spoke amidst the 
flames was ‘ Jesus,’ An English soldier vho vas 
lookmg on vas stiiick vith tenor ‘ AVe aie lost ' ’ 
he ciied ‘ We hai e burnt a saint ' ’ 

12 The Loss of France — The English cause was 
indeed lost They had no longei to fight only 
against the Fiench nobles, but against the vhole 
Fiench people The Maid had been a peasant giil, 
^nd the Fiench people, vho had been fust m hei 
thoughts, lose as one man against its oppiessors 
She had had, as she so often said, pity upon theiealm 
of Fiance In thiity-one yeais aftei the death of 
Heniy V Calais vas the only spot in Fiance left 
to the English king 

13 Weakness of Henry VI — The English kmg 
vas Ileniy VI Gentle and pious, but without 
stiength 01 wisdom, he could not even keep England 
in 01 del, fai less leco^ ei Fiance His subjects weie 
m that tempei which usually makes people vho 
have done wiong blame eAoiyone except themselves 
They weie displeased vhen the long maiiied a 
Fiench wife, Maigaiet of Anjou, and made peace 
with Fiance They veie moie lightly displeased 
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•when Heniy, not knowing how to goi ein, let the 
afiaus of the longdom be managed by men who used 
then powei to eniich themselves One of these 
men, the Duke of Suffolk, was paiticularly hated 
He was accused of all soits of ciimes and banished 
As he was leavmg England he was diagged out of 



the ship m which he was, and muideied As m tlie 
time of Eichaid II , the men of Kent weie the first 
to use Puttmg Jack Cade at then head they 
maiched to London Hajipily, duimg the yeais 
which had passed smce Wat Tylei’s lebelhon, the 
peasants had ceased to be seifs They weie now 
flee men, and theie was no longei any eomplamt 
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about bondage Cade reached London, but his men 
took to lobbmg, and he was himself soon aftei killed 
14 The Wars of the Eoses — Men who wanted 
better government looked to one of the lung’s 
kmsmen, the Duke of York, to help them He was 
descended fiom that Mortimei who came fiom 
Lionel, the son of Edwaid III , who was older than 
John of Gaunt, the lung’s great-giandfathei No- 
body, howevei, at fiist wanted to make the Duke of 
Yoik kmg They meiely wanted him to govern 
mstead of the king’s favouiites Befoie anythmg 
could be done the king w’ent mad, and the loids m 
paihament named the Duke of Yoik Protector, or, 
as we should say, Eegent If Heniy had remamed 
mad foi the lest of his life, the Duke of Yoik might 
have gone on lulmg in his name Unfortunately 
Heniy was sometimes mad and sometimes sane, and 
he was not much wisei when he was sane than when 
he w’as mad The fiist time he was bettei he diove 
the Duke of Yoik away fiom his piesence A wai 
began, which is luiown as the Wais of the Roses, 
because the House of Lancastei had a led lose foi 
its badge oi maik, and the House of Yoik a white 
one Theieweie many battles fought Sometimes 
one side won and sometimes the othei At last the 
Duke of Yoik claimed to be long by right of birth 
The queen was teiiibly angiy, as this would take 
away the light of hei only son At a gieat battle 
at Wakefield the Duke of Yoik was defeated and 
slam The queen had his head cut off and put ovei 
the gate of Yoik, w'lth a jiajiei ciown placed m 
mockeiy upon it He soon found an avengei m 
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ins eldest son, Edward The kings party was 
defeated m a bloody battle at Towton, and Edward 
became kmg as Edward lY 


CHAPTEE XT. 

THE HOUSE OP YOEK. 

EDWARD n* , 14G1 EDWUiD T , 1483 RICHARD HI , 1483. 



1 Edward IV and the Earons — Edward IT 
clahned the throne because he was the heir of an 
older son of Edwaid III than the great-grandfather 
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of Heniy YI had been , but he had had othei thmgs 
besides his biith to help him In the fiist place 
he was a mucli bettei soldiei than any one "oho 
was on the Lancastrian side Li the second place, 
a ^ely gieat numbei of people who did not caie 
whether the king were of one family oi another, 
caied \eiy much to have a king who could leally 
govern and keep order We are so used to see order 
kept that it is hard for us to understand how diffi- 
cult it was to do it m the time of the Wars of the 
Loses A few pohcemen aie quite enough to keep 
many thousands of people peaceable, because only a 
veiy few people now think of making a distmbance 
if they do not get what they want at once Nobody 
now IS aimed as a soldier unless he wears the 
king’s uniform, and is leady to obey the orders 
of the officers set ovei hun by the long In the 
time of Henry VI the great lords had a large 
numbei of aimed followers, who were usually leady 
to do anythmg that then lords told them to do 
Whenever there was going to be any fightmg the 
lords gave out liver res, as they were called, which 
were what we should call soldiers’ umfoims The 
woid lively means somethmg delivered, and these 
liveries were coats delneied to the followers with 
the lord’s paiticulai mark Coats of this kmd are 
still worn by footmen and coachmen, and do not do 
anybody any harm Then, when two oi three 
thousand coats were seen about vith the bear and 
ragged staff voiked on the front, people knew that 
the great Earl of Warwick, who had done so much 
to help Edward IV to the tin one that he was knowm 
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as the Kiug-makei, -was going to fight somebody 
When they saw men with a x>aiticu]ai kind of knot 
woiked on their hi easts, they knew that the Eail of 
Buckingham was gomg to fight somebody Each 
gieat loid thus had a httleaimy of his own to dispose 
of, and was always leady to employ it Peaceable 
pel sons, theiefoie, wished veiy much to have a king 
stiong enough to put down all these httle aimies, 
and they thought that a long hke Edwaid, who could 
wm the battle of Towton, was much moie likely to 
be able to put them down than a long hke Hemy YI , 
who was usually out of his mmd 

2 The Barons and the Middle Classes — If these 
gieat loids had contented themselves with maiching 
about and fightmg one anothei it would have been 
bad enough What was voise than this was that 
they used then men to hui t mnocent people A man 
who had displeased a gieat loid was pietty sure to 
meet a band of luffiaus He would then be beaten 
01 wounded, and he would be veiy lucky if he was 
not actually killed If a gieat man coveted a house 
belongmg to some one else, he sent to take it A 
certam John Paston, foi mstance, hved m Noifolk 
One day when he was m London his wife looked out 
of a wmdow and saw about a thousand men m 
aimoui, with guns and bows They bi ought with 
them laddeis and long poles with hooks at the end, 
to puU the house down, and pans with bmning coals 
to set file to it if they could not pull it down They 
set to woik fiist to bleak down the suppoits of the 
1 oom m V hich the lady v as They then made then 
way mto the house, diagged the lady out by foice, 
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broke open all the doors, and earned off everything 
they could find These men were not common 
robbers They were sent by a lord who unjustly 
claimed the house as his own Many years after- 
wards the son of this Paston was treated m much 
the same way Bhs wife was left at his house 
near Norwich, whilst he was away on busmess 
This time the attack was made by a duke He 
sent a little army to get for him what he wanted 
The lady stood a siege, but was at last obhged to 
let the duke’s men in They destro 5 ’'ed the house 
entirely, caiiymg off even the iion-woik To this 
day the rums of the house are to be seen, to lemmd 
us what soit of thmgs lords and dulces could do at 
the time of the Wars of the Eoses 

3 Difficulties m the way of gettmg Justice — The 
strangest thmg is that all these things were done 
while the comts of law sat as usual Judges went 
round to hold the assizes, and juries gave verdicts 
just as they do now IVe thmk it a very excellent 
thmg that nobody can be iiunished unless twelve 
men, who make up a juiy, agree in thinkmg that he 
has leally done what he is accused of But that is 
because we Imow that, though the twelve men may 
sometimes make mistakes, they will at least tiy 
honestly to saj' what they really thmk In the days 
of the Wars of the Eoses they did not try honestly 
to speak the truth They were very often chosen to 
be juiymen because they veie fi rends or dependents 
of the great landowner of the neighbouihood If 
they had to try one of the great man’s friends they 
vould say that lie was mnocent, whether lie were so 
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could keep oidei They did not caie much whether 
Paihament met often oi not, because the loids who 
ill-tieated them at homeweieveiy powerful m Pai- 
liament Fiom the time of Edwaid IV , therefore, 
the kings began to he much stronger than they had 
been for a long time A writer hvmg about a century 
before this tells a story which will help us tormdei- 
stand the feehng of the people He says that the 
mice met one day m coimcil, to deter mme what was 
to be done to kill the cat, m order that they might 
hve in safety One little mouse, however, told them 
that they were very foohsh to wish to laU the cat 
He sard that he could not deny that the cat ate a good 
many mice, but she also destroyed a good many rats 
If the rats were allowed to multiply, they would kill 
many more mice than one cat did A kmg like 
EdwaidIV washkethecat Thenobles were hke the 
rats The mass of the peopleweie like the mice They 
supported him because he kept thenobles m order 
6 Edward’s Deposition and Restoration — After ten 
years Edwaid forgot that he had need to be always 
on the watcli to keeii his power He offended the 
Eail of Warwick, the Emg-maLei, who, great noble 
as he was, had helped him to the throne Warwick 
was the most powerful of the nobles In the kitchen 
of his house at Kenilworth a huge caldion was 
always on the fire Any one who jileased nnghtcome 
m and stick his fork mto one of the pieces of meat 
boihng in it, and cany it off The men who were 
thus fed at his expense were always ready to fight 
for him He now tookHeiuy VI out of prison, and 
made him kmg agam Edward fled across the sea 
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Queen Maigaiet came back to take bei pool mad 
husband’s pait, and e^en the Duke of Claience, 
Edwaid’snest biotheijomed Waiwick and maiiied 
his daughtei Edvraid, however, was not a man 
hghtly to abandon hope He was soon back agam 
m England with an aimy At Bainet a battle was 
fought which settled E dwai d on the thi one Clai ence 
basely deseited the side he had chosen, and letuined 
to his bi othei Warwick was killed, Edwai d marched 
westward to Tewkesbuij'-, and utterly defeated Mar- 
garet After the battle was over, another Edward, 
the young son of Henry and Margaret, was brutally 
murdered Not long after wards Hem yYI died m the 
Tower, no doubt also murdered In that long fierce 
struggle for power, justice and mercy were forgotten 
Men sard afterwards that these murders were com- 
mitted by Edward’s youngest bi other, Eichaid, Duke 
of Gloucester, and it is very probable, though it is 
not quite ceitam, that what they said was true 
6 The Benevolences and the Pimting Press — For 
the rest of his life Edward reigned m peace At 
least there was no more fightmg He ventured to 
do thmgs which no lung had done befoie When he 
wanted money, mstead of askmg paihament for it, he 
made the rich men give him what he called a bene- 
volence,because theywei e supposed to give it wiUmgly, 
though, m 1 eality , they wei e afi aid to i efuse Once he 
asked a rich old lady foi ten pounds She told him 
that as he was so good lookmg he should have twenty 
He gave the old v oman a kiss, and she then told him 
that she would give him forty It was not often that 
money was gi-sen him vith such good will as this 
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Tlieie was plenty of giumWing, but few iiisbed to 
lesist the hing, lest they should have the old miseiy 
back again In this leign onenov elty appealed w hich 
was of far gieatei impoitanco than all thevictoiies 
and defeats of the Wais of the Roses The ait of 
piinting had been invented on the Continent, and 
Cavton bi ought it into England He set up the fiist 
piintmg-piess at Westminstei The king and his 
com tiei s came to wondei and applaud They looked 
on as men look who watch a piett}’’ toy Tliey little 
thought that they veie watchuig the biith of a 
powei which would be stiongei than kmgs and par- 
liaments togethei 

7 The End of the Eeign of Edward IV — Edvaid, 
even in his tiiumph, vas not without his tioubles 
Victoiy had set the ciown on his head, and otheis 
began to look on the ciovn simply as a gieat piize, 
which might be won by fighting foi it His brother 
Claience, vho had fust helped Waiwick agamst 
Edwaid, and then Edwaid agamst ‘Warwick, fancied, 
01 vas believed to fancy, that he might gam the 
Clown foi himself He was imprisoned in the Tov ei, 
and there put to death No one really knows how it 
was done, but it was after waids leiioited that he was 
drowned m a cask of wme Edward must have felt 
himself more lonely in the world than ever Heloiew 
that many of the great nobles hated him, and now his 
own brother had turned against him He had tried 
pleasure in all its for ms, and had lived a gay, dissolute 
life Such a life, as is always the case, had been 
sweet to the taste at first, but m the end it w^as 
bitter as wormwood Worn out in body and mmd. 
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he became sad and dispiiited At last he died, a 
woin-out but not an old man 

8 Edward V and the Duke of Gloucester — 
When Edwaid IV died he left behmd him two 
young sons, Edwaid and Eichaid, and several 
daughteis, the eldest of whom was named Elizabeth 
His widow, the mothei of the childien, was Eliza- 
beth Woodville, whom he had maiiied, though she 
was not of any gieat family He had shown much 
favoui to hei lelations, and the gieat nobles who had 
taken his side weie not well pleased to see men 
whom they despised honomed by the kmg After 
Edwaid’s death theie weie many who wanted 
to pievent the queen and hei lelations fiom havmg 
any powei At the head of these was the late 
king’s biothei, Eichaid, Duke of Gloucestei One 
of his shouldeis was highei than the othei, and his 
left aim was shiunk and witheied , but he was, m 
othei lespects, a handsome man, as his biothei had 
been He was brave and waihke, a good captam, 
and a man who was much loved by those amongst 
whom he lived, as long as they did not tiy to do 
him any haim But he had no meicy oi pity foi 
any one who tiied to pievent hun fiom domg any- 
thmg that he wanted to do Men m those mihappy 
days had giown used to eiuelty and muidei, and 
Eichaid thought no moie of kiUmg those who stood 
m his way than he would have thought of kiQmg 
flies Piobably he had had to do with killmg 
Edwaid, the son of Heiiiy YI , and Heniy VI 
himself Piobably, too, he had had to do with 
puttmghis biothei Claience to death When he 
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lieaid that liis biotliei Edwaid was dead, his fiisfc 
thought was to get the young piinces out of the 
hands of then mothei and hei lelations Ho took 
with him his fiiend, the Dulce of Buckingham, and 
met the little King Edwaid V as he was coming to 
London accompanied hy his mothei ’s hiothei, Lord 
Kiveis, and hy one of his half-hiotheis He earned 
the hoy with him and oideied that the othei two 
should he impiisoned Not longaftonvaidshe had 
the two prisoneis beheaded w'lthoutany tiial at all 
Richard, when he aiii\ed in London, was named 
Piotectoi, to lule m his nephew’s name till he 
became a man 

9 The Duke of Gloucester, Protector — The queen 
was fiightened She had with hei hei second son, 
Richaid, Duke of Yoik, and she fled with him to 
the Sanctuaiy at Westminstei — a place m which 
ciimmals Aveie allowed to take lefuge, and fiom 
which they might not he taken against then will 
One of Eichaid’s gieatest suppoiteis liad been Loid 
Hastmgs Hastings was now tiled of suppoitmg 
him any longei, and Eichaid deteimmed to get iid 
of him One moinmg the Piotectoi appealed in the 
Council ‘ My loid,’ he said to the Bishop of Ely, 
‘you have good stiawheiiies in youi gaiden at 
Holbom , I piay you let us have a mess of them ’ 
He seemed to he in good humoin Aftei a time he 
went out, and came hack lookmg sullen and angry 
He asked what punishment those deseived whocon- 
tiived his death Hastmgs answeied that they 
deseived to die Eichaid laid haie his witheied 
aim ‘ That soiceiess, my hi othei ’s wife,’ he said, 
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‘and otheis with hei, see how they have wasted my 
body by then soiceiy and witchciaft ’ Those pie- 
sent Imew that his aim had always been as it was, 
and were much suipiised Yet they did not daie 
to say what they thought ‘ Ceitamly, my loid,’ 
said Hastmgs, ‘if they have done so hemously, 
they aie woithy of hemous punishment ’ Eichaid 
pietended to fly mto a lage ‘ Wliat ' ’ he said ; 
‘ dost thou answei me with ifs and ands ? I tell 
thee they have done it, and that I will make good 
on thy body, tiaitor ' ’ He stiuck the table with 
his fist, and Eichaid’s men, who weie standmg out- 
side, lushed into the loom He swoie that he 
would not dme tiU Hastmgs was dead Hastmgs 
was diagged out, and his head was cut off at once 
upon a log of timbei lymg outside 

10 The Duke of Gloucester becomes King 
Richard III — Eichaid then made the queen give up 
hei youngest son He and his biothei, the kmg, 
weie lodged m the Towei of London The Tower 
was not then a piison, as it afteiwaids became It 
was a palace, m which the kmgs lived when they 
wanted to be m safety fiomtheu enemies behmd its 
stiong walls, whilst when they had no feai they 
lived at Westmmstei, m the palace which then stood 
wheie pait of the Houses of Eaihament stands now 
Eichaid next spiead a stoiy which was piobably 
tiue, that the fathei of the boys had jiromised to 
many a lady befoie he maiiied then mothei In 
those days, if a man promised to many a woman 
and manied somebody else mstead, he was notcon- 
sideied to be piopeily marned Eichaid theiefoie 
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Baid that Bdwaid IV had nevei been pioperly 
mail led to the queen, so that his sons could not 
mheiit the crown He summoned a paihament, 
which set aside the young princes, and declaied their 
uncle to be King Eichaid III 

11 Murder of the Prmces — Richaid had been 
allowed to place himself on the thione foi the same 
reason that Edwaid IV had been allowed to make 
himself kmg The gieat mass of Enghshmen 
wanted some one to keep older, and they did not 
thmk that a child could keep oidei any bettei than 
a madman But it was impossible that they should 
be veiy eagei to suppoit a man who had been so 
cruel, and it was not long befoie he did a deed 
which was moie ciuel than anythmg that he had 
done befoie The two boys m the Towei weie not 
dangeious as long as they weie boys, because they 
were not old enough to govern But they would 
soon be men, and then every one who had any 
quail el with Kichaid would be sure to take then 
part Eichaid theiefoie deteimmed that they 
should never grow up to be men He employed Sn 
James Tyiell to get iid of the boys Tyiell sent 
two men to do the wicked deed These men went 
into the loom where the children were asleep m bed, 
and smothered them with pillows Eoi many a 
year no one knew wheiethe bodies of the muideied 
pimces were buried At last, nearly two hundred 
years afterwards, some workmen found at the foot 
of a staircase two skeletons which, from their size, 
must have belonged to boys of the age of the two 
brothers 
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12 Eichard’s Defeat and Death — Eicliaid soon 
found out that he had lost more than he had gamed 
by hiB cruelty A long was sure to make enemies 
amongst the great nobles, and they could hope to be 
able to OTerthiow bun now that he had ceased to be 
popular He disappointed the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had helped him to the Giown, by not givmg 
him all the lewaid that he had piomised him He 
was stiU stiong enough to overpower Buckmgham, 
and the Duke was executed at Sahsbmy A moie 
powerful enemy than Buckmgham came next 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Bichmond, was descended 
thiough hia mother from John of Gaimt, and though 
no one of the House of Lancaster had any claim 
by light of bnth to the throne, he thought that 
Eichaid’s enemies would be suie to suppoit him 
whether he had any right oi not He set out fiom 
Brittany, wheie he was then hvmg, and landed m 
Wales with a small foice By his fathei he was of 
Welsh descent, and he was theiefoie welcomed by 
the Welsh One Welshman had sworn to Eichard 
that if Henry came he should not land except over 
his body He meant that he would fight till he 
died rather than allow it, but when Henry appeared 
he could not find itm his heart to resist a man who 
was of a Welsh family , and m order to keep his pio- 
mise liteially, he laid himself down on the beach 
and let Henry step ovei hun Heniy found no nmre 
resistance than this foi some time He had not a 
large army, but neither had Eichard The two rivals 
met at Bosworth m Leicestershire Eichard had no 
chance of wmnmg, for m the middle of the battle 
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Lord Stanley with all his men deseited to Heniy, 
and the Bail of Noithumbeiland, who had also come 
to fight foi Eichaid, looked on without fighting at 
all Eichard knew that he was lost, and, like a 
brave man as he was, he plunged into the midst of 
his enemies, stiiking out manfully till he was slain 
Sii William Stanley, Loid Stanley’s bi other, picked 
up his batteied ciown and placed it on Heniy’s head. 


CHAPTEE XVI 

gCE FIBST T UDOR KING 

HENRY VII^14^ 

1 Beguming of the Eeign of Henry VII — The 
new king was not the kmd of man to be veiy waimly 
loved He was cold and leseived, never mixmgmuch 
m the amusements of the people But he knew how 
to keep Older, and he had never shocked thefeelmgs 
of his subjects by murder mg any one He was always 
read}’- to put down rebellions when they arose, and 
he took good care always to have plenty of money, 
and a large number of cannons The use of guns m 
wai had been mcieasmg foi some time Tt is said 
that guns were first used at the Battle of Ciecy, and 
though this 18 not quite ceitam, there is no doubt 
that they were first used about that time By the 
tune of Henry VII every king who went to war had 
a number of large gmis In this way, more than m 
any other, the powei of the nobles, m all Europe, 
came to be much less than it was When the best 
way of fightmg was on horseback, only those who were 
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iich enough to keep good hoises and to buy expen- 
sive aimoui could make good soldieis We have seen 
how the English showed at Ciecy and Agmcouit that 
an airow could go thiough the airfastei than a hoi se, 
and BO could loll a man on hoisehack befoie he could 
leach the aichei Any man who had time to prac- 
tise shooting could make a good aichei, and the 
nobles could as easily find aichei s to follow them 
as the long could But cannons weie expensive, 
and not easily to be got, and when once a long 
became mastei of his kingdom, he would take caie 
that no one but himself had any In this way 
lebelhons became moie difficult than they had been 
befoie 

2 Lambert Sunnel and Perkin Warbeck — In one 
way Henry had taken caie to make the fiiends of the 
House of Yoik unwillmg to use against him Soon 
aftei he became kmg he maiiied Elizabeth, the 
daughtei of Edward IV Then childien would 
theiefoie be descended fiom both Houses As a 
sign that the two Houses weie united, the Tudoi 
lungs took foi then badge a double lose, paitly white 
and paitly led Yet Heniy could not expect to le- 
main on the thione without havmg to fight foi it 
Twice in this leign attemptsweie made to oveithiow 
the kmg A certam Lambeit Sunnel pietended to 
be the Bail of Waiwick, the son of the Duke of 
Claience who had been put to death in the Towei, 
and afteiwaids Peikin Waibeck pietended to be 
Eichaid Duke of Yoik, the youngei of the two 
muideied prmces Both these impostois weie ovei- 
poweied Heniy contented himself with employmg 
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Simnel, who was but a lad, as a seulhou m his 
kitchen Waibeck was oldei, and had imposed upon 
so many persons that he was moie dangeious, and 
was therefoie executed 

3. Henry makes the Nobles obedient — As Heniy 
did not allow the nobles to possess cannons, he did 
not allow them to give out hveiies, oi, as we should 
say, to put their men mto uniform The habit was 

dangeious to the peace of the countiy, because these 
men m hveiies weie leady to fight foi the noblemen 
fiom whom they received them, as modem soldiers 
are ready to fight foi the queen whose unifoimthey 
wear Theie was a law made agamst these hveiies 
m the time of Edward IV , but Edward had not been 
strong enough to see that it was obeyed Heniy took 
care to cany it out One day he jiaid a visit to the 
Eail of Oxford, a nobleman who had fought heaitily 
for the Lancastrian side, on which Henry was, m the 
"Wais of the Roses VTien he left the house the Eail 
diev up a large number of his servants dressed m 
his lively to do honour to the King ‘ ]\Iy Lord,’ said 

Henry, ‘ I thank you foi youi enter tamment, but my 
Attorney must speak to you ’ TheAttoiney-Geueial 
brought the Eail before a court and had him fined 
10,000Z It has often been thought hard to have 
had him punished after he had done his best to wel- 
come the king On the other hand, it was well that 
the kmg should show that he would not favour 
his own best friends, and that even those who had 
seived him most must be compelled to obey the laws 
which had been made m order that the countiy 
might be at peace 
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4 Henry VII gathers Money — 'WTiethei this was 
m Heniy’s mind oi not theie can be little doubt that 
be was veiy glad to get the lO^OOOZ He loved 
money, not as a misei loves it, m older to please bis 
eye with the sight of a heap of gold and silvei, but 
because be bnew that it made him poweiful At 
the same tmie be did not like to cause dl-will by 
lajung on ta\es which the jiooi would have to pay as 
well as the iicb He thought it wisei to get as much 
as be could fiom the iicb, and wbenevei any one of 
these bad bioken any law, even if it weie unmten- 
tionally, the lung sold bun a paidon mstead of 
punisbmg him Then too be levived the system of 
benevolences which bad been invented by Edward 
IV Tbeie is a stoiy told of bis chief mmister, 
Caidmal Moiton, that be used to ask iicb citizens for 
money foi the king m a way which w'as known as 
Caidinal Moi ton’s folk, because if be did not bit a 
man with one pomtof bis aigument, be did with the 
otbei ' If be beaid that the citizen bad been bvmg 
with a gieat show, and had a fine bouse and many 
seivants, be vould say to bun, ‘ You spend so much 
money that you aie plainly veiy iicb, and can well 
affoid to give the kmg a good sum of money ’ ^-If be 
found a man who lived veiy shabbily, and bad a 
small bouse and few seivants, be would say to him, 

‘ You aie veiy economical, and must have saved a 
great deal, and can well affoid to give the lung a 
good sum of money ’ 

5 The Court o f Star Clminber — Anotbei means 
which Heniy adopted to keep down the nobles was by 
settmg up the Coui t of Stai Cbambei A bundi ed and 
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fifty yeaislatei this com t became veiyciuel, butwhen 
it was set up by Heniy YJl it did much good The 
nobles oppiessed people aiound them, and pievented 
them fiom gettmg justice m the comts when the 
judges came lound foi the Assizes Junes would be 
afiaid to give honest veidictsl oneai of givmgofience 
to the noblemen The Couit of Stai Chambei was 
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made up of one of the ludges and some of the king’s 
oflBceis, who weie not the least afiaid of any noble- 
man m England ^Tien theiefoie any conspuacy 
vas heaid of, or any not oi disturbance, a nobleman 
who took pait m it could be bi ought befoie this 
couit and fined and impnsoned as easily as if he had 
been a faimer oi a blacksmith 
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6 Great Power of the King — Heniy thus 

maintained himself on the thione He gave to the 
Enghsh^ people the great thuig that they wanted^ 
peace and secuiitj’' Yet he also ga\e them vhat 
m the long i un is not good foi any people, the habit 
of seemg biiidens placed on the iich mstead of bemg 
placed justl}’’ and faiily on all in piopoition to then 
means, and the habit of seemg the king do veiy 
much as he pleased The fact is that now that the 
nobles w'eie v^k^ed, the iieople weie not ac- 
customed to act togethei Theie weie no news- 
papeis to tell them what was gomg on all ovei the 
countiy, and those who In ed in one coimty scaicely 
knew anything of what was happenmg in anothei 
They weie theiefoie content to tiust the kmg, and 
this made the kmgstiong enough to do a gi eat deal 
of good Unfoitunatel}’^ also it made him stiong 
enough to do a gieat deal of haim, and the Enghsh 
people had afteiw'aids to undeigo many haidships to 
take away fiom the descendants of Hem 3 '' YII the 
powei which they had allowed him to gam 


CHAPTEB XYTl 

THE EIEST YEARS OF HENRY VIII 

(1509-1529 ) 

1 Popularity of Hemy — The eldest son of Heniy 
VII , Aithur, Piince of Wales, had died m his 
fathei’s lifetime The nevt biothei succeeded as 
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Heniy “^^[11 , and mariied Ai tbui ’s widow, Cathaiine 
of Aragon Foi some yeais he and the new queen 
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fulfchei and shoot an aiiow neaiei the maiL. than 
any one of his subjects Bluff King Hal, as he was 
called, had a leady jest and a heaity woid foi all 
men Foi some time he left the management of 
affairs of state to his mmistei, Caidmal Wolsey 
But he had a stiong will of his own , and when- 
evei he gave himself the tiouhle to thmk about 
busmesB, he knew hettei how to contiive to get 
what he wanted than the cleveiest man m his 
dommions 

2 Wars on the Contment — Duinig the fiist 
yeais of his leign Heniy took part m wais upon the 
Contment The kings of Fiance had giown stiong 
smee those misei able wais with the English hadcome 
to an end, and Spam, which had hefoie been divided 
mto several states, was now united into one state 
Duimg the reign of Henry VIII , Fiancis I , king of 
Fiance, was almost always at wai with Charles I , 
long of Spam, who was known as Charles V , because 
he was chosen emperor, and ruled over Germany by 
that title Henry was afiaid that one or the other 
would glow too stiong, and always took the part of 
the one who happened to be weakest at the time 
Wars conducted m this w^ay were not liliely to do 
good to any one 

3 Conditionof thePeople — All this while Henry’s 
subjects at home were studymg and thmkmg more 
than they had been able to do duimg the Wars of 
the Boses In England, as m the rest of Europe, 
men lead more than they had done for centuries, 
now that in mtmg-pi esses were at work Not only 
did they read more, but they read different thmgs 
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Instead of studying hves of tlie saints, and leligious 
books mitten by priests and monks, they lead the 
old books mitten by the Greeks and Eomans 
Instead of thinkmg how men could best leave then 
feUow-men and pass then time m a monasteiy to 
prepare for heaven, they began to ask how they 
could best help then fellow-cieatmes here upon 
earth Theie was ceitamly much need of thmkmg 
about this It IS true that the pooi weie no longei 
seifs as they had been m the days of Eichaid II , 
but they were very haidly treated WTien the kin g 
went to war, he hued a laige numbei of men to be 
his soldiers, and when he finished his wai he turned 
them off They had foigotten how to work, and 
unless they were ready to starve, they mustpiocme 
food m some bad way They robbed and muideied 
foi a hvehhood The ciuel laws of those days con- 
demned every thief to be hanged Thousands were 
put to death m the course of this leign, though the 
robberies and mmdeis went on as before In some 
respects the punishments made thmgs woise If a 
man committed a robbeiy he knew that he would 
be hanged if he were caught, and that he could not 
be more than hanged if he committed a mmder 
He theiefoie usually mmdeied the man he had 
lobbed, to pi event his livmg to give evidence agamst 
him 

4 The Inclosures — ^Another evil came from a 
change m the management of the land Landlords 
found that they could get more money by sellmg 
wool than they could by sellmg coin, and they 
therefore turned a large quantity of land, which 
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before had been plougliod foi corn-land, into pastuie- 
land on winch to keep sheei) In tins wa-^ a laige 
numbei of men -ttero thrown out of woilc, beenuse 
one 01 two shoiihoids could look aftoi a lery large 
flock of sheep, whilst it would take soreial men to 
cultrrate for corn the land on winch the sheep were 
feedrng The men thus thrown out of work were 
often drnen to live by robbery and nuudoi like the 
discharged soldier}' 

6 The Utopia and the Discovery of America — It 
w’as long bofoio lemedies wcio found for these e\ils 
- One great and wise man, Sir Thomas Moic, wiotea 
book called ‘ Utopia,’ in which he adrised that the 
land should again bo sown with com, and that men 
should bo helped to work that they might be kept out 
of temptation to lob, instead of being hanged after 
they had committed crimes Great impimcments 
cannot bo made at once, but it was a good sign that 
some men were beginning to think how thoi could 
bo made As often happens, the wa's toimpiore- 
ment comes fiom something which does not at 
the time seem to ha\e anythuig to do with it 
In the reign of Ileiiiy YII , Columbus ciossed the 
Atlantic Ocean and discoyeied America As }et 
England gamed no adrantnge by this In 1492 
Columbus discovered Amoiicn for Spam Scarcely 
any except Spanish ships sailed to the New AYoild 
Spamaids alone settled there, and earned to then 
own countiy the stores of gold and silver wdneh were 
dug out of its muies IBy-and-b} England would 
have its share m the New' World, and more than its 
share m the trade and commerce which sprung up 
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from the mtei course between the Old World and the 
New Men would find that as sarlors, merchants, 
or marrufacturers, they could firrd plenty to do whrch 
was as good as keeping sheep, and a good deal 
better than lobbmg and murder mg 

6 Beginning of the Eefonnation — Whilst some 
men were thmkmg how the poor could be made 
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better and happier, others were thmking about 
religion Martin Luther taught m Germany that 
the religion which men had beheved for many cen- 
tmies was very difieient from the religion taught m 
the New Testament After a little time those who 
followed Luther were called Protestants A few 
people m England thought as Luther taught, but as 
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yet they were not many There were many more 
who did not wish to helieve otheiwise than they 
had believed before, hut who thought that theie was 
need of some change Very few monhs and nuns 
now lived as well as they had when the monasteries 
weie first founded Most of them weie hvmg idle, 
useless lives, and caied veiy httle about moie than 
the foim of rehgion Both the}' and many of the 
piiests weie extremely ignoiant Those who are 
idle and ignoiant usually become vicious as well 
Wolsey and the king himself wanted to alter this 
state of thmgs They thought that by foundmg 
schools and colleges and by spieadmg leainmg the 
cleigy would become hettei 

7 Henry quarrels with the Pope — Aftei Heniy 
had been maiiied foi some time he giew tned of 
his wife. Queen Catharme, and wanted to many a 
spaiklmg young beauty named Anne Boleyn He 
suddenly discovered that he had done viong m 
maiiymg his hiothei’s widow, and asked the Pope 
to divoice him from Cathaime, and to declare that 
he had never been lawfully mauied to hei The 
pope, Clement VII , could not make up his mind 
what to do One of the old popes, when the popes 
were leaUy great, would have done what he thought 
light, and would have home the consequences 
Clement was not brave enough for this He was 
afiaid to make an enemy of Henry, foi feai lest 
Henry should turn Protestant But he was also 
afraid of ofiendmg Cathaime’s nephew, the Empeioi 
Charles, who had a large aimyui Ital}' He there- 
fore tried to put off givmg any answer as long 
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as be possibly could At last be sent oideis to 
Cardinal Wolseyand anotbei caidinal to beai wbat 
was to be said on both sides as tbe pope’s legates oi 
lepiesentatives In 1529 tbeii couit was opened at 
Blackf liars Tbe queen tbiew beiself at Heniy’s 
feet Twice be tiied m vain to laise bei up In bei 
bioken English sbe piayed bun to bave pity on ber 
Sbe said sbe was n pool woman and a foi eignei Foi 
twenty yeais sbe bad been bis tiue and obedient 
wife In tbe end sbe appealed to tbe pope bim- 
self, and declaied that sbe would make auswei to 
tbe pope only Tbe legates, bowevei, did not at 
fiist take any beed to tbis, but went on witb tbeu 
mqmiy Aftei a time, bowevei, they gave out that 
it must be as sbe asked, and that tbe tiial would 
be finished at Rome Heniy was very angiy He 
Icnew that tbe pope would be too much afiaid of tbe 
empeioi to decide as be wished 

8 Pall of Wolsey — Wolsey was tbe fiist to 
suffei, as be bad been one of tbe legates He 
was tmned out of office and bis goods weie taken 
fiom him on the pietence that be bad been mifaitb- 
ful to tbe long Not long afteiwaids be was sent 
foi to answei to a cbaige of tieason At Leicestei, 
on bis way to London, be was taken ill and died 
‘ If I bad served God,’ be said, ‘ as dibgently as I 
bave seived tbe long. He would not bave given me 
over m my giey baus. 
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CHIPTEK XVIIJ 

THE LAST PAHT OF THE EEIGN OF 
HENRY Vm (1629-1517) 

1 The King's Divorce — ironi} iins losoh eel that 
iiliethoi the nope i\eie willing oi not, he would be 
dnoiced fiom Catliaiine lie first hied to fiighten 
the pope into doing what ho wanted 'Whon ho 
found that he did not succeed he got tlio paihaniont 
to pass law's hi whicli all matters i elating to the 
Cluirch weie to he settled in England The King 
then inai nod Anne Boloni Thomas Cinnmei,who 
lioihaps bohoied that the king’s mniiiage with 
Cathaiino was leally unlawful, was made Aich bishop 
of Canteihun, and held a coiiit at Eunslablo, wheie 
he pionounted sentence that the king liad nc\ ei been 
lawfulh maiiied at all The king man led Anno. 
Cathaiine lefusod to accept Cianniei s decision 
She said that she had always been the king’s wife, 
and that she was his wife still, milcss the pope de- 
cided against hei ‘ I would lathoi,’ she said, ‘ bo a 
pool beggai’s w ife and be sme of heaven, than queen 
of all the w 01 Id and stand in doubt thereof bj' leason 
of my owui consent ’ Heniy treated her with con- 
tempt, and openly acloiow ledged Anne as his wife 

2 Henry burns the Protestants, and hangs or 
beheads the Catholics — It wais no longer possible foi 
Hem 3 ’’ even to pretend to be subject in any waj' to 
the pope But he had not the least wish to become 
a Piotestant, oi to change eithei his religion oi the 
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leligion of tlie people He intended to make people 
moie leligious m the old way than the pope had 
been able to do What he wanted was veiy much 
what most people m England wanted Even those 
who thought that Cathaime had been haidly tieated 
weie glad that the countiy should no longei be 
obhged to submit to the pope, who was an Itahan 
f 01 eignei But they thought that the Chiu ch should 
be just as it had always been, and that no one should 
be allowed to teach Piotestantism, which they con- 
sidered to be heresy, and to be theiefoie ceitain to 
brmg those who believed it to hell aftei they died 
Dm mg the lemamdei of the leign most people 
weie quite satisfied when Heniy had people bmnt 
ahve as heietics foi bemg Piotestants, and hung 
otheisor beheaded them as tiaitors foi saymg that 
the pope was supeiioi to the long m matteis of 
lehgion 

3 Execution of Sir Thomas More — The noblest 
of those who sufieied as tiaitors was Su Thomas 
Moie He had been the fiist to thmk how to make 
the hfe of pool men and women happiei and better 
His own house was a place adorned with eveiy 
vntue He brought up his childien m a way which 
was veiy unusual then Both at that time and long 
aftei waids it was geneially supposed that the only 
way to diive knowledge into the heads of boys and 
gills was to flog them fiequently and severely 
Luthei used to tell how he was once beaten at school 
fifteen times m one day We hear of a young lady 
1 elated to the Paston family that ‘she hath smce 
Eastei the most pait been beaten once in the week 


L 
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01 tiMcc, and sometimes t^\lce in one dav, and lici 
held hioken in two oi three places ’ More Imcw 
hr ttor ‘I ha\ e go en you hisses enough,’ he y i ote 

to In'- childicn, ‘hut stripes liaidlv e\er. As is 
almost uly a} s the case the gentle m m ya‘' also the 
strong man, icsohcd to do Ins dutc, and to die 
latlici than to sav ■v\hat he beheced to be untrue 
Soon after the kings marriage yith Anne BolecTi, 
pirhanient passed an net of succession, requiring 
all persons, asked bv the king to do =o, to swear 
that Henr;\ s second mariiage was liwful and that 
an\ children which ho and \nne might ha\o would 
be the lawful successors to the Ciown More was 
sent for from Chelsea wheie he lued to come and 
swear ‘Mhereas, we are told, ‘at other tunes, 
before he jiarted fioni his \vifc and childien, they 
used to bring him to his boat, and he there kissing 
them bade them farewell , at this time he suffered 
none of them to follow him foi Ih of his gate, but 
pulled the wicket after him, and with a heaa} heart 
he took boat ’ Foi some mmutes he sat silentlv 
musing Theie was a conflict m his mind whethci 
lie should ;s'ield or not At last he gi\ e a start and 
cried, ‘ I thank oui Lord, the field is won ’ He had 
hodden temptation under foot M hen he came to 
Lambeth he was asked whether he would swear 
He replied that he would wilhnglv swear to acknow- 
ledge the children of Anne as lawful successors of 
the throne, because he beheved that the kmg, with 
the consent of pailiament, could settle this as he 
pleased But he would not swear that Anne was 
Heni-j s lawful wife, because he did not behei e that 
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she was Upon this answei he was sent a piisonei 
to the Towel He had not been theie long befoie 
anothei act of parhament was passed, the Tieason 
Act, directing that every one who lefused to give the 
lung a title piopeily belonging to him was to be put 
to death as a tiaitoi One of these titles was that of 
Supieme Head of the Chnich of England, and this 
title Moie thought that he could not honestly give 
to Henry He was hi ought to trial and condemned 
He was earned to execution on Towei Hill He 
was always fond of a jest, and he was meriy and 
feailess to the end ‘ See me safe up,’ he said, 
when he was ashed to mount the scaffold , ‘ foi my 
commg down I can shift for myself ’ Aftei he had 
laid his head on the block he raised it agam for an 
mstant, and moved his beard away ‘Pity that 
should be cut,’ he said, ‘that has not committed 
tieason ’ The axe descended, and the head of the 
noblest Englishman of Hemy’s day was seveied fiom 
his body 

4 The Translation of the Bible — Far moie im- 
poitant than anythmg else that Heniy did was the 
translation of the Bible which he oideied He had 
httle idea how great a change he was piepaimg 
when he gave ordeis that the Bible should be pimted 
m Enghsh He thought that people would learn 
fiom it to resist the pope, and he did not suspect 
that they were hkely to find m it veiy different t hin gs 
fiom those which he himself beheved He httle 
thought that from that book to which he appealed 
his subjects would learn a highei faith and a pmei 
virtue than his, and that they would gam a con- 
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fideuce vrhicli •would malce them as deteimiued to 
lesist lungs as the}’’ weie to lesist popes, ■^hen 
lungs 01 popes oideied them to beheio -what the’v 
thought was untrue, oi to do ■v\hat they thought 
was wiong 

5 The Suppression of the smaller Monasteries — 
Henry’s hahit of convincing himself that he was 
domg something veiy good w'hen he w-as leally doing 
what he wanted to do foi some sclfiph leason appeals 
plamly in his dealmg -with the monasteiies He 
wanted money sadly His life was an evpensn e one, 
and he was fond of gamblmg A gamhlei is always 
m W’ant of money, and Heniy’s case w’as no evception 
to the lule He suddenly became convinced that 
the monks and mms w'ho Ined m the smallei 
monasteiies weie veiy wicked Men weie sent to 
mquire whethei it was so, and they leported that it 
was qmte tiiie Most piobably theie weie many 
monks and nuns who li\ed ^ely badly They weie 
no longei full of bummg zeal to lead a monastic hie, 
as they had been some centuries befoie, and when a 
number of people lead idle hves, they aie veiy hliely 
to fall mto mischief But theie can be little doubt 
that the lepoit spoke of them as much w'oise than 
they weie An act of pailiament was passed puttmg 
an end to all monasteries which had less pioiieity 
than 200? a yeai, and givmg all the money to the 
lung 

6 Execution of Anne Boleyn and Death of Jane 
Seymour — Befoie the seizme of the monasteiies 
happened, Heniy had anheiiess if notan hen to the 
thione Cathaime’sonlysuivi'vmg child, Mai y, had 
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been declaied no lawful daughtei of the kmg’s His 
second wife, Anne, bioughthimadauglitei Elizabeth, 
who was to be more famous than any son could be 
She was to be nomished in adversity, the best of 
, -ti ainmgs to those who know how to pi ofit by it Even 
m hei ciadle, whilst she was but a helpless babe know- 



ing neithei good noi evil, the fiist blow fell upon hei 
Hei mothei was suddenly accused of the vilest mis- 
conduct to the lung hei husband Whethei she was 
guilty 01 muocent cannot now be Imown She vas 
sentenced to death and beheaded Hei maiiiage was 
set aside, and Heniy at once maiiied a thud wife, 
Jane Seymom Queen Jane boie him a son who 
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^^as afteiwaids Edwaid YI , and tlien died Heuiy 
then foi some yeais remained unmaiiied 

7 The Pilgrimage of Grace — The seizure of the 
smallei monasteries was followed by a lebellion m 
the Noi th Toilishiie and Lancashire, and Durham 
and Noithumbeiland, aie now very rich and very 
full of people, because the discovery of the use of 
the steam-engme brought work to a country m 
which there is plenty of coal In the time of 
Henry VHI this part of England was very poor 
and thml}' peopled, and those who hved there did 
not like changes as much as the iichei people m 
the South The nobles were more popular there 
than m the South The monasteries were still 
domg some good in helping the pool The people 
of these paits, theiefoie, lose to fight agamst the 
kmg because he had been making changes The 
insui lection was called the Pilgrimage of Gi ace, and 
the rebels followed a banner on which were worked 
the five wounds of Ghiist So hard it was to put 
them down that the kmg promised to pardon them 
and to hold a parliament m the North to hear what 
thej'' had to say After a little time a few small 
disturbances took place, and Henry made them an 
excuse for breaking his promise The leaders of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace were now seized and 
executed 

8 Destruction of Images — Sir Thomas More had 
felt sure that if the kmg tried to settle the affairs of 
the Church he would be suie to make changes It 
now appeared that More was m the right Henry 
did not mean to make any changes at all He 
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wanted his people to beheve as they had always 
believed But then he wanted to have then bdlief 
explained to them so that they should undei stand 
it better Just hefoie the Pilgiimage of Grace he 
had sent out such an explanation, and, as might he 
expected, the explanation was not qmte the same as 
the pope would have given The chief alteration, 
howevei, was m the mattei of images There were 
m all the churches images of samts, and figures of 
Christ upon the cross Before these the people 
prayed They were not mtended to pray to the 
stone or wooden images, but only to he lemmded 
by them of those whom they could not see Igno- 
rant people had, howevei, come to thmk of the 
image itself as somethmg to be piayed to, and which 
could do them good The long did not wish images 
to be destroyed because prayers were offered hefoie 
them, but he deteimmed to destroy those which 
were said to perform muacles, because he thought 
this was done by tiichery. When the tucks weie 
found out, they were exhibited to the people and 
the image was burned It would have been well if 
only images had been burnt One pool man, Fiiai 
Forest, was declared to be a heretic because he said 
that the long ought to be subject to the pope He 
was placed m a cradle of chams hung upon a gallows 
Underneath were the fragments of a gieat image 
which had been bi ought from Wales Then Latimer , 
a biave honest man, who was afterwards to die a 
martyr’s death, preached to him to convmce him of 
Ins error When the sermon was over he asked 
Forest whether he would live or die ‘ I will die,’ 
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said Foiest, boldly ‘Do yoiu -worst upon me 
Seven yeais ago you durst not, foi youi life, ba-\ e 
preached such -woids as these , and now, if an angel 
from heaven should come down and teach me any 
other doctrme than that which I learnt as a child I 
would not believe him Take me , cut me to pieces 
jomt fiom jomt Bum, hang, do what you will, I 
■will be true henceforth to my faith ’ Light was set 
to the chips of the image beneath Forest was 
swung over it, and the cruel flames ate his life 
away 

9 Henry’s Tyranny — Brave men there were on 
ever}’- side who were leady to die lather than say 
that thethmg was tiue which they behei ed to be a 
he Smce Wolsey’s fall Henry had left the manage- 
ment of busmess m the hands of Thomas Cromwell 
Cromwell wished to see England free from the pope, 
and to make his mastei all-poweiful He had no 
mercy noi pity He covered the laud -with spies, 
who told him tales of aU that was spoken agamst 
the kmg No one could thmk himself safe Here- 
tics were burnt, and followers of the xiope were 
hanged Nothing planned agamst him seemed to 
prosper Noblemen formed jilots agamst him, but 
their jilots were detected, and they were brought to 
a traitor’s death One old lady, the Countess of 
Sahsbmy, refused to kneel do-wn to iilace her head 
on the block The executioner had to dash at her 
with his axe, and to cut ofi: her head as she stood 
It was a cruel time At comt it was also a time 
when men spent money upon gaiety of every kmd 
Henry wanted money foi his amusements, and foi 
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the amusements of his fi lends Theie was a phiase 
at court, ' a good pennyworth,’ which needs explana- 
tion now It meant that a man had leceived a laige 
shce of abbey lands fiom the long and had paid 
nothmg for it, oi next to nothmg Aftei a few 
yeais the good pennyworths seemed to be commgto 
an end Then it was found out that the gieat 
monasteiies might be dissolved as well as the small 
ones Abbots sent mto the hmg confessions that 
they and all then monks weie despeiately wicked 
Those who did so had then lewaid At Canteibmy 
the chief monks confessed themselves to have been 
guilty of the most abommable crimes They gave 
up the abbey to the king The long took the lands 
and gave to these miseiable sinners good places as 
dean and canons m the cathedial No doubt the 
abommable ciimes never had any leal existence 
Not all the money thus got went to satisfy the 
greedy courtieis and the gapmg gulf of the gambhng 
table Some of it went to found new cathedials, 
and some to build ships and foits But a laige part 
of it was squandeied 

10. The Six Articles — Hem y had tiied haid to 
make people beheve as he thought they ought to 
beheve It was eveiy day beconung more impossible 
The Piotestants giew m number, though they were 
still only a few m comparison with the rest of the 
people Veiy often they weie msolent One Pio- 
testant went mto a chmch and held up a dog when 
the pi lest held up the saeiament Hemy tiied to 
keep them qmet A law known as the Statute of 
the Six Articles was passed, oideimg the death of 
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those ■'Aho openly defended Piotestant doctimes 
But it was impossible to i)re\ out men from tliinlung 
The Lmgdom of Heaven is like to a giam of mustaid 
seed, which indeed is the least of all seeds, but 
when it IS giovn it is the gieatest among heibs 
The axe and the stake would not stop the growth of 
the new faith Heniy was populai He v as hearty 
and jovial, and what he wanted was very much what 
most people in England wanted But those who 
wished to find a religion which might strengthen 
then souls could not pm then faith to Henry One 
set of men clung to the iiopc Another set of men 
read then Bibles, and sent up the piayei of then 
heaits to Christ in heaven, whatever poiie oi king 
might say No doubt theie were many who called 
themselves Protestants who veie not at all what 
they should bo, who looked down on then neighbours 
and were quite as ready to bo ciuel, if they had the 
chance, as the kmg was But there were others 
who weie holy and pine and peaceful "Whatever 
the kmg might do, they ivere growmg m numbers 
and m powei 

11 The Last Years of Henry VIII — At the time 
of the passmg of the Statute of the Six Articles 
anothei statute was passed completmg the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries Then Cromwell fell The 
kmg thought of maiiymg agam, and Cromwell, who 
wanted to make friends of the German princes, 
advisedhim to marry a Geiman lady, Anne of Cleves 
Unluckily foi Ciomw'ell, he foigot to consider that 
the kmg was not likely to be pleased with a wife 
who was not good looking The new queen was 
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25lam and stout Heniy easily found an excuse to 
divoice hei Anne of Cleves, unlike Catliaime of 
Aiagon, took liei divoice quietly, and Heniy gave 
liei a good pension, on winch she hved comfoi tably foi 
many y eai s He was savagely angi y with Ci omv ell 



As eveiybody hated Ciomwell, the moment that it 
was known that Heniy was tired of him he was 
accused of tieason A bill was bi ought mto paiha- 
mont to duect that his head should be cut off The 
House lefused to hsten to anythmg that he might 
have to say m his own defence, and his tyianny 
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ended on the scaftold Heniy had still some yeais 
to live He maiiied a fifth wife, Cathaime Howai d, 
but she, too, lost hei head His sixth wife, Catha- 
ime Pail, actually hved longei than he did Of 
the last yeais of Heniy’s leign theie is not much to 
tell Theie was a wai with France, and a wai with 
Scotland The Protestants weie kept down by the 
Sis. Articles, but some slight changes took place m 
the services of the Chmch The Lord’s Piayei, the 
Creed, and the Commandments were translated into 
Enghsh, then the Litany was sent forth m English, 
and this was accompanied by other piayers to be 
used in Enghsh The Mass, oi service of the Holy 
Sacrament, was still said m Latm When at last 
the long died, he had piepaied the way foi a greater 
change 


CHAPTER XIX 

EDWARD VI AND MARY 

EDWARD 11 , 1547 MART, 1653 

1 The War in Scotland, and the new Prayer 
Book — Heniy’s son, Edwaid VI , was only a child 
when his father died The countiy was governed 
by the young long’s uncle, Edwaid Seymom, Duke 
of Somerset, who was called the Protector Somer- 
set was not a wise man He had so many schemes 
m his head that he had no time to do anythmg 
properly He went to war with Scotland, m order 
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to maLe the Scots give then young queen Maiy 
m maiiiage to Edwaid VI He beat the Scots in 
a battle at Pmkie, neai Edinbuigh, and burnt and 
destioyed a gieat numbei of bouses The Scots 
natuially giew angiy, and sent tbeir young queen 
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to Eiance, wbeie she ivas maiiied to the lung s 
eldest son Somerset bad also plenty to do at 
home He bad the images which Heniy bad left 
pulled down m the cbuicbes In less than two 
yeais after Henry’s death parliament ordered a new 
Prayer Boob m the Engbsb language to be read in 
all the cbmcbes, and gave peimission tocleigymen 
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to many, winch had not heon allowed before All 
those changes shocked many people, and there was 
a lebclhon m Dovonshue and Cornwall, which was 
only put down with great difficult > 

2 Seizure of Churcli Property — Somerset was not 
a man libel} to gain the confidence of the people Tie 
seems leixllj to ha\o wished to do what he thought 
right, but ho was also \eryan\ious to make himself 
and his fiiends iich Henry YIJI had set the bad 
example of dn iding the lands of the monasteries 
amongst the louts whom hefaiouied AYlion the 
lands of the monasfeiios had been divided, the next 
thing was to take what belonged to the chinches 
Someiset was building foi himself a gieat house m 
the Strand in London, which was called Someiset 
House fiom his name In ordei to make loom for 
it he pulled down a chinch and blew up n chapel 
with gunpow del At the same time, he dug up pai t 
of a church) aid and caiiiod away the bodies of the 
dead to make loom foi houses and shops 

3 Somerset’s Fall — It was not long befoie the 
Piotectoi had fresh difficulties to meet The iich 
landownois went on mclosing land to keep sheep on, 
and tiunmg out the people who used to bo busy m 
ploughing and sowung foi coin Theie was great 
ill-feelmg, and in Norfolk there was a lebellion 
headed by Ket, a tanner His foUoweis pulled 
down thepalmgsof themclosuiesm all the country 
round Somerset pitied the men m rebellion, but 
ho did not know how to help them, though he 
did not like to attack them The other great men 
who were about him had no pity at all for the poor 
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They sent soldieis to Noifolk undei the command 
of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who had no pity, 
and soon put down the lebellion Then they took 
the piotectoiate away from Somerset, and not long 
afterwards they accused him of trying to get power 
agam He was convicted and executed 



EDWAED BETSIOUE, CRANIIEK JOHN DTJDLEl, 

DUKE OF SOMEESET DUKE OF EOETHUSIBERLAED 

4 Northumberland’s Government — The govern- 
ment fell mto the hands of the Earl of Warwick, 
who was soon afterwards made Duke of Korth- 
umheiland He was a selfish, vicked man He 
pretended to he very pious and to do aU he could 
for the Protestants A second Prayer Book was 
sent out which was much more Protestant than the 
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one piepaied at the beginning of the leign He 
and his fiiends plundeied the conn ti}' They put 
money mto then o^\n pochets which ought to have 
been used to pay the men who had woiked foi the 
Ivuig Then evil e\amplo was widely followed 
‘ The people of this countij’-,’ said a pieachei at this 
time, ‘ sa}”- that then gentlemen and officeis were 
never so full of fan words and ill deeds as now they 
be ’ To numlieis of men in England Piotestantism 
seemed to ha-\e brought nothmg with it but the 
villamyand lascaht}’’ which stamed the gieedymen 
who weie in povei Yet o\en in this evil time the 
new faith was hearing better fiuit Latimer, a bold 
ineacher of righteousness, told great lords to then 
faces that they ought not only to be ashamed of 
then wickedness, but that they ought to make 
restitution to the pool of all that the}’' had taken 
from them by tucker y oi violence In many towns 
the merchants and shopkeepeis gare money to 
found schools which should he open freely to the 
pool 

5 Death of Edward VI and Accession of Mary — 
Edwaid VI was a sickly lad He died of con- 
sumption before he grew to be a man Before 
he died, Northumberland persuaded him to leave 
the ciovui to his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, who was 
a Protestant He had no more light to leave it 
to hei than Edwaid the Confessor had had to 
appomt William of Normandy as his successor 
The whole people rallied round Edward’s eldest 
sister, Mary When Northumberland went out to 
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oppose her m the name of Queen Jane, his own 
men thiew then caps mto the au and shouted, 
‘ God save Queen Maiy * ’ Maiy enteied London 
m tiiumph Jane was sent to the Towei as a 
prisoner, and Noithumheiland had his head cut off 
as a traitoi 

6 The first Years of Q,ueeii Mary — ^JJaiy at once 
put an end to the use of the new Enghsh Piayei 
Book Many moie people m England disliked it 
than hked it, and the old seivice which had been 
used when the Enghsh Chmch obeyed the pope was 
bi ought back agam But theie weie many people m 
England who were glad to see the old service, who 
I did not wish to submit to the pope Some of these 
hked Englishmen to settle then own affairs without 
havmg to give way to anyone who, like the pope, 
was not an Enghshman, and did not hve m England 
Others, who had got fields and houses which had 
once belonged to themonasteiies, weie afiaid lest if 
they submitted to the pope he would make them 
give up what they had taken Maiy, howevei, was 
determmed that the Chmch of England should agam 
be put under the pope, though she knew that she 
would have to wait some tune befoie she could pei- 
suade paihament to allow it She made up her mmd 
to many hei cousm Philip, who not long afterwards 
became kmg of Spam, and was the son of the 
Empeioi Charles V The mainage was very un- 
popular There was a rebellion, and though it was 
put down, the queen vas so afraid of anothei that 
she had the head of poor innocent Lady Jane Grey 
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cut off, and sent hei oivn sistei Elizabeth a piisoner 
to the Towel Soon aftei hei maiiiage, the queen 
peisuaded the paihament once moie to acknow- 
ledge the pope’s authority ovei the Chuich, and 
to make a law by which heietics who lefused to 
accept his behef weie to be burnt ahve The tnem- 
bers of paihament, howevei, msisted that the lands 
winch had been taken horn the Ghnich should 
lemam the piopeity of those who had possession of 
them They were moie caieful about then own 
possessions than about the hves of then fellow- 
subjects 

7 The Protestant Kartyrs — ^Whilst loids and 
gentlemen were tlnnkmg moie of money and land 
than of rehgion, theie weie Piotestant maityis who 
died as biavely foi then faith as Sii Thomas Moie 
had died foi his Eowland Taylor, foi mstance, a 
Suffolk cleigyman, was condemned m London to be 
burnt, and was sent down to his own county to die 
As he left his piison, m the daik eaily mommg, he 
found his wife and hxs children waitmg foi him m 
the streets One of his daughters ciied out, ‘0, 
my deal fathei ' Mothei, mothei ’ heie is my 
fathei led away ' ’ Theie weie no gas-lamps bum- 
mg m the sheets m those days, and his wife could 
not see him ‘ Eowland, Eowland ' ’ she called out, 
"where ait thou?’ ‘Lear wife,’ he answeied, ‘I 
am here ’ He was allowed to stop foi a moment, 
and he knelt down with his family on the stones to 
say the Loid’s Piayer ‘ Farewell, my deal wife,’ 
he said, as soon as he had risen from his knees , ‘ be 
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of good comfoit, foi I am quiet m my conscience, 
God shall stu up a fatbei foi my children ’ He was 
led away to the village m Suffolk wheie his voice 
had once been heaid in the pulpit ‘Thanked be 
God,’ he said, when heieached the place wheie the 
stake rose amidst the faggots which weie to bum 
him, ‘ I am even at home ’ Aftei he was tied to 
the stake, a wietch thiewa faggot at his face ‘ 0, 
fiiend,’ he said gently, ‘ I have haim enough, what 
needed that ? ’ Light was set to the wood, the 
flames blazed up aiound the sufieiing body, and How- 
land Tayloi enteied mto his lest Many anothei, 
as biave and as tiustful, shaied his fate Amongst 
them two bishops, the meek Eidley, and Latimei, 
the bold pieachei of iighteousness, weie burnt at 
Oxfoid ‘ Be of good comfoit, Mastei Eidley,’ cried 
Latimei fiom amidst the flames ‘ Play the man , 
we shall this day hght such a candle, by God’s 
giace, m England, as I tiust shall nevei be put out ’ 
8 The last Bays of Mary — Latimei spoke tiuly 
Cianmei followed him to the stake at Oxfoid The 
best and fiimest of the Protestants weie marked 
out foi death It availed nothing Men turned 
agamst a rehgion which was protected by such 
means Mary’s government was as weak as it was 
harsh To please hei husband, Philip, she jomed 
him m a wai with Fiance, and the French suddenly 
attacked Calais She had left the place without 
propel means of defence, and the fortress which had 
been held by England smce the days of Edwaid III 
was lost foi ever Not long aftei waids Maiy died, 
worn out and dispirited She knew that her sister 
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Elizabeth would succeed hei, and that hei sistei 
would not bum Piotestants IMaiy’s leign was the 
last m which the authoiity of the pope ovei the 
Enghsh Chuich was acknowledged by an Enghsh 
paihament 

CHAPTEE XX 

THE EIRST YEARS OF ELIZABETH 

(1558-1580 ) 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF DESCENDANTS OF 
HENRY VIT 

Henrv TIT =Ebzabcth of Tori. 

! 

James IV =5rargoret Henry Till Mary=:Charles Brandoo, 

of Scotland j j j Dnle of Suffolk 

James V | j j Frances^Henry Grey, 

ofS<^t]acd Edward VI ilary Elizabeth I Dale of Suffolk 

I I 

Ifary Lord Guilford DudleyrzLadv Jane Grey- 

Queen oi Scots sou of Duke of IsorthuiutK-rlaml 

1 Ehzabeth and the Nation — ^When Ehzabeth 
heaid of hei sistei’s death she was sitting undei a 
tree m Hatfield Paik ‘ It is the Loid’s doing,’ she 
said ‘ it IS marvellous m om eyes ’ She was to be 
Queen of England now, mstead of bemg liable to be 
sent as a piisonei to the Towei, andpeihapstohave 
hei head cut oft at last Almost all Enghshmen 
felt as if they too had been let out of piison There 
weie to be no moie men and women burnt ahve, 
noi were Enghshmen to be sent abroad to fight for 
the Emg of Spam any longer Ehzabeth was detei- 
mmed that m her time foreigners should not meddle 
with the government of England The Kmg of 
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Spam and the Kuig of Fiance weie both very 
poiveiful soveieigns, and each of them had laige 
aimies, whilst Ehzabeth had no legulai aimy at all 
But she knew that as they hated one another moie 
than the}'' hated hei, the Kmg of Fiance would never 
allow the Kmg of Spam to conquer England, and that 
the Kmg of Spam would never allow the Kmg of 
Fiance to conquer England She therefore believed 
that she would be quite safe from either of them 
She made peace with Fiance, and attended to her 
own affairs 

2 Elizabeth and the Church — It was moie diffi- 
cult for Elizabeth to luiow what to do about the 
Chmch More than half the people would have 
been glad to have been allowed to go on woishippmg 
hke then fathers, m the way m which Eoman 
Cathohcs do now A small number of people would 
have hked the services of the English Church of the 
time of Edward VI to be revived A large number 
of people, who came to be called Puritans, would 
have been glad to woishijr as Protestants did on the 
Contmeiit, very much m the way m which Dissenters 
do now Ehzabeth was afraid to let either the 
Eoman Cathohcs or the Puritans have then way 
She wanted to keep the peace, and she was quite 
sure that if either of these had all the churches, 
those who were not allowed to have the churches 
would try to get them by force She did not thmk 
of lettmg both have churches to themselves, as is 
done now She was afraid lest there should be 
quail els amongst them, and she theiefoie 'wished 
that all men should -nor ship m only one way, and 
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slie hoped that they would leain to he fiiendly with 
one anothei, instead of persecuting one anothei 
She found that Parhament was ready to agiee with 
hei m this, and so the Piayei Book which had been 
made at the end of the leign of Edwaid was 
alteied a httle, and oideied to be used m all churches 
No other sort of service was to be permitted any- 
where The bishops who had placed themselves 
under the pope m Mary’s time were deprived of 
then bishoprics, and new ones were consecrated 
There was to be no mqmiy to find out what men 
beheved, oi any attempt to punish them for beheving 
either the Eoman Catholic oi any other docti me But 
the Queen expected that every one should go to chui ch 
3 The Keformatron in Scotland. — Ehzabeth had 
a iival m Mary Queen of Scots Maiy was very 
beautiful and very clevei She had been maiiied 
to the Kmg of Fiance T\Tiilst she was away, 
Scotland was ruled by her mother as Eegent A 
large number of the Scottish people turned Pro- 
testant, and msisted on puttmg an end to the 
Pioman Cathohc worship m Scotland, whilst the 
Scottish nobles wanted to seize the lands of the 
clergy for themselves The Eegent, to prevent this, 
sent foi some French soldiers Ehzabeth, who was 
afraid lest, if the French soldi eis conquered Scotland, 
they would try to conquer England too, sent an 
army to Scotland, and dl0^e the French out Soon 
after this the Eegent died Mary’s husband died 
about the same time, and she came back as a young 
widow to rule m Scotland Though she was herself 
a firm Eoman Cathohc, the Protestants were so many 
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that she was obliged to allow hei subjects to do as 
they pleased about leligion Ehzabeth was not likely 
to be well pleased with having a Eoman Catholic 
queen so neai hei, aud was theieforenot displeased 
that the Scottish people diffeied in then religion 
fiom their own Queen, as this might make them 
less leady to help hei agamst England 

4 Mary ftueen of Scots m Scotland — Elizabeth 
was the moie afiaid of Maiy because the Queen of 
Scots was not meiely a Eoman Catholic, hut claimed 
to have a light to be Queen of England as well as of 
Scotland She wasthegianddaughtei of the eldest 
sistei of Henry , and she said that, as Ehza- 
heth’s mothei, Anne Boleyn, had never been piopeily 
the wife of Heniy, Ehzabeth had no light to the 
thione Elizabeth was theiefoie not soiry to heai 
that Maiy befoie long got mto tiouble at home 
She maiiied a foohsh cousm of heis named Loid 
Dainley, and one night the house m which Darnley 
was sleepmg was blovn up with giuipowdei He 
managed to escape, but he was killed in the garden 
as he was lunnmg away It cannot be said with 
ceitamty whether I\Iaiy oideied the muidei oi not, 
but almost every one m Scotland thought that she 
did Hei subjects took hei prisoner, and shut her 
up m Loch Leven Castle She managed, however, 
to escape, and found some friends ready to fight for 
her But she was beaten, and had to fly for her hie 
to England "V^Tien she arrived theie, she sent to 
ask Elizabeth to help her to the thione again 

5 Mary ftueen of Scots m England — It was not 
very likely that Elizabeth would do that She was 
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afraid lest the English Eoman Cathohcs might rebel 
agamst herself, and set up ^laiy foi their queen 
She therefore put Mary m confinement, gnung her 
m chaige to the owners of one country house after 
another, with directions not to let her escape 

6 The Rising m the North. — The captivity of 
Mary did not hi mg peace to Ehzabeth The pope 
declared the Queen to be a heretic, and ordered her 
subiects to refuse obedience to her Many of the 
Enghsh lords were friendly to Mary The Duke of 
Norfolk wanted to many her, and to share hei claim 
to the Enghsh throne In the north of England 
most of the people, as well as the lords, were longmg 
to see the old religion restored, as m the days of 
Henry VIII they had longed to see the monasteries 
restored There was a great rebellion, known as the 
Rismg m the North The rebels trooped mto 
Durham Cathedral, tore uj) the Bible and Prayer 
Book, and formd a priest to say mass once more It 
was the last time that mass was ever sard m any one 
of the old cathedrals of England But the greater 
number of the Enghsh Cathohcs refused to fight 
against Ehzabeth Her troops put down the rebellion 
rvithout difficulty She was usually meiciful, but 
she was too frightened to be merciful now, and large 
numbers of the rebels were pitilessly hanged Not 
long afterwards she learned that there was a plot to 
assassmate her, and that there had been some talk 
of sendmg a Spanish army to England, to put Mary 
in her place She discovered that Norfolk knew of 
this, and she had Norfolk tired and executed 

7 Prosperity of the Country — Englishmen were 
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the moie ready to support Ehzabeth because the 
countiy was piospeiing There was more trade 
than there had ever been before, because Ehzabeth 
kept her people at peace wrth other natrons 
Men learned to farm better than they had done, 
and to manufacture cloth at home rnstead of buymg 
rt from abroad The vessels whrch carrred Enghsh 
productrons abroad were very small, no larger than 
coastmg vessels are rrow, but they were maimed 
wrth hardy seamen Almost everyone had a share 
in tbrs mcrease of wealth Gentlemen decked 
themselves m gorgeous attrre, and wore srlks and 
velvets of brrllrant colours Other ranks profited 
m a more sensible way Meat was eaten where salt 
fish had been eaten before, and men were all the 
healthrer for it Houses were built with chimneys 
rnstead of holes m the loof, to let the smoke out 
Beds were provided with iiillows, which a little time 
before had been used only by sick people In the 
reign of Henry VII the great Earl of Northumber- 
land, when he left one of his houses for a time, took 
care to have the glass of the wmdows taken down 
and packed away, because glass was far too rare and 
precious to be left to the chance of bemg broken 
In Ehzabeth’s time the use of glass was becommg 
common Even for those who had no money to buy 
glass or pillows somethmg was done At first col- 
lections of money were made m churches for honest 
people who were too old or too sick to work , and 
after a time there was a lav, known as the Poor Law, 
oidermg that each parish should provide for all who 
were ready to work, but could not find work to do 
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Nobody was to be allowed to staive, and no one who 
robbed oi cheated was to be able to say with tiuth 
that he could not keep himself alive m any othei way 
8. Ill-feeling against Spam — All this piospeiity 
made Enghshmen honom Ehzabeth At the same 
tune, they disliked Spam moie and moie eveiy yeai 
Philip n , the Kuig of Spam, who had been the 
husband of Queen Maiy of England, luled ovei many 
coimtiies m Em ope, and did all that he could to 
pi event anyone m them fiom becommg a Piotestant. 
In the Netheilands he had so many people hmmt, 
and he made his subjects pay such heavy taxes, 
that at last some of them lose m rebelhon Philip 
had laige and biave aimies, and he did his best to 
put down the lebelhon His soldiei sand generals 
weie veiy ciuel, and when they took a town they 
massacred the men and women m it But the 
rebels struggled on, and by-and-by there was a free 
Dutch Eepubhe which Phihp could not conquer 
The stones of Philip’s cruelty were told m England, 
and set Enghshmen agamst him Many Bnghsh- 
men began to thmk that it was a righteous thmg 
to attack a long who did such thmgs, and they were 
not at all sorry that there was iilenty to be got by 
attackmg him successfully Besides the countries 
which he governed m Em ope, he had many lands m 
America, and m these lands there were iich silver 
mmes, from which a large fleet came with silver for 
him every year English saflois paid httle respect 
to Philip They sailed amongst the West India Islands, 
wliich belonged to Spam, and bought and sold though 
he forbade them Many of them sold poor negroes. 
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whom they had taken j)ii8oneis m Afiica, without 
thmlong that they weie doing anythmg wrong 
Sometimes they attacked and plmideied Spanish 
vessels Philip vlienevei he caught them thiew 
them into piison, and sometimes had them tieated 
veiy badly, because they weie Piotestants Though 
theie was no open wai against Spam, many English- 
men hated the Spaniards so, that they thought it 
would be domg a good woik to caiiy off some of 
all this wealth to England , and all English sadois 
belieyed that it was quite fan to fight the Spaniards 
m America, wliethei there was var m Europe or not 
One of these sailor s was Francis Diake He u as born 
m Devonshue, and the Devonshne sailors were bold 
and actue men In 1572 he found his way to the 
New Woild, landed at Panama, and seized a laige 
quantity of silvei Befoie he returned he caught 
Bight of the Pacific, threw himself on his luiees, and 
piayed to God that he might one day sail on that 
sea, wheie no Englishman had evei sailed befoie 
10 Drake’s Voyage — Five year s latei Diakesailed 
agam f i om Plymouth He had with him five \ essels, 
so small that they were manned by no moie than 
164 men AVhen he reached the Straits of Magellan 
he Icnew no better than to pass through that 
dangerous passage, where the stoim-umd blows m 
wild gusts m the wmdmgs of the channel It was 
the only vay to the Pacific then known, as it was be- 
lieved that Telia delFuego was the northern end of 
a great continent leachmg to the South Pole When 
Drake’s own vessel, the ‘Pelican,’ at last entered 
the open sea, it was alone The other fom little 
vessels had either been sunk oi had been driven back 
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Diake was not discouiaged He knew that all Chili 
and Peru was Spanish, and that nobody theie was 
expecting him oi preparing for defence He sailed 



into the haiboui of Valparaiso, and found there a 
huge Spanish ship The Spanish sailors did not fancy 
it possible that any Enghsh vessel could find its way 
there, and they made ready to feast the men whom 
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they fancied must he their owm countrymen The 
English sailois spiang on boaid and seized the ship 
They found m it wedges of gold weighing 400 lbs ^ 
which wei e soon earned to the ‘ Pehcan ’ Diake then 
sailed on to Taiapaca He found piles of silver hais 
upon the quay, and tumbled them mto his boats 
Just as he was going to low away, down came a stimg 
of llamas to the quay with anothei load of silvei 
Much moie was got as Diake sailed up the coast, silvei 
and gold and jewels At last Diake, havmg emiched 
himself and his men, went on towaids the noith 
He fancied that Noith Ameiica would come to an 
end much soonei than it leally does, as no one had 
made discoveiies so fai noith When he leached 
California, he thought that he had gone far enough, 
and sailed home acioss the Pacific Ocean andiound 
the Cape of Good Hope He was the fiist Enghsh- 
man who had evei sailed lound the world The 
Sj)aniaids called hima piiate, andiequued Ehzabeth 
to delivei him up to them oi to punish him, but 
Ehzabeth was pioud of his daimg, and longhted him 
He was now known as Su Eiancis Diake 

11 English. Voyages of Discovery — Even in those 
days of fightmg Enghsh sailois weie not all occupied 
m wai and puacy In the time of Heniy YII a 
Venetian, named Cabot, was sent out fiom England, 
anddiscoveied thecoastof Labiadoi He was the fiist 
man to set foot on the Contment of Ameiica, though 
Columbus had landed on the West India Islands 
before In theieign of Heniy VIH the cod fisheries 
of Newfoundland were visited by Enghsh sailors 
But the object on which the hearts of adventurous 
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men was most set was the discoveiy of a sboit cut 
to India and Chma In Maiy’s time Sn Hugh 
Willoughby sailed lound the Noith of Noiway, 
hopmg to leach those wealthy legions in that way, 
hut was fiozen to death with all the men ni his own 
ship, though Chancelloi, with one of the othei ships 
which had gone with him, leached Aichangel, and 
thus opened a tiade with Russia, which at that tune 
did not leach eithei the Baltic oi the Black Sea, 
and which could theiefoie only be communicated 
with thiough the White Sea In Ehzabeth’s time 
many sailois tiied to find then way to India and 
■Chma thiough what they called the Noith-West 
Passage, which they thought would be found wheie 
the noi them pait of the Contment of AmeiicaieaUy 
IS, as no one had been fuithei noith than the coast 
of Labiadoi Maitm Fiobishei discoveied the strait 
ivhich leads mto Hudson’s Bay, and fancied that he 
had not only discovered the way to India, but had 
iound iich mmes of gold Men were so anxious to 
find gold that they were ready to beheve that it was 
not fai off foi the oddest reasons One reason 
which Fiobishei’s men gave for thmkmg that they 
would find gold was that they had seen a great 
many spiders , and they said that ‘ spiders were 
true signs of great store of gold ’ Fiobishei found 
no gold , but he left his name to the stlait which he 
had discovered , and a few years later the stiait 
which leads mto Baffin’s Bay was discovered by 
John Davis, and was named after him Su Hum- 
iphiey Gilbert, Raleigh’s half-bi other, sailed to 
ifound a colony where the northern part of the 
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Uruted States aie now His men quaiielled with 
him and with one anothei, and he had to set sail 
home His vessel, the ‘ Sqimiel,’ was scarcely moie 
than a boat, being only of ten tons burthen A 
stoim lose, and one of the vessels which accompanied 
him came so neai that those who weie on boaid 
could heai what he said ‘Heaven, he cued out 
cheeifuUy, ‘ is as neai by sea as by land ’ That 
night his fiiends could see the hghts of the little 
* Squill el ’ lockmg on the tempestuous waves On 
a sudden they disappeaied, and neithei the biave 
old man noi his ci ew weie seen agam Othei effoi ts 
to colonise weie made Ealeigh himself sent men 
to settle in what has fiom that time been known as 
Vugmia, called aftei Elizabeth, the Vngm Queen 
But they all died oi weie killed by the Indians 
Othei evploieis followed, but no English colony 
was pel manently settled m Ameiica till aftei Eliza- 
beth’s death 


CHAPTER XXI 
ELIZABETH’S TRIUMPHS 

(1580-1588 ) 

1 The Roman Catholic Missionaries — Almost at 
the same time that Diake came back fiom his voyage 
some men of a veiy diffeient land set foot m Eng- 
land As Elizabeth had now been Queen foi moie 
than twenty yeais, and young men and women weie 
giowmg up who had no lecoUection of the days 
when the mass had been said m England m Maiy’s 
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reign, those who believed that the Eoman Cathohc 
lehgion was tiue were veiy sad at seeing the numbei 
of Piotestants inci easing Many earnest men who 
believed this had gone abroad, and now lekimedas 
nussionaiies Elizabeth was much frightened She 
knew that the Pope had declared her not to be the 
true Queen of England, and she feared lest, if these 
missionaries eonveited many people to be Eoman 
Catholics, they would drive her oh her throne and 
perhaps put her to death So she and the Parliament 
made fierce laws agamst the missionaries If any 
Eoman Cathohc priest converted any one to his faith, 
or even only said mass, he was to be put to death as a 
traitor , because the Piotestants believed that nobody 
could be a loyal subject to the Queen who thought 
that the Pope had a right to depose hei, and they 
did not doubt that all Eoman Cathohcs thought that 
Even the Eoman Cathohcs who were not pi lests had 
to pay a gieat deal of money if they did not go to 
the Piotestant churches, and a great many were put 
m prison and treated very cruelly 

2 Throgmorton’s Plot and the Association. — ^When 
a numbei of men are ill-treated, there are usually 
some who will try anythmg, however wicked, to 
revenge themselves on then persecutors Most of 
the Eoman Cathohcs bore then suffer mgs bravely 
and patiently, but there weie some who wanted to 
murder the Queen and to place Mary Queen of Scots 
on the throne One man named Eiancis Throg- 
morton formed such a plan He was found out, and 
executed It was discovered that the Spamsh am- 
bassador knew of this plot, and Elizabeth at once 

N 
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01 del eel him to leave the kmgdom The House of 
Commons was very eagei to pi event any new attempt 
to kill Elizabeth The membei s bomid themselves m 
an Association, engagmg that if Ehzabeth weie killed 
they would put to death not only hei muideieis, but 
also any peison foi whose advantage she might be 
muidered They meant that if Ehzabeth veie 
muideied they would kill Maiy Queen of Scots 
They thought that aftei this none of Maiy’s fiiends 
would bimg hei into dangei by tiymg to kill Ehza' 
both The papei on which this engagement was 
wiitten was sent about to all paits of England, and 
was signed by a veiy laige numbei of Englishmen 
English people do not like assassination, and 
Thiogmoi ton’s plot had much to do with settmg a 
gieat many people against the pope 

3 Help sent to the Dutch — It was not only m 
England that minders weie committed m the name 
of lehgion In the Nethei lands, wheie the Dutch 
had been fightnig biavely agamst Philip, then gieat 
leadei, the Pimce of Orange, whose gieat-giandson 
was one day to come to dehver England, had been 
muideied by a Eomau Catholic His son was only a 
boy, and Ehzabeth sent soldiei s to help the Dutch 
She sent to command them a foolish, selfish man, of 
whom she was veiy fond, Eobeit Dudley, Eail of 
Leicestei, the son of that wicked Duke of Noithum- 
beiland who had iiiled England m the time of 
Edwaid Besides, she did not pay the soldieis 
she had sent out This expedition cost the hfe of 
Sn Phihp Sidney He was a young man, but was 
aheady well loiown as a wiitei of piose and veise, a 
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biave soldier and a courteous gentleman Wlien lie 
was wounded, a cup of watei was brought him to 
quench his thnst He saw a common soldier lynig 
m agony near, and bade him dinik the water 
‘ Your need,’ he said, ‘ is gieatei than mme ' 

4 Drake in the West Indies — ^\Yhilst English 
soldiers weie thiowmg away their lives uselessly m 
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the Netherlands, Drake had sailed for the West 
Indies with a fine fleet He attacked and took St. 
Dommgo, and refused to leave it till a large sum of 
money had been paid He then sailed to Cartagena 
and forced the mhabitants to pay him 30,000^ The 
yellow fevei broke out m his ships and he had to 
sail home He had taught the Kmg of Spam that, 
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foi all his gieat navy, his towns weie at the meicy 
of the bold English sadois 

5 The Babington Conspiracy and the Execution of 
the ftueen of Scots — Englishmen weie giowmg less 
afraid of the Ejng of Spam than they had evei been , 
but they weie giowmg moie afiaid of plots to muider 
the Queen In the yeai m which Diake came 
home theie was a new one Anthony Babmgton, 
with some othei young men, most of whom weie m 
the Queen’s seivice, and who would therefoie have 
no difficulty m gettmg neai hei, pioposed to assassi- 
nate Elizabeth The j)lot was, howevei, found out 
m time, and the consimatois weie executed Then 
object had been to put Maiy on the thione Thou- 
sands of Englishmen had come to beheve that, as 
long as Maiy lived, Ehzabeth’s life would nevei be 
m safety Ehzabeth’s own mmistei s thought so too 
They declaied that they had found letteis written 
by Maiy m which she gave hei apiiioval to the plot 
It IS not ceitam whethei this was tiue or not At all 
events Maiy was taken to Fotheimghay m Noith- 
amptonshiie, and was there tiied and beheaded 

6 Drake smges the King of Spam’s Beard — Eng- 
hshmen weie almost all now on the side of Ehzabeth 
They did not like mmdeieis, and the attemjits to 
assassmate the Queen made many people tmn 
agamst the Chinch of Eome Englishmen were 
also deteimmed to defend then island agamst m- 
vasion, and they now heaid that Philip was gomg to 
send an enoimous fleet and aimy to conquei Eng- 
land, and to make it submit to the iiope In 1587 
Diake was off agam He soon heaid that a great 
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fleet ^vas m Cadiz baiboui pieparmg foi an attack 
upon England He sailed iigbt into tbe baibour, m 
spite of sbotfiom tbe Spanish batteiies, and setfiie 
to tbe stole ships, which were laden with piovisions 
foi tbe fleet He then steeied round Cape St Vm- 
cent, and nortbwaid along tbe Portuguese coast, 
burning every vessel be could catch When be 
reached home be boasted that be bad singed tbe 
King of Spam’s beard He thought that tbe great 
fleet would baldly get a fiesb store of provisions 
together m time to enable it to come to England 
that year 

7. The Sailing of the Armada — Drake was right 
It was not till next year that tbe great fleet, tbeln- 
vmcible Aimada, as tbe Spanish called it, was able 
to sail It was mtended to go up tbe Channel, and 
to take on boaid a Spanish army commanded by 
Philip’s great general, tbe Duke of Paima, which 
was waitmg on tbe coast of Elanders Tbe Spaniards 
hoped that if it could succeed m landmg them m 
England, Ebzabetb would not be able to make a long 
resistance Elizabeth did not feai She bad no 
legulai army, and scarcely any regular navy, but she 
called on every Englishman who could bear aims to 
come forward to defend his native land Scarcely a 
man refused Tbe Catbobcs were as forward as tbe 
Protestants Ebzabetb reviewed her troops at Til- 
bmy ‘ My loving people,’ she said, ‘ we have been 
persuaded by some that are careful of oin safety to 
take heed bow we commit ourselves to aimed multi- 
tudes, for fear of treachery, but I assure you I do 
not desue to bve to distrust my faithful and lovmg 
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people Let tyiants feai ' I have always so behaved 
myself that, undei God, I have placed my chiefest 
stiength and safeguaid in the loyal heaits and good 
will of my subjects , and theiefore am I come 
amongst you, as you see, at this time— to laydown 
my life foi my God, and foi my Lmgdom, and for 
my people, my honoui and my blood, even m the 
dust I Imow I have the body hut of a weak and 
feeble woman , but I have the heait of a long, and 
of a Kmg of England, too, and think foul scoin that 
Parma oi Spam, oi any pimce of Europe, should 
daie to mvade the boideis of my realm ’ Was it 
stiange that when Ehzabeth spoke such words as 
these thousands of hei subiectsweie ready to diem 
her cause, which was then ovii as well as hers ? 

‘^Tien the news that the Spaniards were mdeed 
on the way reached England the warning was earned 
by lighting up the beacons which then stood on 
every hill-top to tell by then flames that an enemy 
was commg, and that every man must grid on his 
sword to fight for his country 

Night Eanh upon the dusky bench, and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor o’er again shall be 
From Eddy stone to Berinck bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
The time of slumber was ns bright and busy ns the day , 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war flame spread, 
High on St Michael’s Mount it shone it shone on Beachy Head 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw along each Southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinklmg pomts of 

fire 

8 The Armada in the Channel — The commander 
rf the English fleet was Lord Howard of Effingham 
He was at Plymouth with a few of the Queen’s ships 
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and a nmnbei of small merchant vessels, vliich "veie 
ready to fight as Trell as the Queen’s ships Drake 
was there too When the Spamsh ships came m 
sight, the captams were playmg a game of bowls 
Drake would not hear of stoppmg the game * ‘ There 
is time enough,’ he said, ‘to finish our game and to 
beat the Spamards too ’ The huge Spamsh ships, 



towermg above the waves, swept by m the form of a 
half moon When they had passed, the active httle 
English vessels put out, saihng two feet to then one, 
getting rapidly out of then way, and commg back 
agam as they pleased The Spanish ships could 
neithei sail away from them nor catch them Up 
the Channel sailed the ships of the Aimada, firmg 
' See Frontispiece 
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and bemg fiiecl at as llieywent So liigh were they 
that then shot often passed o\ei the heads of the 
English sailois One of the Spanish ships blew up, 
and ti\ooi thieeolheis were taken The rest sailed 
on as they best could, nnahlo to shake ofl their as- 
sailants, like a heal pursued by a swami of wasps 
At last the Spanmids leached the friendly Fienoh 
poit of Calais The}' had found out that the con- 
quest of England was no child’s play 

9 The Armada in the Worth Sea — Lord Howard 
and his captams luiew that it would not ho safe to 
leave the Armada long at Calais Panna and his 
soldiers were waiting foi it in Flanders, pre\en ted 
from stiirmg by the Dutch ships which wore off the 
coast, hut ready to embark m some large boats winch 
they had got ready, as soon as the Aimada came to 
heat oft the Dutch The English captains detei- 
mined to diivo the Armada out to sea again They 
took eight of then own \ essels, smeared them with 
pitch, and let them drift with the tide at night time 
amongst the enemy’s fleet T^’hen these ^ essels were 
close to the Spaniards, the few men who had been 
left on board set them on fne, and, lumping mto then 
boats, lownd awaj- The sudden blaze m the dark 
night teiiified the Spaniards The Spanish com- 
inandei, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, gave the sig- 
nal of flight His men cut the cables by which they 
were anchored, and sailed away Thewmd now rose 
to a storm The English fleet followed, hasten- 
uig then foemen’s pace w'lth showers of shot The 
Spaniards found it impossible to stop, and the great 
ships weie soon diiven jiast the long low coast on 
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■which Paima’s aimy Tvas -waiting foi then piotection 
in vain If the -wind had not changed a little, they 
would have been wiecked on the coast of Holland. 
Eveiy day one or othei of then floating castles was 
eithei driven on shoie oi pieiced with English shots 
Diake was m high spirits. ‘ Theie was nevei any- 
thing pleased me hettei he wiote to a comiade, ‘ than 
seemg the enemy flymg with a southeily wmd to the 
noithwaids God giant ye have a good eye to the 
Duke of Parma , foi with the giace of God, if we hve, 
I doubt not eie it be long so to handle the mattei 
with the Duke of Sidonia as he shaU wish himself at 
St Maiy Poit among his oiange-tiees ’ Aftei a few 
days more even Diake had had enough He had 
shot away all his powdei, and as he heaid the wmd 
howhng thiough his iiggmg, he knew that no 
Spaniaid would ventme back to tiy what moie 
Enghsh sailois might have to offei them 

10 The Destruction of the Armada — The Aimada 
peiished by a mightiei powei than that of man The 
stoim swept it fai to the noith Of the hundred and 
fifty sail which had put out fiom Spam, a bundled 
and twenty weie still afloat when they weie left by 
then English pm suei s But they wei e m a bad case 
Piovisions weie immmg shoit, and large numbers of 
the men weie sick and dymg Masts were spht and 
sails were tom by shot and stonn At last they 
lounded the Orkneys, and tried to make then way 
home round Scotland and Ireland One great ship 
was -wrecked on the Isle of Mull The natives, 
savage as they then were, set fire to it and bmnt it 
with its crew The rest made then way along the 
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west coast of Ti eland Not a ^o^\ woio diiven on 
sLoie on the Ingh clifYs against winch the Atlantic 
Ocean rolls its waves ithout a bieak on this side of 
America Most of the Spaniaids iv ho reached the 
shoie and fell mlo the hands of the English veie 
put to death Tlioso uho fell into the hands of the 
lush Moie also hutchered foi the saLe of phindei 
The gieatei part were swallowed up hy the sea 
‘When I was at Sligo,’ wuote an Englishman, ‘I 
numheied on one stiand of less than fnc miles in 
length, eleven hiindied dead bodies of men, which 
the sea had diivon uiion the shoio The country 
people told me the hke was in othei places, though 
not to the like numboi ’ Fifti-foui i essels, with 
nine oi ten thousand sick and siifteiing men on 
boaid, weieall that succeeded in shugghng home to 
Spain Philip was stuick to the heart at his failure, 
shut himself up m his looin, and for a time would 
speak to no one Yet when the beaten Admiial 
airived, he did not lopioach him ‘ I sent you to 
fight agamst men,’ he said, ‘ and not with the wmds ’ 
Elizabeth, too, acknowledged that hei tiiumph was 
not owmg to heiself, or eien to hei sailois She 
went in state to St Paul’s, to letiiin thanks foi the 
victory W’hich had been gamed, and she struck a 
medal which boie the motto, ‘ God blew with His 
wmd, and they weie scatteied ’ 
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CHAPTEK XXn. 

THE LAST YEAES OF ELIZABETH 

(1588-1603 ) 

1 Continuance of War with Spam. — Elizabeth 
leigned foi fifteen moieyeais aftei the defeat of the 
Aimada Spam was unable to pi otect its tiadeand 
its colomes m Aniei ica Spanish towns wei e sacked, 
and Spamsh wealth was earned off to England 
The Spamaids weie biave men, and fought haid 
Diake died m the West Indies, on one of his plun- 
deimg expeditions 

2 Death of Sir Eichard Grenville — Tbe most 
heioic death m the whole wai was that of Sn Eichaid 
Gienville His little ship, the ‘ Eevenge,’ was one 
of six which weie ovei taken at the Azores by fifty- 
thiee Spanish ships, some of them of enormous size 
Five of his comrades fled, as they well might, before 
such odds GienviUe refused to fly The little 
‘Eevenge’ fought all alone through the whole of 
the afternoon Tennyson has told the story, speak- 
mg as if he had been one of that valiant crew 

And the sun went d(5wn, and the stars came out, far over the 
summer sea, 

But never foi a moment ceased tbe fight of the one and the 
fifty-three 

Ship after ship, the -whole mght long, their high-built galleons 
came , 

Ship after ship, the whole mght long, -wnth her battle thunder 
and flame , 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew hack with her dead 
and her shame , 

For some were sunk, and many were shatter’d, and so could fight 
no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle hke this in the world before ? 

Tin ougli the whole of that night the one English 
vessel, with hnt a hnnclied fighting men to begm 
with, fought the fifty-thiee Spamsh ships 

And the mght went dowm, and the sun smiled out, far over the 
summer sea. 

And the Spamsh fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a 
rmg. 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we stiU 
could sting 

So they watch’d what the end would be 
And we had not fought them in vam 
But in penlous phght were we. 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slam. 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife , 

And the sick men doivn in the hold were most of them stark 
and cold. 

And the pikes were aU broken or bent, and the powder was all 
of it spent, 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side , 

The little ‘ Eeveuge ’ could hold out no longei 
Gienville himself, hke all his men who lemamed 
ahve, was soie wounded, and the Spaniards lushed 
on boaid his ship, and took it They earned Gien- 
ville to one of then ovm vessels to die His last 
woids weie hefittmg one who had fought so well 
‘ Heie die I, Eichaid Gienville,’ he said, ‘ with a joy- 
ful and a quiet mmd , foi that I have ended my Me as 
a good soldiei ought to do, who has fought foi his 
country and his queen, foi hishonoui and lehgion ’ 
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3 The Expedition to Cadiz — After tins a gieat 
expedition ivas sent to Cadiz The command was 
given te Lord Howard of Effingham and the young 
Earl of Essex, who was now the Queen’s favouiite, a 
dashmg young man, who was too vam and impatient 
to do anythmg really gieat Essex was always 
wantmg te get lenown by some gieat waihke ex- 
ploit He was angiy when any one said that there 
had been fightmg enough, and that it was time to 
make peace with Spam One day, when he was 
ta lkin g m this way, the wise old Lord Buighley, 
who had been Ehzabeth’s mmistei aU through the 
reign, opened a Bible and showed him the words, 
‘ Bloody and deceitful men shall not hve out half 
their days ’ On board this fleet was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who could do anythmg he chose to put 
his hand to When the fleeti eached Cadiz, it found 
about seventy or eighty aimed Spanish ships under 
the walls, ready te defend the town The town 
itself was protected with fortifications, on which 
guns were mounted The Enghsh fleet dashed m, 
each captam eagerly tiymg to thrust his ship mto 
the foremost place The Spamaids took fright. 
The soldieis who had been on board their ships 
hmried on shore ‘ as thick as if coals had been pomed 
out of a sack ’ They set fire to their own ships, and 
the gieat Spanish fleet was soon m a blaze The 
town was then taken, and plundeied and burnt 
4 Essex in Ireland — As Essex was always 
askmg to be allowed to command an army some- 
where, the Queen gave hun some work to do 
which was harder even than the takmg of Cadiz. 
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Ireland bad nevei been leallj’’ conqueied A small 
distiict round Dublm oboj'ed tbe Engbsb law, but 
tbe rest of tbe people lived m tbeii own way, 
governed by tbeii o^^n chiefs Ebzabelb bad been 
afiaid lest tbe Spaniaids should take it, and she bad 
tiled to conquei tbe Ii isb chiefs At one time she took 
a gieat quantity’’ of land from them and gave it to 
Englishmen Tbe lush did not like this, and some 
yeais after tbe defeat of tbeAimada they rose against 
bei and defeated an Engbsb aimy She therefore 
sent Esse\ with a laige aimy to conquer them 
Essev maicbed about the eounti}’’, doing notbmg 
which was of any use, and losmg most of bis men 
Then be came back to England suddenly when be 
ought to baveiemamed in li eland, and vent straight 
to tbe Queen m bis muddy clothes, vitbout cbangmg 
bis dress after iidmg, tbmkmg that be would per- 
suade her to forgive him Elizabeth did not like 
even her fa\ouiiteto disobey her, and she sentbim 
away to bis own bouse, oideiing him to stop there 
till tbeie bad been an mquuy to find out vby be 
bad come av ay from Ireland Essex did not bke 
this, and one day be and a few friends mounted 
then horses and rode mto tbe city, calling on tbe 
citizens to rise to protect him Tbe citizens did 
notbmg of the land, and Essex was tried upon tbe 
charge of treason, and executed 

5 Conquest of Ireland — After Essex came back 
Elizabeth sent Lord Mountjoy to conquer Ireland He 
succeeded m domg it , and at tbe end of Elizabeth’s 
reign Ireland was, foi tbe first time, entuely under 
tbe English Government But klountjoy only con- 
quered tbe North of Ireland by destroymg all tbe 
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food m the coimtiy Theie was a teiiible famine, 
and a laige numbei of the lush people theie died 
of staivation 

6 The Monopohes — Ehzabeth had veiy httle 
money She did not hke to ask paihament to tax 
the people, foi feai of making people dissatisfied 



with her At the same time she had agieat many 
favouiites whom she wished to lewaid, and she did it 
by givmgthem the monopoly of some article oi othei , 
that is to saj , by allowmg nobody but them to sell it 
Of C0U1S6 they charged moie foi these things than 
would have been charged if anybody w'ho liked had 
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been allowed to sell them At last the people got 
angiy, and the House of Commons begged hei to 
put an end to these monopolies The Queen at once 
gave way When she knew that all hei jieople weie 
deteimmed to have a thmg, she nevei lesisted them 
‘ I have moie cause to thank you all,’ she said to the 
Speakei of the House of Commons, ‘ than you me , 
and I chaige you to thank them of the House of 
Commons fiom me, foi had I notieceiveda know- 
ledge from you, I might have fallen mto the lap of 
an eiioi, only foi lack of tiuemfoimation I have 
ever used to set the last judgment-day befoiemme 
eyes, and so to lule as I shall be judged to answei 
befoie a highei Judge, to whose judgment-seat I do 
appeal, that nevei thought was cheifshed m my 
heait that tended not to my people’s good Though 
you have had, and may have, many pimces moie 
mighty and wise sitting m this seat, yet you nevei 
had, 01 shall have, any that will bemoiecaiefuland 
lovmg ’ 

7 Elizabeth’s Death — This was the last time 
that Elizabeth spoke to hei people In 1603 she 
died, af tei a long i eign of foi ty-five yeai s She had 
many faults, but she was a gieat queen She found 
England divided and weak, she left it united and 
stiong Englishmen weie pioud of their comitiy 
As we look back to that tune we aie able to see that 
if they weie fierce and ciuel m their levenge upon 
Spam, the victoiy was one foi which all the woild 
was the bettei Spam was a land of tyianny, where 
no man daied to speak a woid agauist the long oi 
the chuich England was not so free as it is now, 
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Imt it ■nas much fieei tlian any otbei counh> in 
Eiuope was then It w.as a land whore men, if they 
did not want to oioithiow the goveinmonl, might 
spealv as they pleased, and think as they pleased 
Gieat wiiteis and gieat poets aiose at the end of 
Eh/abeth s leign Shakspeie, the gieatost of them 
all, expressed the feeling which taught Englishmen 
that their well-being lay in the unity among Ihem- 
sohes wdneh spiang fiom their deiotion to the 
queen, when he wiote — 

Till-, Engliind no\cr clul — nor no\er 'ihnll 
Lie (It the proud foot of n conqueror, 

Bnt when it first did help to wound itself 
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CHAPTEE XXIII 

JAMES I AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

(1603-1614) 

1 Accession of James I — James I , the king who 
succeeded Elizabeth, camefiom Scotland He was 
the son of Maiy Queen of Scots who had been be- 
headed at Fotheimghay, and the gieat-grandson of 
the eldest sistei of Heniy YIII Foi the fiist tune 
the same king luled ovei Scotland as well as Eng- 
land , though each countiy, foi a long time after- 
waids, kept its own laws and its own Pailiament 

2 The Hampton Court Conference — ^klany people 
e\pected that when the new long ai lived he would 
make many changes which Elizabeth had been 
unwilhng to make Amongst these, the Puiitans 
thought that he would do somethmg foi them 
They did not want to sejiaiate fiom the Chuich of 
England, and to have churches oi chapels of then 
own Those of them who wei e clei gymen asked to be 
allowed to leave out parts of the service which they 
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thought it wiong to make use of They "weie un- 
willmg to weal suiphces, oi to make the sign of the 
Cl OSS when they baptised childien, oi to allow a img 
to be placed on a biide’s fingei at hei maiiiage , 
because they thought that these thmgs weie super- 
stitious They also wanted a few othei changes to 
be made m the Piayei Book James sent foi some 
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of them to come to Hampton Couit to talk ivithhun 
and the bishops He leally wanted to heai 'what 
they had to sa3% but imfoitunately he was a\ery 
imiiatient man, and he fancied that eveiy one who 
diffeied fiom him was a fool He Iheiefore got veiy 
angi}’’, and lefused to help the Puiitans The only 
good thmg that came of this confeience was an 
oidei which was guen foi a new tianslation of the 
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Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, rf 1892 George, Prinee of Wnles. 
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Bible, in which the mistakes Inch had been made 
in foimei tianslations weie to be set light Aftei 
seveial yeais this new tianslation was finished, and 
IS the one which is used geneially in England at the 
piesent day 

3 James I and the House of Commons — Wlien 
Pailiament met, the membeis of the House of 
Commons did not lilm what James had been domg 
They thought that, as it was \eiy difficult to find a 
sufficient numbei of cleigymen who could preach 
good seimons, it would be bettei to allow them all 
to pi each, wffiethei they would weai suiiihces oi not 
The Commons weie, theiefoie, not m a veiy good 
humoui with the kmg, and they weie the moie 
displeased when they fomid that James wanted 
them to give him money Elizabeth had been 
veiy sparing, and even stingy, but vhen James 
came to England fiom such a pool countiyas Scot- 
land then was, he fancied that he was gomg to be 
extremely rich, and began givmg away estates and 
money to his Scotch friends He soon found out 
that if his mcome was greater m England than it 
had been m Scotland, his expenses were also much 
moie, and that unless the House of Commons w'ould 
give him money he w'ould run nito debt The 
Commons, howevei, would not give him money 
unless he did what they wanted, so that they and 
the king did not agree veiy well together 

4 The Gunpowder Plot — The Catholics were 
moie badly tieated than the Puritans James pro- 
mised that if they did not make disturbances he 
would not make them pay the fines which they weie 
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bound to pay by law, but he soon bioke his piomise 
One of then numbei, named Catesbj’’, lesolved to 
blow up with gunpowder the Loids and Commons, 
when they came to heai the kmg’s speech at the 
openmg of Paihament In this way, both James 
himself, and the men who refused to altei the laws 
which duected the peisecution of the Catholics, 
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would be punished Catesby expected that James’s 
sons would be blo^Mi up with then father, and he 
mtended, after this had been done, to take James’s 
little daughter Elizabeth, i\ho was bemg educated m 
Warwickshire, and to bimg hei up as a Cathohc 
Queen If Catesby had succeeded, he would pro- 
bably have been mind eied, oi executed for his crime 
long before he could get near the child, but he 
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was too angiy to think of this He let some othei 
Catholics into the seciet, one of whom was Guido 
Fawkes, oi, as he is commonlj’- called now, Guy 
Faw'kes These men lined a house next to the one 
m which Paihanient was to meet, and began to 
bleak a hole m the wall wdiich sepaiated the bmld- 
mgs, in 01 del to cany the gunpowdei through it to 
a place undei the flooi upon which the kmg would 
be standing They w'eie not accustomed to such 
haid w'oik, and they weie ui despaii at the slow' 
piogiess they weie making, w'hen suddenly they 
heaid a lustlmg sound One of them went to see 
w'hat was happenmg, and found that a woman was 
movmg coals fiom a coal-cellai near, and that the 
cellai w'as to be let As they found that it lan 
underneath the Paihament loom they at once took 
it Theie was no longei any necessity foi them to 
bleak thiough the wall They brought mto the 
cellai seveial ban els of gmipowdei and coveied them 
ovei with faggots and pieces of wood 

5 Discovery of the Plot — The plotteis wanted 
moie money than they had got, because they wished 
to buy hoises and aimoui to enable them to seize 
the little Elizabeth as soon as the explosion had 
taken place They theiefoie let mto the seciet 
some nch men w'ho would be likely to gne them 
money One of these had a hi othei -m-law m the 
House of Loids, and did not wish that he should be 
blown up with the lest He theiefoie let him know 
whatwasbemgdone, and the mfoimation was cairied 
to the government On the night before Paihament 
was to meet, Guy Fawkes went down to the cellar to 
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be leady to set fiie to the powdei m the morning. 
He was made a pnsonei, and bis companions fled 
mto the country Some weie lolled, but most of 
them weie taken and executed 

6 The English Government of Ireland — At the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, Ii eland had been foi the 
first time bi ought completely under the powei of 
the Enghsh government Foi some few yeais the 
Enghsh tiled to do then best foi the native lush, 
and to give to those who wished to hve qmetly 
lands which they might have for then own, whilst 
those who could do nothmg but fight weie sent 
abroad to fight m foreign aimies Some of the 
chiefs who had ruled the Irish tribes befoie Ii eland 
had been conqueied did not hke to see the Enghsh 
havmg so much power m the countiy, and setthng 
matteis where they had been themselves accustomed 
to have everythmg their own way One of their 
numbei, O’Neill, Eail of Tyrone, had a quanel with 
anothei Iiishman He was summoned to Dubhn 
that his case might be heard, and behaved so ludely 
to the Loid Deputy, Su Aithm Chichester, who 
governed m the longs name, that he was ordered 
to go to England to give an account of his actions. 
He was afiaid that if he obeyed he would never be 
allowed te come back agam, and, with anothei Irish 
Eail, he fled to Spam 

7 The Colonisation of ITlster — The two eails 
who had fled had been chiefs ovei six coimties m 
Ulster Chichestei adiused that the lands of these 
counties should be given to the Irishmen who hved 
on them, and that, when they were all satisfied, the 
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land which lomainod should he divided amongst new 
colonists from England and Scotland The English 
government did not take hisadnco The best land 
^\as gi\en to Englishmen and Scotchmen, and v hat 
lemamed vas gianled to the lush, who were thus 
tin list out of their old homes The new colonists 
weie much moie nidustiious than the hish, and 
they soon made Ulstei more fei tile than the Irish- 
men would have done foi a long time to come , hut 
the Irish had hcen h.iidiv dealt with, and it would 
not bo easy to make Ihom foiget the treatment which 
they had icceived 

8 The Great Contract and the Impositions — 
These tiouhlos made it necessaiy to keep up a 
laigei ainiy in Iielaiid than before The o\pense 
caused by this made Tames inn into debt men moie 
than he had done at the beginning of his reign In 
1610, thoiefoio, he asked Pailianient to agice to a 
scheme which was known as the Gic.il Contiact, by 
which ho was to lecoue a huge inciease of income 
on condition of his gning up a nuinbei of lights 
which weie buidonsomo to his subjects The Ilciise 
of Commons, on its pait, asked linn to gne way on 
another question of gieat impoi lance In oidei to 
get moie money, he had made the merchants pay 
duties on goods taken out of the kingdom oi bionghi 
nito it, besides those psiments which liad been 
granted to him by Pailiament These duties being 
jmt on 01 imposed by the king himself, weie called 
Impositions The judges said that the king had a 
light by law to do this The House of Commons 
said ho had not An agi cement w as verj' neai come 
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to about both the Gieat Conti act and the Im- 
positions But, aftei all, the king and the House of 
Commons quai i elled The kmg wanted moi e money 
than the Commons weie leady to give, and he dis- 
solved the Paihament m an ill-tempei 

9 The Addled Parliament — At last James 
summoned anothei Paihament But that Pailia- 
ment said pist the same about the Impositions as 
the one befoie it had said The kmg dissolved it 
aftei it had sat foi only a few weeks It is known 
as the Addled Paihament, because it did notpioduce 
a smgle new law 


CHAPTEE XXIV 
JAXOIS I AND SPAIN 

(JG14-J625 ) 

1, James’s Pavourites — James had quaiielled 
with his Paihaments because he wanted to have 
eveiythmg his own way, and did not caie about the 
things about which his subiects caied In managmg 
the aflans of government, too, he did not like to 
take good advice He thought it best to have a 
young man neai him who was clevei and amusmg, 
and who vould do eveiything foi him, without 
wantmg to have a way of his own The fiist young 
man whom he chose foi this puipose was a Scotch- 
man named Eobeit Can, whom he made Eail of 
Someiset Aftei some time, the new eail was 
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accused of committing a muidei, and, though it is 
not quite certain "whethei he had done so, theie can 
be no doubt that his wife had planned the ciime 
At all events, both he and his wife weie tiied and 
condemned to death, and, though James paidoned 
them, they never came neai the couit agam The 
next favouiite was Geoige ViUieis, who was soon 
made Loid Buclongham, and some yeaisaftei wards 
Duke of Buckmgham He was a gay young man, fond 
of dancmg and iiding, and was able to amuse the kmg 
with hiB talk James gave him veiy laige landed 
estates, so that he soon became exceedingly iich, 
though when he fiist came to couit he was so pool 
that he had to boiiow money to buy himself a smt 
of clothes fit to appeal in Nobody was appomted 
to any office who did not fiist come to Biiclungham 
to ask foi his favoui , so that though he was at first 
land and affable, he soon became conceited, and used 
to speak loughly to men who did not tieat him with 
veiy gieat lespect mdeed This was veiy bad for 
the kmg, as men who weie fit to give him good 
advice did not like to be humble to Buclongham 
2 The Spanish Marriage Treaty — James knew 
that he would be obhged to send foi anothei Paiha- 
ment unless he could get money m some othei way 
One plan he had for getting money was to mairy his 
son Chailes to Maiia the daughtei of Phihp HI , long 
of Spam She was known as the Infanta, a title 
given to the daughtei of the Spanish longs Philip 
offeied to give a laige sum of money when themai- 
iiage took iilace, but he asked that Cathohcs m 
England should be allowed to woiship m then own 
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uay 'R'lthout punishment Enghshmen weie still 
so angiy about the Gunpowder Plot that James 
would baldly have been able to do this if he had 
wished it, and, though the marriage was talked of 
for some time, it did not seem likely that it would 
evei be leally hi ought about The Enghsh people 
did not at all like to see then long friendly with 
Spam, as they had not foi given the Spamaids foi 
all that had happened m Ehzabeth’s tune, and they 
thought that if the long of Spam got a chance he 
would be as ready to meddle m England as his 
father, Phihp 11 , had been befoie bun 

3 Ealeigh’s Voyage — One of those who hated 
Spam most was Sir Walter Ealeigh. At the begm- 
mng of the leign he had been accused of a cnme 
of which he had not been guilty, and had been con- 
demned to death But James had shut bun up m 
prison m the Tower mstead of havmg him executed. 
He now declaied that if James would let him out 
he would go to a gold nune m South America near 
the Ormoco and bimg home a laige stoie of gold 
James, who wanted gold, let bun go, but told him 
that he must not go to any of the lands belongmg 
to the kmg of Spam, and that lE he did he should 
be beheaded, as he might be, without any new tiial, 
because he had been already condenmed Ealeigh 
sailed, and when he leached the mouth of the Ori- 
noco it was aiianged that some of his ships should 
go up the nver to look for the nune, and that otheis 
should stay at the mouth to prevent any Spanish 
ships conung m None of the sadors would go up 
unless Ealeigh would stay to guaid the mouth, as 
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they said that they could not ti ust any one else not 
to sail aivay if dangei came He Mas theiefoie 
obliged to leave the seaich loi the mine to one of 
his sons and to his fiiond Captain Keymis AVhen 
Ke^nnis had neaily leached the place vrlieie the 
mme Mas, he found a Spanish village on the bank 
Mheie ho had not evpected to find it Ho landed 
his men, and aftei a sliaip fight the}’’ foiced then 
M’ay mto the village, though they vroio obhged to 
set file to it befoio the Spainaids could be diiven 
out Yoimg Ealeigh was shot doM-n m the midst 
of the fight His comiades never leached the place 
M'heie the mme Mas The Spaninids, m lie had taken 
lefuge m the Moods, hied at the English fiom behmd 
the tiees Mhenevei they attempted to mo\e, and 
at last Keymis was obliged to le-embark his men 
m the boats and to make his m ay sadly down the 
stream of the mighty iivei Ealeigh learned fiom 
his old fiiend that all his prospect of success and his 
hope of life itself was at an end He lost his temper, 
and threw all the blame on poor Keymis, who had 
done his best ‘ It is foi you,’ ho said, ‘ to satisfy 
the kmg smce you liaA'^e chosen to take j^our own 
way I cannot do it ’ The old sailoi could not 
beai this immeiited reproach He went back to his 
cabm, and thrust a Iniife mto his heart A boy, 
who opened the dooi half an hour afterwards, found 
him dead 

4 Ealeigh’s Return and Execution — Ealeigh’s 
first thought aftei this failure was to tiy to persuade 
the captams of his fleet to jom hnu m attackmg 
some Spanish ships ui oidei to get gold or silver to 
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take home to the king The captams thought 
that this -would he pnaey, and said that they did 
not want to be hanged Ealeigh had to come home 
He was seized and thiown mto piison So hateful 
weie the Spaniaids m England that James did not 
ventuie to allow him to be heaid m pubhc m his 
o-wm defence Almost eveiy man m England was 
leady to applaud a boldsailoi who had hmt nobody 
but the Spaniaids Ealeigh was now the most 
populai man m the counti}' He ascended the 
scaflold with a jest on his tongue The ciowd was 
thick, and he saw one of his fiiends tiymg with diffi- 
culty to push his way thiough it ‘ I know not,’ 
Ealeigh called out, ‘ what shift you will make, but 
I am sme to have a place ’ "When he knelt down 
to lay his head on the block some one told bun that 
he ought to have laid his face towaids the east 
‘What matter,’ he answeied, ‘ how the head he, so 
that the heart be light ’ The axe descended, and 
his voice was silenced foi evei 

5 James I and the Thirty Yeais War — A wai 
bioke out m Gei many, called the ThntyTeais Wai, 
m which the Geiman Catholic pimces weie on one 
side and many of the Geiman Protestant pimces on 
the othei The piincipalof these latter was Fiede- 
iick, who ruled ovei the Palatmate, a countiy of 
which the chief town was Heidelbeig Eiedeiick 
had married James’s daughter Elizabeth He was 
defeated, and pait of his dommions were seized by a 
Spanish anny which had come to help his enemies 
Englishmen were very anxious that the Spamards 
should not remain m possession of Frederick’s land, 
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lest he and his Piotestani subjects should be com- 
pelled to change then, lehgion James agieed with 
his people, because he did not want his daughter and 
her children to he driven out of their home He sent 
ambassadors to a great many burgs and princes to 
beg them to stop fighting, hut tliey paid no attention 
to him He therefor e summoned another Par hament, 
and ashed for money that he might be able to pay 
an army to defend the Palatmale, if he vent to war 
As, hovever, he had made up his mind to send 
some more ambassadors before gouig to war, the 
Parliament only gave him a little money, and vaited 
to see vhat he would do if the ambassadors did not 
succeed m persuading the Catholics to leave the 
Palatmate alone 

6 The Monopohes and lord Chancellor Bacon — 
The House of Commons complamed bitterly of many 
things at home James had granted a great many 
monopolies as Elizabeth had done Ho had done 
it paitly to reward his friends, but much more to 
encourage the mtroduction mto England of new 
manufactules Those, however, who had got these 
monoj)o]ies behaved very harshly and violently to 
men who tried, without the Luig’s leave, to malm the 
things which they thought that no one but them- 
selves ought to make The House of Commons com- 
plained, and James was obliged to put an end to these 
monopohes The House of Commons then found 
fault with other matters Great officials, m those 
days, were not jiaid as they are now with a regular 
salary, but received presents from people who wanted 
then help It was very difficult to prevent jieople 
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who bi ought piesents to the officials to lewaid them 
foi domg theii duty, fiom bimgmg piesents to 
peisuade them to do what they ought not to do 
At this tune Bacon was Loid Chancelloi He 
was a veiy wise man, and a gieat philosophei, but 
when people bi ought him piesents he was foolish 
enough to take them without aslung himself whethei 
they wanted to biibe him oi not In many cases 
these people hoped that he would decide in then 
favoui m some mattei which he had to settle as 
a judge He used to take then monej’’, though 
afteiwaids he decided agamst them if they weie 
m the wiong Some of these people ueie veiy 
angiy, and complamed to the House of Commons 
The House of Commons impeached the Loid Chan- 
celloi, that is to say, accused him befoie the House 
of Loids Bacon was condemned to lose his office, 
and was punished m othei ways besides 

7 The Loss of the Palatinate — At last James 
found out that his ambassadois could not save 
the Palatmate meiely by tallnng He theiefoie 
asked Paihament to give him moie money m oidei' 
that he might be able to pay an aimy to defend 
that countiy The Commons weie qmte leady 
to give hun money, if he would piomise to 
dedal e wai agamst Spam They knew that the 
Spaniaids had sent the fiist army to attack the 
Palatmate, and they thought that if Spam weie 
attacked and beaten at sea, as it had been m the 
days of Sn *Fiancis Diake, the long of Spam would 
not be able to get any moie gold oi silvei fiom his 
nnnes m Ameiica, and would theiefoie not be able 

p 
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to help to pay the aimies of the Geiman Gathohcs 
They theiefoie Tvanted a wai with Spam, and they 
weremuch displeased that James was agam aslimg the 
long of Spam, who was now Philip IV , to give his 
sistei, the Infanta, to the Pimce of Wales Enghsh- 
men did not at all wish to have a Roman Catholic 
queen m England when Chailes came to be lung 
James, on the othei hand, wanted to lemam at peace 
with Spam and only to make wai on the Geiman 
Catholics He became veiy angiy with the House 
of Commons, and dissolved this Paihament As 
Paihament had not given him any money, he was 
unable to pay an aimy, and befoie the yeai 1622 
was ovei the Palatmate was conquered by the 
Spaniards and then fiiends 

8 Prince Charles’s Visit to Madrid — By this 
time Buckmgham was even on better teims with 
Chailes than he had been with his fathei, and he 
now peisuaded Chailes to visit Madiid to make love 
to the Infanta In those days Prmces scarcely ever 
visited foieigu countries, because they were afiaid of 
bemg seized and kept m prison to make them give 
up somethmg oi another which belonged to them 
Buckmgham peisuaded Chailes that the kmg of 
Spam would take a visit fiom him as so great a 
comphment that he would give him back the 
Palatmate to show how pleased he was The two 
young men put on false beaids to conceal them- 
selves, called themselves Tom Smith and Dick 
Smith, and set out for Spam When they reached 
Madrid the kmg pretended to be very pleased to see 
them In leahty he was very soiTy that they had 
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come His sistei had told him that she would not 
many Charles, because the English Piince was a 
Protestant At the Spanish Court the kmg and the 
loyal family lived in a veiy formal way Chailes 
was not allowed to see the Infanta piivately One 
day he heard that sUeivas m a garden, and pimped 
over a wall to talk to hei To his surprise she 
shiieked and lan into the house Philip tired 
to make Chailes hieak off the maiiiage by askmg 
him to giant hbeity to the English Cathohcs to 
worship without benig punished for it Charles 
promised anythmg he was asked to promise, without 
thmking whether he would ever be able to keep his 
word At last Philip told Charles that he must 
go back to England and do what he had engaged to 
do, and that then, if he really did it, the Infanta 
should be sent after him to be his wife The Infanta, 
not very wilhngly, agreed to this She got an 
English grammar and dictionary, and began studymg 
the language which she would have to use here 
Charles however thought that he was being treated 
with contempt He came back to England, and 
refused to many the Infanta unless her brother 
would give back the Palatinate The kmg of Spam 
said that he could not do this, and the marriage was 
no more thought of The Infanta put hei Enghsh 
grammar and dictionary away A few years after- 
wards she married a German Catholic Prince, the 
son of the Emperor, and was probably a great deal 
happiei than if she had come to hve as Charles’s 
wife, amongst the English Protestants 

9 End of James’s Eeign — James called another 
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Pailiament which voted himmoiiey, and which would 
havebeen veiy well pleased if he had at once gone to 
wai with Spam He told the membeis that he was 
leady to fight to lecovei the Palatmate, but he must 
fiist send some moie ambassadois to find out what 
allies he was hlcely to have Befoie the Paihament 
came to an end, it learned that James wanted to mairy 
his son to Heniietta Maiia, the sistei of Louis XIII , 
kmg of Fiance Englishmen would have been 
much bettei pleased to heai that Chaileswas gomg 
to many a Piotestant lady To give some httle 
satisfaction, both James and Chailes piomised that 
they would not engage to the Ling of Fiance to 
give freedom of woishiji to the English Catholics 
Aftei the session of Paihament had come to an end, 
James found that the long of Fiance would not give 
up his sistei miless both James and Chailes would 
engage to let the Catholics voiship fieely Eather 
than be disappomted m this maiiiage as they had 
been disappointed m Spam, they both engaged to do 
this, and so bioLe then jiiomise to the Paihament 
They weie theiefoie afiaid to summon Paihament 
agam tdl the maiiiage was actually ovei, when it 
would be too late foi any one to giumble This was 
the moie disastious because they had aheady made 
some piepaiations foi war, and had ai ranged that 
12,000 Enghsh soldiers should go undei Count 
Mansfeld, a German ofiScei, to conquer the Palati- 
nate As Paihament was not sittmg to vote money, 
the poor men were sent off without pay and without 
food m the middle of winter UTien they arrived 
m Holland they were put m large boats to be taken 
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up tlie nvers It began to fieeze haid, and the ice 
prevented the boats from movmg If the kmd 
Dutch had not brought them bread and cheese, 
the soldrers would have been starved to death As 
rt was, they had nothmg but a httle straw with which 
to cover themselves, and they fell so ill with the 
bitter cold that m two or three weeks only 3,000 
men of the 12,000 were able to march They were 
not enough to conquer the Palatmate, and the 
whole expedition was a failme About this tune 
James died 


CHAPTER XXY 

CHARLES I ANB HIS EIRST THREE 
PARLIAlffENTS 

(1625-1629) 

1 The Eirst Parhament of Charles I — Charles I. 
now summoned Parliament and asked for money 
for the wai The Commons knew that the young 
long did eveiythmg that Buclongham asked him to 
do, and that Buckmgham had managed the sendmg 
out of Mansfeld’s expedition without food oi money. 
They also suspected that Charles had not kept his 
pi omise about the Enghsh Cathohcs Instead theie- 
fore of givmg him the large sum of money that 
he wanted, they gave him very httle Chailes said 
he must have moie They told him that as long as 
he consulted no one but Buckmgham how money 
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was spent, they could not help him If he would 
take the advice of otheis whom they tiusted, they 
would give moie money Ghailes was veiy angiy, 
and dissolved his fiist Pailiament 
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2 The Expedition to Cadiz — Buclongham adi ised 
Chailes to go on with the vai whethei Paihament 
gave hmiaii) thingoi not Hegot justenoughmoney 
togethei to send a fleet and aimy to Cadiz When 
the aimy landed, instead of attackmg the tovn it 
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marched m another direction to attack some Spanish 
troops which its commander had heard of- As there 
wereno Spanish troops near the soldiers onlygotrery 
hot and tired and as their commander had forgotten 
to see that they had any provisions with them, they 
were very hungry too They round a large quanti^ of 
wmema Spanish Tillage andswailow&l it so greedily 
that the whole army was soon drunk, and if there 
had been an enemy near every man might have been 
killed. The nest day the tioops marched back to 
Cadiz ; but the town was too well fortified to be 
taken. The fleet and army came back to England 
without domg anythmg at ah. In some books of 
nursery rhymes is still to be found the foUowmg 
account of this expedition . — 

pThera ■rras a — ent to'^^pain ; \ 

lyVlien it go: taere, it came back again J 

3 The Second Parliament of Charles L and the 
Forced Loans. — In the next Parliament Buckingham 
was impeached — that is to say he was accused before 
the Lords by the Commons of makmg hims elf neh 
andrummgthe nation. Before the trial was finished, 
the kmg dissolved his second Parliament as he had 
dissolved his first. He was m great diSculty for 
money. He sent to ask his subjects to give him 
some , but searcelv any onewouid give him anything 
at alL and it was against the law to make anv one 
give. Somebody howe--ertold Charles that thon^he 
could not make his subjects give he could make them 
leud. As he was not likely ever to be able to repay 
what he borrowed, there was not much difierence be- 
tween lending and gjring Nevertheless he took 
the advice and ordered all persons with propertvto 
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pay him money as a foiced loan He tin eiv mto pi ison 
the chief men who would not pay, and he got a laige 
sum fiom those who had lathei jiay than go topiison 

4 The War with France and the Expedition to 
Ehe — Chaiies had good leason to want money In 
less than a yeai aftei the dissolution of his second 
Paihament he had quaiielled with Fiance as well as 
with Spam The long of Fiance was at wai with 
his Protestant sub]ects, and was besiegmg the town 
of La Pochelle Buclongham went with a gieat 
fleet and aimy to dehvei it He began by laymg 
siege to a foit on the Isle of Eh6 not fai fiom La 
Eochelle He could not take it, and came home, 
liavmg aecomphshed nothmg at all 

5 The Thud Parhament of Cdiarles I and the 
Petition of Eight — Chailes was deleimmed to go on 
with the wai, to dehvei La Eochelle As he had no 
money left, he summoned a Thud Paihament That 
Paihament piesented to hun the Petition of Eight, 
m which they demanded, amongst othei thmgs, 
that he should iievei levy taxes oi foiced Joans 
without the consent of Paihament, and nev ei p ut 
anyjnanjn_piisou without givmg a leasoiTfoi^it, so 
that the man mightlihvehis case Lied by thejudges , 
wheieas if no leason was given, the judges vould 
not know what he was accused of and could nottiy 
the case, so that he might be left m piison as long 
as the kmg pleased Chailes was most unwillmg 
to yield to this, but he did at last, and the Petition 
of Eight became law The London citizens i ang the 
bells meiiily, and lit up bonfiies m the sheets 

6 Murder of Buckingham — Charles, m letuin 
foi his giant of the Petition of Eight, got the money 
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which he wanted, and gatheied anothei gi eat fleet 
and aimy, with which Buckingham was to diive 
oft the besiegeis fiom La Bochelle Buckmgham 
went to Poitsmouth to take the command Theie 
was scaicely an Englishman who did not hate 
him foi squandeimg the money and lives ot his- 
countrymen on these foolish plans which nevei suc- 
ceeded A ceitam John Eelton, who had been 
turned out of an officei’s place by Buckmgham, 
fancied that he would be domg God seivice by mui- 
deimg him, just as Catesby and Guy Fawkes had 
fancied that they weie domg God seivice if they 
could muidei the kmg and the Pai Lament He 
bought a knife, went down to Poitsmouth, and stood 
outside the dooi of a loom m which Buckmgham was- 
bieakfastmg At last Buckmgham stepped out, and 
stopped fbi a moment to speak to one of his office! s- 
Felton stiuck him haid with his kmfe m the bieast, 
saymg as he did it, ‘God have meicy on thy soul ’ 
Buckmgham staggeied foiwaid and fell dead The 
muideiei meiely slipped awayfoi a shoit time, but 
his hat fell off, and he was soon lecognised It 
was not long before he was sentenced to death, and 
hanged 

7 Breach between Charles and the Parhament — 
Charles had now to try to govern without Buckmg- 
ham When Parhament met agam theie weie new 
quarrels betw^een it and the kmg. In the first place 
theie was a disagreement betw^een him and the Puri- 
tans about ceitam doctimes which they wished to 
have taught, whilst he wished that these doctimes 
should not be taught Then thei e was a disagi eement 
about the payment of duties on goods gomg out of 
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the kingdom and commg m, winch wore known as 
tonnage and poundage, and which had been granted 
to the lungs and queens hefoie him by then Pailia- 
ments foi then lifetime He had dissolved his 
eailiei pailiaments so soon that the}' hadnever had 
time to say whethei they would giant him these 
duties 01 not He had, howo\ei, taken them, as if 
they had been gianted, and as many people had 
lately lofused to pay he had seized then goods One 
of those whose goods had been seized was a mombei 
of Pailiament, and Sn John Eliot, a noble-minded 
man and a gieat speakei m the House of Commons, 
advised that the Custom House officeis who had 
seized this man’s goods should be sent foi and pun- 
ished The king said they had acted by Ins oideis, 
and should not be punished He then oideied the 
House to adjourn, that is to sa}, to stop Sitting for 
a few days The House did as he wished once, but 
when 01 dels came foi a second ad]omnmont, two 
stiongmembois, know mg that as long as the Speaker, 
whoso busmess it was to keep oidei in the House, 
remained in Ins seat, the House could not bo ad- 
journed, steiiped foiwaid and held him down by 
foice ui his chan, w'hilst Eliot asked the House to 
vote that any one who pieached the doctiines which 
the Puiitans thought wi ong, oi anyone who paid oi 
collected the duties without consent of Pailiament, 
was an enemy to his country Theie was a gieat 
tumult in the House, and just as the membeis were 
shoutmg'Aye' aye’’ mansw'ei to Eliot’s lesolution, 
the long aiiived Pailiament was dissolved, and 
Chailes deteimmed that, foi some time at least, he 
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would not summon anothei This thud Paiha- 
ment came to an end m 1629 No Paihament 
was summoned agam foi eleven yeais 


CHAPTEE XXn 

THE TJHPAELIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OE 
CHARLES I 

(1629-1640 ) 

1 The Imprisonment of Members of Parliament, — 
Charles’s fiist act was to impiison Eliot and some of 
the othei memheis of Parliament who had taken 
part m the disturbance Eliot and the others said 
that they ought not to be tried m any couit ex- 
cept m Paihament itself foi that which they had 
done m Paihament He and the two who had held 
the Speaker down were sentenced to heavy j&nes 
He refused to pay, and was kept m the Towei till he 
died Though Charles knew that he was dymg he 
would not let him go, and would not even allow his 
body to be removed, after his death, to his home m 
Cornwall for bmial 

2 laud’s Rule in the Church — Church afiaus 
Weie almost entirely managed by WilhamLaud, who 
was Bishop of London, and who, m 1633, became 
Archbishop of Canter bmy He was determmed that 
m every church m England there should be the 
same ceremonies, and that the clergy should read 
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the whole of the services as they weie in the Piayei 
Book, instead of leaiong out as much as they pleased 
One thmg which gave gieat offence to the Pmitans 
was the lemoval of the communion table to the 
east end of the churches, mstead of allowmg it to 
stand m the middle of the bmldmg, as it had done 
in most chmches foi many yeais People fancied 
that Laud wanted to make them Eoman Cathohcs 
agam, and, though this was qmte untrue, it was very 
unwise m hun to tiy to make people worship m a way 
which they thought to be wrong There was a 
Comt known as the High Commission Coiut, which 
had been set up m Ehzabeth’s leign, before which 
the clergy were brought who refused to use the 
whole of the Prayer Book, and who taught thmgs 
contrary to its doctimes, or were thought by Laud 
and his friends to do so Many of these were turned 

out of then places, and had to leave the coimtiy 
3 The Court of Star Chamber — The Comt of 
Star Chamber, which had been set up m the leign 
of Hemy VII to keep m order the great lords, was 
used by Charles I to pmush those who found fault 
with his government Some men vho had been 
abusive had to stand in the pdloiy, which was a 
]nece of wood with a hole m it to fit the neck, and 
then had then ears cut off Others who resisted the 
government were unpiisoned or fined There was 
no jury m the Court of Star Chamber It was now 
composed of two ludges and of all the members of 
the Kin g’s Council As these were the veiy people 
who earned out Charles’s orders, theyieally punished 
m the Star Chamber those persons who had com- 
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plained against then own jiioceedmgs They weie 
both accuseis and judges No wondei that the 
Couit became veiy unpopulai 

4 Ship Money — Foi a few yeais Chailes got on 
pietty well without money gi anted by Paihament 
He made the mei chants pay the duties, and, as he 
made peace with both Fiance and Spam, he had no 
moie mihtaiy oi naval expense With peace came a 
giowth of tiade, and the duties on goods biought 
moie money to the Ling than they had evei biought 
befoie Befoie long, howevei, he found it necessaiy 
to have a fleet As the Dutch navy had been a laige 
one foi many yeais, and the Fiench too had now a 
laige navy, Chailes thought that England ought to 
have a fleet to defend hei coasts and hei tiade The 
piopei thmg to do would have been to send foi 
Parliament, and to ask it foi money foi the navy 
But the kmg knew that if Paihament met it would 
lefuse to give money unless he would follow its 
advice m eveiythmg, and he was deteimmednot to 
do that One of his lawyeis told him that when the 
countiy was m dangei he had a light to ask the 
people of the towns on the sea-coast to serve m then 
ships agamst the enemy, and he theiefoie oideied 
these towns to send him ships He took caie to ask 
foi ships laigei than those which weie to be found 
m any of these places except in London After a 
little tune, he wiote agam to say that if they had 
not got the ships they might give him money m- 
stead The money was j)aid, and the next year he 
asked all the counties m England to pay the ship- 
money, as it vas called He told them that a man 
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who owned sheep with wool on its back in a midland 
comity was just as much mteiested m havmg the 
tiade of the countiy defended as the man who lived 
m a seapoit town, and owned the ship which cairied 
the wool aci OSS the sea This was qiute hue The 
only queshon was whethei eithei ought to be made 
to pay without a giant fiom Pailiament 

5 Hampden’s Case — John Hampden, a Buckmg- 
hamshiie squne, lefused to pay A court composed 
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of all the hvelve judges vas called on to say what 
the law was Seven out of the twelve declared then 
hehef that the lang had a light to levy ship-money 
The king thought that this settled all disputes, but 
most Englishmen thought that Hampden had been 
light 

6 The Scottish Prayer Book and the Eiot at 
Edinburgh — ^^^hilst Englishmen weie growmg dis- 
contented, Scotchmen veie piepaimg actually to 
lesist James had compelled the Scottish Chmch 
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to submit to bishops, but he had done vei}’’ httle to 
altei its foim of piajei, which was veij difleient 
from that which was used m the Church of England 
Chailes now had a new Piayei Book drawn up which 
was somethmg like the one that was used m Eng- 
land In 1637 he oideied that this should be read 
m the chmches m Scotland As soon as the clergy- 
man began to read it m the pimcij)al church m 
Edmbuigh, theie began an upioai so loud that his 
voice was di owned As he did not stop, one woman 
thiew a stool at his head, luckily she did not hit 
him The magistiates turned the distmbeis out of 
the church The people of Edmbmgh took up then 
cause, and the people of Scotland supported the 
people of Edmbuigh It was impossible to lead 
the new service anywheie in Scotland Chailes 
thieatened, hut could do nothmg In the beginnmg 
of 1638 the Scots signed a Xational Covenant, bmd- 
mg themselves to stand up for then lehgion agamst 
aU who attacked it At the end of the yeai they 
held a Geneial Assembly, a soit of Chuich-Paiha- 
ment, at Glasgow, where they declared that they 
would have no moie bishops, and called on those 
bishops who had been appomted by Charles to appear 
before them to be judged for then: faults 

7 Charles’s Karch to the Borders — Charles was 
\ eiy angry He got an army together and marched 
vvith it to the Borders The Scots marched to the 
Borders too Charles s army was not very warlike, 
and he had very httle money to pay it with Before 
long Ins money came to an end, and he was obhged 
to make x^eace whether he would or no 
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8 W entworth sent for — Af tei a few months he was 
agam dissatisfied The Scots said that the tieaty of 
peace meant one thing, and the king said that it 
meant anothei As the Scots would not give way, 
he deteimmed to make wai upon them once moie 
He sent to Ii eland foi Wentwoith to ad\use him 
how to do it Wentwoith had been a member of 
the House of Commons m the eaily Paihaments of 
the reign, and had taken a gieat pait m opposmg 
Buckmgham, and m callmg out foi the redress of 
giievances Aftei the Petition of Eight had been 
granted he took the Kmg’s side He did not hLe 
the Pmitans, and he did not wish to see the House 
of Commons havmg eveiythmg its own wav He 
had been sent to govern Ii eland, and had kept order 
there, and had made the people better ofi: than they 
had been before Amongst other thmgs he had 
taught the Iiish to giow flax to be made mto hnen 
But he was a headstrong man, detemimed to make 
eveiy one obey him, and he dealt veiv haidly with 
those who resisted him By his violence he had 
made many enemies m Ireland, and it was not un- 
likely that he would make many enemies m England 
Soon after he arrived Chailes made him Earl of 
Stiaftoid, and foi about a year he governed England 
m Chailes’s name 

9 The Short Parliament — Stiaffoid advised tlie 
kmg to summon another Paihament It was now 
eleven years since a Paihament had met m England, 
and Strafford thought that the new Parliament 
which met m April 1640 would be as angiy with 
the Scots as he was Eistead of that the House of 
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Commons asted thatChailes should piomise never 
to levy ship-money agam They weie ready, if he 
would piomise this, to give him money m letnm, 
but not so much as he wanted They then resolved 
to ask Charles to make peace with the Scots This 
both Ghailes and Sti afford were deteimmed not to 
do, and Chailes dissolved the Parhament It had 
sat so short a time that it is known m history as 
the Short Paihament 

10 The Scottish Invasion — In spite of the disso« 
lution, Charles lesolved to make war agamst the 
Scots He had boil owed money before the Parhament 
had met, and now he tiied to borrow moie When 
no one would lend him money Strafford tried to get 
it m all sorts of ways He threatened the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London with pumshment 
because they would not lend He talked of seizing 
by force some silver which nas m the Mmt, and of 
coinmg bad money so as to pay those to whom the 
long owed money m shiUmgs, each of which would 
only be worth sixpence At last he bought a large 
quantity of pepper, promising that it should be paid 
for a year latei, and selhng it at once below its 
value The army which was to be paid by the 
money got by the sale of the pepper was a miser- 
able one The men did not want to fight the Scots, 
and were badlv drilled Before the army was ready 
the Scots crossed the Tweed, marched through 
Northumberland, beat some of Charles’s soldiers at 
Newbunr, close to Newcastle, and drove them out of 
the county of Durham Charles had to promise to 
pay money to the Scots till peace was made As he 
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could not get the money without Paihament, he 
was obliged to summon anothei Pailiament, which 
he was not hkely to get iid of as easily as he had 
got lid of the otheis 


CHAPTEE XXVII 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE 
CrVTL WAR 

(1640-1649 ) 

1 Strafford’s Trial — The Pailiament which met 
m November 1640 is known as the Long Paiha- 
ment, because it contmued sittmg foi so many yeais 
It began by settmgat libeity the men whose eais had 
been cut off by the Star Chambei Then it impeached 
thekmg’s chief mmisteis Stiafloid and Laud weie 
sent to the Towei, and othei mmisteis only escaped 
the same fate by flying to the Contment Stiaffoid 
was accused hefoie the Loids of a gieat many 
violent actions, and the Commons asked that he 
should be beheaded as a tiaitoi, saymg that it was 
treason to the long to tiy to make him lule without 
Parhaments, because this would leally hmt him by 
makmg him unpopulai They weie paiticulaily 
angiy with Straffoid because they believed that he 
had planned to bimg ovei an Lish aimy to England 
to make Englishmen do whatevei the kmg wished 
The Commons were veiy much afiaid of Stiaffoid 
They knew that the English army which had been 
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beaten at Newbuin was still m Toikshue, and they 
thought that if Stiaffoid weie set at hberty he would 
be put at the head of that aimy m older to lead it 
against themselves The people of London did not 
at all want to see an aimy maichmg to take posses- 
sion of their city, and they came to the House of 
Loids shoutmg out foi justice upon Stiaffoid The 
Lords themselves weie at fiist desirous to save 
Stiaffoid, but they at last made up then mmd to 
condemn him The long shrank fiom allowmg 
his most faithful seivant to be put to death, and he 
sent soldieis to seize the Tower, m which Straffoid 
was impiisoned But the soldieis were not allowed 
to entei An angry multitude came to Whitehall, 
thieatenmg the long and queen After this Chailes 
gave way at last, and Stiaffoid was executed ‘ I 
thank God,’ he said, as he stood on the scaffold, ‘ I 
am not afiaid of death, but do as cheerfully put off 
my doublet at this time as evei I did when I went 
to bed ’ 

2 Changes in the Law — All this while, and foi 
some weeks afterwaids, Pailiamentwas busy makmg 
changes in the law The kmg bound himseh nevei 
to levy ship-money agam oi to take any duties at 
the Custom House without consent of Paihament 
The Comts of High Commission and Stai Chambei 
weie abohshed, and seveial othei new laws were 
made which made it necessary foi the kmg to 
consult Parliament moie than he had done before 
Unfoitnnately Chailes did not at all hke these 
changes, and the Commons beheved that i£ he only 
had the power, he would tiy to get back his old 
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authoiity again All men weie theiefoie much 
leheved ivhen at last peace was made with Scotland, 
and the Scottish and English aimies were both 
bioken up and sent back to their homes, so that 
Charles might no longei be tempted to try to employ 
either of them agamst Paihament 

3 Ecclesiastical Parties — The whole of the House 
of Commons was of one mind m wishmg the kmg 
to consult his Parliament, and to govern accoidmg 
to law But there was one subject on which there 
was no agreement The bishops had oppressed the 
Puritans so much m Laud’s tune that most of the 
Puritans wished that theie should be no bishops at 
all, and they also wished that the Piayei Book should 
be alter ed On the other hand there wei e many men 
m the House of Commons who wished that there 
should still be bishops m the Chmch and that the 
Prayer Book should remam exactly, or nearly exactly, 
as it was In the summer of 1641 there were two 
par ties mthe House nearly equal, which always voted 
agamst one an other whenever anythmgwas to be done 
about the Church Pym and Hampden were the 
chief men of those who wanted some change to be 
made Hyde and Falkland were the chief men of 
those who wished thmgs to remam as they were 
No one thought it possible that every one should be 
allowed to do as he thought right, and that there 
might be some chinches where one Piayer Book was 
used, and some chuiches where another was used, 
and other chuiches, again, where theie was no 
Prayer Book at all 

4 The Eebellion in Ireland — At the time when 
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the two paities weie growing angry with one another, 
a rebeUion broke out m Ireland The Irish of 
Ulster, whose lands had been taken away m James's 
reign, drove out the English and Scottish colomsts 
who were m possession of those lands The Irish 
knew that they had been wronged, and they weie 
Ignorant and cruel They murdered a great many of 
the colomsts, and stripped a great number of men 
and women of their clothes, leavmg them to wander 
naked through the country m the cold winter nrghts 
The story was bad enough as it reaUy was, but it 
was far woise as it was told m England The Pai- 
hament resolved that an army must be sent to 
Ireland Unhappily when the soldiers arrived they 
treated the Irish without mercy, and massacred not 
only men, but even women and children 

5 The Grand Eemonstrance and the Attempt on 
the Five Members — Pym and hrs friends m the House 
of Commons were afraid lest if the kmg appomted 
the ofi&ceis of this army he would be able to use 
it agamst Paihament as well as agamst the lush 
They therefore drew up a long paper called the 
Grand Eemonstrance, m which they found fault with 
all that Chailes had done smce the beginning of hrs 
reign, and asked him never to appomt any nimisteis 
except such as Parliament should approve of They 
also asked him to allow a number of cleigjmien to 
meet to consider what alterations should be made m 
the Prayer Book Charles refused to do this, and 
though the greater number of the Commons were 
agamst hun, the greater number of the Lords were 
for Inm The mob from the City came to threaten 
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the Lords, and especially the bishops Charles 
detemnned to accuse five members of the House of 
Co mm ons and one member of the House of Lords 
as traitois for ha^ung resisted his authoritj’ The 
House of Commons refused to deh\ er them up, and 
the long came to the House to take them, followed by 
three or foui hundred armed men "When he reached 
the House he looked round, and found that the five 
members weie gone He comrhanded the Speaker 
to teU him whei e they weie ‘ Sir,’ said the Speaker, 
^ I have neither eyes to see, noi ears to hear, save as 
this House shall please to direct me ’ The kmg left 
the House without discoveimg where the five mem- 
bers were The next day he learned that they were 
m the City, and he went there to take them The 
■citizens refused to give them up A few days later 
the citizens m arms escorted them hack to West- 
nunstei Charles left London rather than see the 
tiiumph of his enemies 

6 Breach hstween the King and the Parliament — 
For some months the kmg and the House of Com- 
mons aigued with one another The Commons did 
not trust the king They thought he would bring 
foreign soldiers mto England to attack them, and 
they asked him to let the Parhament appoint the 
officers of the mihtia As there was no regular 
army m England then, the country was defended by 
men who were dulled for a few days every year, and 
spent the rest of their time m lookmg after their 
farms or keepmg their shops These men were called 
the mihtia If an enemy mvaded the country these 
men were bound to come together to resist hun Up 
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to this time then commandeis had been appomted 
by the kmg, but the House of Commons weie too 
much afiaid of the kmg to allo’w these to he appomted 
by him any longei Chailes would not give up his 
light of appomtmg the officeis He went to Yoik 
and summoned his faithful subjects tojom him theie 
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Neaily half the House of Commons and moie than 
half the House of Loids suppoited him Some of 
these men weie leady to fight foi him because he 
was the long, but a gieat many more fought foi 
him because they did not want to see the Piayei 
Book alteied At last, m August 1G42, he set up 
hiB standaid at Nottmgham, as a sign that he m- 
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tended to maicli agcamst Pailiament The civil war 
had begun Those who took the side of the king 
weie known as Cavalieis, meaning hoi semen, oi 
gentlemen , whilst those who took the side of the 



Pailiament veie nicknamed Poimdheads, because 
being Puiitans they cut then ban shoit 

7 The Beginning of the first Civil War — Foi 
some time the liing jiiospeied The fiist battle was 
fought at Edgehill Neither side gained the victoiy, 
but as the Paihamentaiians letieated, the long had 
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the advantage He enteied Oxford and made it his 
head-quarteis foi the lest of the wai Then he 
maiehed tovaids London and reached Bientfoid 
The citizens of London took aims and vent to 
Tiiinham Gieen The two aimies looked at one 
another, but there vas no fightmg If the kmg 
had taken London the vai would have been over, as 
the London merchants were so rich that the Pailia- 
ment could not have paid its army without then 
help The next year, 1643, sometimes one had tlie 
better, and sometimes the other Hampden was 
killed on the side of the Parliament, and Palkland 
on the side of the kmg On the whole, however, 
the kmg gamed more than he lost The whole of 
the north and vest of England was m his hands 
At the end of the year Pym died, worn out with 
anxiety So little chance did the Parliament ap- 
pear to have that its leaders mvited the Scots to 
help them Li 1644 the Scots crossed the border 
and louied an English aimy The two forces to- 
gethei completely defeated the long’s army m the 
noith at Maiston Moor , near York From this time 
the kmg began to lose ground 

8 Presbyterians and Independents — Amongst 
the Puiitans themselves there were now two par ties 
The greater number of the members of the House of 
Commons who had taken part agamstthe kmg were 
Pi esby terians They had or dei ed that thei e should 
be no more bishops m the Church, and that the 
Player Book should not be used any moie, but 
they veie not at all wdhng that congregations 
should meet to hear doctrmes preached of which 
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the Piesbyteiian cleigy did not appiove There 
■were, hoiveyei, a few memheis who were called 
Independents These thought that eveiy congrega- 
tion should settle its own religion for itself, and 
that eveiy man, or at least eveiy Puiitan, should 
be flee to worship God as he thought light The 
head of this party was Ohvei Cromwell At the 
beginnmg of war he had been a captain m the army 
and had filled his company with Piuitans who were 
deter min ed to fight for then religion As the wai 
went on he became a general, and always filled his 
regiments with men of the same sort He soon 
found that these men, though they were all Puritans, 
were not all agreed about religion One soldier was 
a Baptist, another an Independent, another a Pres- 
byterian Cromwell thought that when he made a 
man an officei he ought to take the best soldier, 
without asking what his leligious opmions were, 
provided that he was a good man and a Puritan 
He thought too that members of Parliament and 
persons m office m the State should be chosen m the 
same way The Presbyterians did not like this, and 
thought that people who were not Presbyterians 
should not be allowed to have office 

9 The Self-denying Ordinance and the New Model 
— Most of the generals of the army were Presby- 
teiians, and would lathei have made an agreement 
with the kmg than have allowed Ciomwell to do as 
he wished m this matter As they did not want to 
beat the kmg too much, they did not beat him at 
all, and as most people were tned of the war, Crom- 
well was able to persuade Parliament to pass what 
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was called the Self-denying Oidmance, which for- 
bade any membei of Parhament to be also an ofiicei 
in the army As the chief Piesbyteiian geneials 
weie also members of Pailiament, this made them 
give up their posts m the army Ciomwell was also 
a member of Paihament, but he was such a good 
geneial that he was allowed to lemam as an officer 
Anewsetof officeiswere appomted TheGeneialwas 
to be Panfax, and the Lieutenant-Geneial Ciomwell 
The aimy after this changewas called the New Model 
10 End of the Eirst Civil War and the Negotiations 
with the King — The New Model met the kmg m 
1645 at Naseby, and defeated him utteily The 
next yeai his condition was hopeless He lode off 
to the Scots and suiiendeied himself to them They 
wanted him to set up a Piesbyterian chuich 
government m England As he would not do this 
they gave him up to the Enghsh Parliament, which 
lodged him at Holmby House m Noithamptonshue 
He had not been long there when the English aimy 
quarrelled wuth the Paihament The Presbyterians 

m Parliament wanted to send the soldiers home wuth- 
out paymg them The soldiei s said that they would 
not go home without bemg paid, and they also said 
that they had fought foi then religion, and that they 
would lemam aimed till they were sure that they 
would be allowed to worship as they thought light 
They marched toLondonand tm-ned someofthelead- 
mg Piesbyteiians out of Paihament The army was 
now master of England Before this it had taken pos- 
session of the long, and had lodged him at Hampton 
Com t The officer s offered to allow the woi ship of the 
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Chui ch of England to be set up again, 211 ovided that no 
one was com 2 :)elled to attend it who did not wish to do 
so, and that full leligioiis libeity was gianted to all 
Piotestants Chailes would not heai of this, and 
soon afteiw'aids he escaxied to the Isle of "Wight 
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11 The Second Civil War and the Execution of 
Charles I — Chailes was not allow'ed to lemain at 
laige He was lodged in Caiisbiook Castle, neai 
Newport Pei sons weie sent by the Pailiament to 
negotiate with hnn "While Chailes was argumg with 
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them in a friendly way, he was prepaiing foi a 
second civil war In the spiing there was an insur- 
rection in his favoui in Wales, in Kent, and in Essex. 
A )Scotch army, this tune taking his part, invaded the 
north of England Charles himself tried to escape 
from Carisbiook by getting out of a barred window 
at night, hut he found that the bars were too close 
for him to slip the whole of his body thiough, and 
after this he was more closely watched than he had 
been before Fairfax put down the insurrection m 
Kent and Essex Cromwell put it down in Wales and 
then marched noithwaids and caught the Scots at 
Preston, wheie he defeated them entirely The 
soldiers came back from then victory with anger in 
their hearts against Chailes They felt that he had 
tncked them by laising war against them at a time 
when woids of peace were in his mouth They 
resohed to bung lum to trial To do this they 
wanted to find a court to sit in judgment on him. 
None of the judges would do anything of the 
land Parhament would not make a new court. 
The soldiei s turned out about mnety members of 
the House of Commons, and those who were left 
did as they wished and voted that theie should 
be a High Court of Justice to try the king. The 
House of Loids refused to have anything to do 
vith the matter, and they were turned out too. 
When Chailes was summoned before the new court 
he refused to answer. He said that it had no right 
to try him He was nevertheless condemned to death, 
and his head was cut off on a scaffold outside the 
Windows of his oivn palace at '\NTutehall 
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CHArTEE XXVIII. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
PHOTECTOEATE 

(1G40-1CCO ) 

1 The Commonwealth — The Governrnenl of 
England was now to bo n Common'^ ealtli , that is to 
say, tbeio was to be no lang Tho countn 'vas to 
be niled b-^ a Council of Stale chosen 3 ear by yeai 
by the bodj called tho Parliament In this Paiha- 
^nent,ho^^ovo^, there wasno Housoof Lords, and the 
House of Commons consisted of little more than a 
hundred membeis i\ho had lemnmed sittuig, ■whilst 
the rest had eithei left Weslmmstei to fight for the 
king in the course of the nai, 01 had been turned 
out at dilleicnt times by the soldiei^; 

2 Cromwell in Ireland — In the fust yeai of the 
CommomvealthCiomwell Mas sent to Ireland E\er 
smee the lebelhon m Ulster, eight leais hefoie, Ire- 
land had been full of bloodshed Cronin ell came to 
restore peace There was a brutal slaughtei by his 
orders of the defenders of Drogheda, and another 
brutal slauglitei, not bj’-his orders, of the defenders 
of Wevfoid Others carried on the work nhich he 
had begun The lands of Irishmen were giv en ovei 
to English and Scottish settlers, and thousands of 
Irish were driven an ay fiom then homes to live as 
well as thej’^ could in the desolate regions of Con- 
naught There Mas peace in L eland, but peace 
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wlucli was produced by mere conquestwithoutjustice 
was not likely to last long 

3 Tke War with. Scotland — The next yeai Ciom- 
well had to lead his army to Scotland The Scots 
were shocked at the execution of the late kmg, 
and they sent foi his son, whom they ci owned as 
Chailes n Cromwell was shut up at Dunbar be- 
tween the sea and the hills on which the Scottish 
army lay He could not fight and he could not get 
away One day the Scottish aimy came down to- 
waids him Early the next mormng he fell upon it. 

' Let God arise, let his enemaes be scatteied,’ hecried 
as his troopers, never conqueied yet, plunged mto 
the ranks of then enemies The Scots tamed and 
fled, and the victory was won Cromwell gamed 
Edmliuigh, but he did not gam all Scotland In the 
next yeai, 1651, a Scottish aimy, takmg young 
Charles with them, shpped past him and mvaded 
England They maiched steadily southwards, caU- 
mg on the Enghsh Eoyahsts to jom them Crom- 
well was at then heels, and he caught them at 
Worcestei, where he scattered them to the wmds. 

‘ The dimensions of this meicy,’ he wrote, ‘ are above 
my thoughts It is, foi aught I know, a crownmg 
mercy Cromwell was right As long as he hved, 
neither Scots noi Eoyahsts ever hfted up their heads 
agam m England The young kmg escaped to the 
Contment At one tune he had himself m an oak 
whilst Cromwell’s troopers were iidmg underneath 
4: Expulsion of the Long Parliament — The few 
members who called themselves a Parhament did not 
govern England veil They were fond of givmg 
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offices to the fiiends and lelations of the members, 
and they weie haid upon Eoyahsts who did not 
biibe them Ciomwell wanted them to dissolve 
themselves and to oidei fiesh elections , but he and 
they did not agree upon the way m which these 
elections should be held Besides this, they got 
into a wai with the Dutch, which he did not 
like, because he, did not like to see Piotestant 
nations fightmg with one anothei One day m 
1653 he came to the House, summoned m a num- 
bei of soldieis, turned all the membeis out and 
locked the dooi Nobody m England was soriy 
foi what had happened ‘ We did not see a dog 
baik at then gomg,’ said Ciomwell, not long after- 
wards 

5 TheBarebones Parliament — Ciomwell and the 
officeis m VI ted a numbei of men to meet togethei 
to considei what was to be done This assembly, 
which was not aieal Pailiament, is genei ally known 
by the mckname of the Baiebones Paihament, after 
a ceitam Piaise-God Baiebones who was a mem- 
bei of it It did not accomphsh anythmg, but 
aftei sittmg some months gave up all its powei to 
Ciomwell 

6 Cromwell’s Pirst Paihament — Ciomwell was 
now to be Loid Piotectoi , that is to say, he was 
to lule like a long without the title He was to 
have a Parliament of one House As soon as the 
Paihament met, it objected to Ciomwell’s deter- 
mination to pi event it fiom placmg him under its 
contiol Ciomwell dissolved it and tiied to lule 
without it 

R 
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add a House of Loids to the Paihameut, and to 
lenounce the po^vei of escludmg fiom the House 
of Commons memheis who had been duly elected 
Ciomwell lefused to take the title of king, but agieed 
to the lest When Paihament met agam he found 
himself worse ofl than before The House of Com- 
mons refused to pay any lespeet to the new lords, 
and would not attend to busmess Cromwell dis- 
solved his second Paihament as he had dissolved his 
first Yeiy few people except the soldiers wished him 
well, and before the end of 1658 he died He had 
tiled to do his best as far as he imdei stood it, but 
England did not hke to be governed by a soldiei 
9 Eichard Cromwell’s Protectorate and the re- 
stored Commonwealth — Ciomwell’s eldest son Piichaid 
succeeded his fathei as Piotectoi He was a good- 
natured man who nevei took any tiouble about any- 
thmg, and had no idea how to govern. He sum- 
moned a Paihament, and the Paihament supported 
him because its members wanted to be luled by a 
man who was not a soldiei The soldieis demanded 
to have the light of nammg then own general, so as 
to make themselves qmte mdependent of Eichaid 
When this was lefused, they marched to West- 
minster, and tmned Eiehaidand his Parhament out 
of doors They then brought back such of the 
members of the Paihament which had been turned 
out by Cromwell some ^’’eais before as were still 
In mg They soon found that these men were as 
resolved not to be managed by the soldiers as Pich- 
ard s Parhament had been, and they tmaied them 
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out too They tiled to manage the government 
without a Paihament at all, but it was not long 
hefoie they found out that people would not pay 
taxes unless they weie voted by a Paihament, and 
they hi ought back the membeis of the old Long 
Paihament once moie 

10 The Restoration — In Scotland theie was an 
Enghsh aimy commanded by Geoige Monk He 
was a sdent man, who did not caie much about poh- 
tics, but who knew that Enghshmen did not hke to 
be governed by soldieis He ciossed the Tweed 
and maiched foi London, without lettmg any one 
know what he mteuded to do When he aiiived he 
found eveiything m confusion Aftei some hesita- 
tion he declaied foi a fiee Paihament, that is to 
say, foi a Paihament fiom which no one who might 
be elected should be kept out by the soldieis, and 
which should decide matteis as it thought light, 
whether the soldieis liked it oi not The old Long 
Paihament voted its own dissolution A new Parlia- 
ment was chosen, and the young kmg was mvited 
to come home, and to leign as Charles II 
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CHAPTEK XXIX 

THE FIRST TWELVE YEARS OF 
CHARLES II. 

(1660-1672) 

1 Character of Charles II — Theie -was a song 
which the Eoyahsts had been in the habit of surging 
in which eveiy veise ended with the woids, ‘ The 
kmg shall enjoy his own again ’ Chailes thought 
that his chief object m life was gamed if he enjoyed 
his own As he afteiwaids told his biothei, he was 
resolved that whatevei happened he would nevei 
go on his travels agam He liked pleasure, and 
his pleasure was usually of a very low and bad kind 
He married a Portuguese xnmcess, Cathaime of Bia- 
ganza, but he did not behave at all well to her He 
was witty, and was always jileased with the society of 
amusmg people His subjects called him the Meiiy 
Monarch But he had no idea that it was right for 
a kmg to sacrifice his tune and his jests to do his 
duty Indeed, he never understood that there was 
such a thmg as duty at all It was said of him that 

He never said a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one 

Yet if he did not do wise acts, he was clever enough 
to know when it would be hmtful to him to do fool- 
ish ones When he saw that people were deter - 
mmed to have then own way, he did not try to stop 
them, as his father would have done In this way, 
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thoiigli nobody evei found out any good that he 
evei did, he managed to die m his bed m England, 
instead of havmg his head cut off, lilie his fathei, 
01 bemg diiven mto exile, as his brother after - 
waids ivas He was not the soit of man to caie 
much about leligion Before he came back he had 
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secretly acknowledged hnnself to be a Cathohe, and 
he declared the same when he was dymg But he 
openly spoke of himself as a Protestant duimg his 
whole leign 

2 The Army disbanded and the Judges of Charles I 
executed — When Charles II landed at Dor ei he was 
leceired with the greatest enthusiasm ‘ It is my 
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own fault,’ he said, ' that I have not come hack 
soonei, foi I find nobody who does not tell me he 
has always wished foi my letuin ’ In leahty it 
was the fault of the Puiitan aimy The stiongest 
feelmg amongst Englishmen then was dislike of 
an aimy which had enabled Ciomwell to lule ovei 
them They wanted to be again as they weie m 
the old days hefoie the Civil Wai, when theie had 
been no soldieis m England except the faimeis oi 
shopkeepeis, who came out to be dulled foi a few 
days m the yeai, and then went quietly to then 
woik Chailes had theiefoie no difficulty m send- 
mg Ciomwell’s soldieis back to then homes Only 
thiee legiments weiekept, and these legiments weie 
the begmnmg of the piesent loyal aimy Some 
of the men who had sat m the Couit which con- 
demned Chailes I to death, oi had taken paitagamst 
him veiy violently, weie tiled and executed The 
bodies of Ciomwell and of two otheis weie actually 
dug up and hanged, though they had been dead some 
tune 

3 Treatment of the Puritans — About a yeai aftei 
the Kuig came back a new Pailiament was elected 
Scarcely any one was chosen to it who had not taken 
pait with Charles I It was therefore known as the 
Cavalier Parliament "When people have been very 
much fiightened, they sometimes thmk that they 
can get iid by force of those who have frightened 
them Englishmen had been veiy much fiightened 
by the Puritans m Cromwell’s tune Those who 
liked the old church service had not been allowed to 
have it, and those who did not care at all about 
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church sei vices had been pievented fiom amusing 
themselves as they pleased The Pailiament and 
the people iveie, theiefoie, veiy angiy_ with the 
Puritans The bishops weie lestoied, and the sei- 
vices of the Chuich of England weie agam used m 
all the chuich es Laws were passed which weie ex- 
pected to make an end of the Pmitans All of the 
clergy who weie unwillmg to use the Piayei Book 
were turned out of their paiishes But they weie 
not permitted to pi each m chapels oi even m piivate 
houses No man was to be allowed to gathei m his 
house foi purposes of woiship moie than five peisons 
beyond the membeis of his own family Besides 
this, none of the Puritan cleigy who had been tmmed 
out weie to come withm five miles of a town It 
was beheved that many moie of the people who were 
w illin g to hsten to them m pii\ ate lived m the towns 
than m the countiy, and that, if the Pmitan cleigy 
were kept away fiom the towns, they would not be 
likely to find a congregation even m seciet The 
Parhament forgot that even harder laws had been 
made agamst the Catholics m Elizabeth’s time, 
without puttmg an end to them, and that it was 
therefore not hkely that these laws would put an 
end to the Pmitans The Pmitans were veiy badly 
treated They had by this tune given up all hope of 
changmg the piayeis of the Church of England, and 
they therefore now only wished to be allowed to woi- 
ship without punishment m chmches of then own 
Foi this reason they weie now called Dissenters, 
because they dissented from the Chmch, and wanted 
to separate from it They were biave men, ready to 
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enduie peisecution lathei than do what they thought 
to be wiong 

4 John Bunyan — Amongst these men was John 
Bunyan, who wiote the ‘Pilgiun’s Piogiess ’ when 
he was impiisoned m Bedfoid Gaol foi his lehgion 
He was boin m Bedfoidshue, of veiy pool paients 
As a young man he was nrehgious, but he afteiwaids 
changed his ehaiactei entiiely Aftei the Eestoia- 
tion he was greatly peiseeuted, because he lefused to 
go to ehuichj and pieached to congiegations of his 
own He was thiown mto piison, and kept theie 
moie than twelve years He was a tmkei by tiade, 
and he piovided foi himself m piison by makmg 
metal tags foi the ends of laces He wiote many 
lehgious books, the most famous of which is the 
‘ Pilgiim’s Progiess ’ 

5 John Milton — John Milton, the Puiitan poet 
of England, published the ‘Paiadise Lost’ m the 
leign of Chailes II He had wiitten many beautiful 
poems when he was a young man, m the tune of 
Chailes I "When the Long Parliament met, he 
thought it to be his duty to give up wiitmg poems 
almost entiiely, and to wiite books about the state of 
the Chui ch He thought that ti ue i ehgion was only 
hmdeied by the ceremonies used m the chuiches, 
and that the bishops were makmg men uieligious 
by makmg them use these ceiemonies He theiefore 
wiote veiy violently agamst the bishops, and was 
veiy glad when the lung was defeated He admured 
Ciomwell veiy much, and, though he was blmd, he 
was employed m the time of the Commonwealth and 
Piotectoiate to wiite letteis m Latm to foieign 
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pimces The Eestoiation, when it came, made him 
veiysad Aftei ‘Paiadise Lost ’was finished he wiote 
a poem about Samson His own blindness madehim 
thmk of Samson’s blmdness at the end of his life , 
and when he wrote about the Phihstmes \sho ill- 
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tieated Samson, he was thinking of the iiotous 
couitieis of Chailes II , who did such wicked thmgs 
6 Lord Chancellor Clarendon — Soon aftei the 
Eestoiation, Monk was made Duke of Albemaile,but 
he nevei had much to do with the Government 
The man who managed busmess foi the Kmg at this 
time was the Hyde who had been one of the chief 
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men of tlie Eo jalist pai f y in tlie begmning of the Long 
Paihament HewasnowmadeEail of Claiendon and 
Loid Chancelloi He had been at the head of those 
who wished to lestore the bishops He thought that 
the Kmg ought always to have a Paihament, but that 
undei no cncumstances should the Paihament take 
up aims against the King, whatevei he might choose 
to do This was what the Paihament itself thought 
at that time People aie veiy often mchned to be 
very violent m condemnmg thmgs which then 
enemies do, and which they do not thmk of domg 
themselves , and as it had been the Puritans who had 
fought agamst the Kmg m the tune of Charles I , 
it nevei entered mto the heads of theEoyahsts that 
they themselves might some day want to lesist him 
They therefore condemned all persons who thought 
that any kmg ought ever to be resisted 

7 The First Dutch War — It was not long before 
even this Cavahei Parliament found out that the Kmg 
deserved at least to be blamed The Dutch were a 
great commercial people, with ships on every sea 
England had now become commercial, and the two 
nations regarded one another with feehngs as im- 
friendly as those of the owners of two shops which 
sell the same articles nest door to one another 
"When nations are m a bad temper, they easily find 
an excuse for quaireUing, and so the Enghsh and 
the Dutch began a war m 1664 

8 The Plague and the Fire of London — In the 
hot summer of 1665 a teiiible sickness broke out 
m London called the plague It was an infectious 
disease, which had appeared m England several 
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times befoie, but it had nevei been so bad as it now 
was The stieets of London and of all othei towns 
were naiiow and duty, and the upper stoieys of the 
houses weie made laigei than the lower ones, so 
that those on one side of the street almost met those 
on the other, and left little loom for fresh an to 
circulate This was quite enough to mahe people 
ill There was more sicloiess and there were more 
early deaths at that time than now When any man 
caught the plague the doctors did not know how to 
do anythmg foi him A led cross was pamted on 
the door of his house, and the words, ‘ The Lord have 
mercy upon us ' ’ were written above it Then the 
house was shut up, and nobody was allowed to go m 
or to come out Every one who could afford to 
leave London hurried mto the country, leavmg the 
poor to suffer The dread of catchmg the plague 
spread far and wide ‘ How fearful,’ wrote one who 
hved at the time, ‘people were, thirty, or forty, if 
not a hundred miles from London, of anythmg that 
they brought from any mercer’s or draper’s shop, 
01 of any goods that were brought to them, or of 
any persons that came to then houses How they 
would shut then doors agamst then friends , and if 
a man passed over the fields, how one would avoid 
another ’ The deaths became so numerous that it 
was impossible to bury the dead m the usual way 
Carts went about the stieets at night, preceded by 
a man imging a bell, and callmg out, ‘ Bimg out 
yom dead ’ The corpses were thrown mto a huge 
pit, because it was impossible fo provide coffins for 
so many Fues were ht m the stieets, under the 
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belief that the heat would keep off the infection 
At last wintei camOj and the plague came to an end 
with coolei weathei The next yeai anothei disastei 
befell the gieat city A file hioke out when a stiong 
wmd was blowing, and quickly spiead It burnt 
foi thiee days All the City fiom the Towei to the 
Temple and fiom the Thames to Smithfield was 
absolutely destioyed The old St Paul’s, the laigest 
cathedial m England, peiished m the flames Gieat 
as the suffeimg caused by the file was, it did good 
m the end, foi it destioyed the old houses which 
kept the an out of the stieets, so that the plague 
nevei came to London agam 

9 The Dutch in the Medway — The Dutch wai 
went on all the while, with plenty of haid fightmg 
at sea, and no veiy gieat success on eithei side 
Paihament voted money to keep the fleets leady for 
fightmg Aftei a httle time, even the Pioyahsts m 
the House of Commons began to suspect that the 
Kmg spent some of this money on his own pleasures 
Both m Paihament and out of it they began to 
giumble, and to say to one anothei that if Ciomwell 
had been ahve thmgs would have been diffeient 
At last a misfoitune came which mci eased then dis- 
content Negotiations weie opened at Bieda, m 
Holland, and the terms of peace weie almost settled 
Before they weie qmte settled, Chailes took it foi 
granted that there would be no more war, and dis- 
nussed most of the sailois, m order to get for himself 
the money which would have paid them The 
Dutch at once sent then fleet up the Thames, wheie 
there was no Enghsh fleet to meet them The 
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Dutcli ships sailed up the Medii ay, burnt thiee uien- 
of-Avai , and earned oft a fouith Foi some time they 
blockaded the Thames, so that the London eis could 
get no coals Chailes was obliged to gnewayto 
the Dutch, and peace was made at Bieda, as they 
wished to have it 

10 The Cabal Ministiy — In 1667, a few weeks 
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aftei peace was made, Claiendon fell fiom powei 
The five mmisteis who had mfluence aftei him weie 
Cliffoid,Ailmgton, Buckmgham, Ashley, and Laudei - 
dale The fiist letteis of then names spelled the 
woid Cabal, a woid which was at that tune applied 
to any body of men specially consulted by the Kmg 
on state aftaus They aie theiefoie Imown ui 
histoiy as the Cabal Mmistiy Laudei dale was a 
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Scotchman, and was chiefly employed about Scotch 
busmess The otheis wanted to toleiate other 
lehgions than the Ghuich of England, allowing con- 
giegations to woiship sepaiately in chuiches of then- 
own The House of Commons did not want to have 
toleration at all, and it was much less hkely to aUow 
it to the Cathohcs than to the Dissenteis The 
Catholics weie moie disliked and more feai ed Thei e 
was now a veiy powerful kmg in Fiance, Lewis XIV , 
who had very large armies and skilful generals, as 
well as plenty of money, and people m England 
thought that he was hkely to send his soldieis to 
England to help the Cathohcs agamst the Protestants. 
Chailes himself was first cousin to Lewis, as his 
mother, Henrietta Maiia, had been the sister of 
Lewis’s father, and he had hved a long tune m 
Fiance dm mg his exile He therefore did not feel 
at aU ashamed to ask Lewis to help him to can}’- out 
his plans when his own people were against them, 
01 even to take money from Lewis, to enable him to 
do as he liked, without havmg to ask his Par Lament 
for more taxes 

11 The Triple Alliance and the Treaty of Dover — 
Wliat Charles now wanted was to be mdepeudent of 
Parliament, and to get as much money as he could 
A little tune before he had made a treaty with the 
Dutch and the Swedes, known as the Tuple Alliance, 
by winch the three nations bound themselves to lom 
together to stop Lewis from makmg any more 
conquests Not long afterwards Lewis persuaded 
Charles to break oft from his new friends, and to sign 
the Treaty of Dover, which bound Charles to 30 m 
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Lewis in making wai against tlie Dutch Chailes 
was also to declaie himself a Catholic, and to leceive 
money fiom Lewis Lewis even piomised to send 
Flench soldieis into England, if Chailes thought 
that he wanted them to put down any lesistance 
fiom his own subjects The tieaty was to he a 
secret It was impossible to speak of it openly 
Without pioducmg a lebelhon Chailes did not 
even tell all of his own mmisteis Two of them, 
Chffoid, a Catholic, and Aihngton, whose lehgion 
was unceitam, knew all about it The others, who 
were Piotestants, only knew that theie was going 
to be a wax with the Dutch, and that the ICmg was 
about to give permission to his subjects to woiship 
as they pleased 

12 The Declaration of Indulgence and the Second 
Dutch War — Chailes did not after all venture to 
announce that he was a Catholic, but m 1672 he 
declared war agamst the Dutch, and he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, givmg orders that the 
laws agamst the Catholics and the Dissenters should 
no longer be put m execution Parliament was 
furious The Commons were much less disposed to 
respect the Emg than they had been at the tmre of 
the Restoration, twelve years before, but they were 
quite as much disposed to refuse permission to any- 
body who was not a member of the Church of 
England to worship as he thought right They de- 
clared that Charles had nought to refuse to execute 
the law, and the great body of the people thought 
so too Charles did not persist m his own way He 
did not want to have another rebellion, to be driven 
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into exile, oi to lose his head, as his fathei had done 
He -withdiew the Declaiation, and the Piayei Book 
of the Church of England was agam the only foim 
of pubhc piayei allowed m the land Those who 
wished to join in piayei in any othei way had to do 
it by stealth 


CHAPTEB XXX 

THE LAST TWELVE YEAES OE CHARLES II 

(1673-1685 ) 

1 The Test Act — Though the Tieaty of Dover 
had been kept a seciet, yet jieople suspected that 
theie was something aiianged of which they did not 
know They weie deteimmed that the Catholics 
should not become poweiful, and a law was made 
called the Test Act, which lequned every person 
appomted to any office eithei m the army and navy 
01 m the state to leceive the Saciament fiom a 
mmistei of the Chuich of England He was also to 
declaie his disbelief m one of the most important 
doctimes of the Eoman Cathohc Chuich, so as to 
test whether he really belonged to that Church 
01 not This Act put an end to the Cabal muiistiy 
Chftoid and Ailmgton refused to take the test, 
and Charles tinned Ashley, who had been lately 
made Earl of Shaftesbury, out of office There had 
been a quaiiel between them, probably because 
Shaftesbury had found out the secret of the Tieaty 
of Dover, and had been angiy at havmg been duped 

s 
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Fiom this time Shaftesbmy did eveiytlimg m his 
power to attack the Kmg He did his best to 
secuie toleiation foi the Dissenteis, and to prevent 
the Cathohcs horn havmg any at all People weie 
the moie afiaid of seemg the Cathohcs in office, be- 
cause the King’s biothei James, Duke of Yoik, who 
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was heir to the throne, had become a Cathohc, and 
they thought that if he became Kmg he might do 
some harm to the Chuich of England 

2 Danby’s Mimstry — Charles nov gave his con- 
fidence to the Eail of Danby Danb}’’ was m all 
thmgs m agreement with the House of Commons 
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At home he would heai nothmg of any toleration 
foi Catholics 01 Dissenteis Abioad he would give 
no support to the King of Kiance Aftei a little 
time peace was made with the Dutch, and not long 
after waids Charles gave his consent to a man rage 
which pi oduced most impoi tant consequences The 
Duke of York had no sons His two daughters, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom aftei wards became 
Queens, were Protestants Mary was now married 
to hei first cousm, William, Pimce of Oiange, who, 
as bemg the son of the Kmg’s eldest sister, was the 
hen to the throne after the Duke of York and his 
daughters William of Oiange was the chief magis- 
tiate of the Dutch Republic, and vas the leader of 
the Kmgs and Pimces of Europe who had been 
stiugghng to free themselves from the ill-tieatment 
which they were constantly leceivmg from Lewis 
XIY By favoiumg this man rage, therefore, Danby 
provided that, after the death of Charles and his 
brother, the new Queen should have a husband who 
was a thorough Protestant, and would also be ceitam 
not to be on friendly terms with the Kin g of Fiance 
It was not hlcely, however, that for the present 
England would engage m wai Charles was too 
dependent on the French kmg to vish to quarrel 
with him, especially as Lewis was always ready to 
gnehim money when the Commons weie stmgy 
On the other hand, the Commons did not lilie to go 
to war even with Fiance, because they were afraid 
that if Charles had a large army he rvould use it 
agamst them as soon as the war was over 

3. The Popish Plot — Just at the time when men 
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■were suspicious of the King, and knew not whom to 
tiust, a stoiy was told which thiew the whole countiy 
into a fever of excitement A ceitam Titus Oates 
came foiwaid to state that he had been a Cathohc, 
and had lately been converted to Protestantism 
He asserted that some Cathohcs had formed a plot 
to kill the King He was exammed by a magistrate 
named Su Edmund Buiy Godfrey Not long after - 
wards Godfrey was found murdered near Primrose 
Hill Some people said that the Cathohcs had mur- 
deiedhun, because he had accepted Oates’s stoiy as 
true At once Paihament and people becamefmious 
With excitement There was scarcely a Protestant 
m England who did not beheve m theieahty of the 
Popish Plot, as it was called "^Tiat was first talked 
of as a plot to muidei the Kmg, was soon tallied of 
as a plot for ‘lootuig out and destroymg the Pro- 
testant lehgion,’ and foi massacimg thousands of 
mnocent people Men went about armed, to protect 
themselves agamst an imagmaiy enemy Oates, 
who was a hoiiible hai, profited by the cieduhty 
of the people, and swoie to the truth of charges 
of the most dreadful kmd agamst mnocent people, 
especially Cathohcs Judges and juries were ready 
to beheve every word that he said, and never 
thought of askmg whether the testimony that he 
gave one day agreed with the testimony that he 
gave another A large number of persons who were 
perfectly innocent were put to death as contrivers 
of the plot, or as havmg taken a part m Godfrey’s 
murder So poiiular was Oates that his friends kept 
him m luxury, whilst he was sweaimg away the lives 
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of men whom he was unworthy to approach Whilst 
the mass of his suppoiteis were merely credulous, 
there were politicians who helped him because they 
thought to get an advantage fiom this excitement m 
their stiuggle with the kmg Shaftesbury, who was 
now the leader of the opposition, did everything m 
his power to encourage a belief m the leahty of the 
Popish Plot 

4 The Exclusion Bill — At last, in 1679, the 
Cavaliei Paihament was dissolved, after sittmg for 
seventeen years and a half Danby’s ministry came 
to an end In three yeais there were three Par ha - 
ments, known as the three Short Paihaments of 
the reign of Charles II In each of these Parlia- 
ments Shaftesbuiy’s friends had a large majority 
They deteiunmed that, if they could possibly contrive 
it, the Duke of York should never reign They 
brought m an Exclusion Bill to exclude all Boman 
Cathohcs horn the succession The first Short 
Parhament was dissolved by the kmg because the 
Commons would not give up the Exclusion Bill In 
the second Short Parhament the Commons passed the 
Bill In the House of Lor ds, it was opposed by Hah- 
fax, a man of great ability, who was m the habit of 
changmg sides from one par ty to another, always leav- 
mg his party when it was strong, and when it pre- 
sumed on its strength to act harshly and tyrannically 
He called himself a trimmer, because, as he said, his 
busmess was like that of a man who trims a boat by 
movmg from one side to the other to keep it on an 
even keel It was not merely to the Exclusion Bill 
that he objected He knew that Shafteshmy pro- 
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posed to give the Ciown aftei Chailes’s deatli, not 
to thene\t Piotestant lieu Maiy, the eldest daughter 
of James and the vife of the Prmce of Oiange, hut 
to the Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of 
Chailes II , who had no claim to the Ciown what- 
evei Halifa\ thought that it would be dangeious to 
make such a change as this It was quite possible 
that aftei all James might die befoie his biothei, 
and, even if he did not, he w'as not likely to out- 
live him long He thought theiefoie that it was 
bettei to lun any iisk that might come fiomhavmg 
a Catholic kmg foi a few yeais, and to lookfoiwaid 
to the peaceful succession of Maiy at the end of them 
He persuaded the House of Lords to agree with him, 
and the Lords threw out the Bdl The thud Short 
Parliament was summoned to 0\f oi d The follower s 
of Shaftesbury came with arms m then hands to 
defend themselves agamst danger They msisted 
on havmg the Exclusion Bill, and Charles dissolved 
this Parliament as he had done the others 

5 Wings and Tories — The two parties had now 
the names of Whig and Toiy, which lemamed to 
them for a century and a half The tv^o names wei e 
at first given as niclmames Whig is a Scotch woi d, 
meanmg whey or sour milk, and was first given m 
Scotland to some people in the W’^est of Scotland who 
had lately been lebellmg agamst the Government 
When the friends of the Duke of York called Shaftes- 
bury’s followers W^higs, they meant to say that they 
were no bettei than the Scotch rebels The word 
Tory came from Ireland Lish robbers were called 
Tories, and the opponents of the Duke of York called 
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his followers Tories, meaning that they weie enemies 
of the Piotestants, like the Iiish lobbeis Aftei a 
httle time these names weie accepted by the paities to 
which they had been at fiistapphed m contempt, and 
men boasted of bemg Whigs oi Tones without thmk- 
mg what the woids oiigmally meant 

6 Yiolence of the Tones, and the Rye House 
Plot — Aftei the dissolution of the thud Shoit 
Paihament, m 1681, the Tones had it all then own 
way The TThigs had been sti ong f oi a time, because 
very few Enghshmen wished to have a long who was 
a Cathohc Put theie was one thmg which they 
liked less, and that was another Civil Wai In 1681 
only thuty-nme yeais had jiassed smce the Civil Wai 
began, and men who weie not veiy old could lemem- 
bei all the misery of that sad tune W^hen, there* 
foie, it was known that the WTiigs had ridden aimed 
mto Oxford and had been taUong about foicmg the 
lung to do as they wished, whether he hked it oi 
not, sobei men who did not usually caie much about 
politics resolved that James should not be excluded 
from the throne They wnuld lathei have a Catho- 
lic lung than see another Puiitan army goveinmg 
England, and perhaps Shaftesbuiy as a new Loid 
Protector People almost forgot then fright about 
thePopish Plot m then flight about a Whig msuiiec- 
tion Whigs, who had threatened and persecuted 
the Cathohcs, found themselves threatened and pei- 
secuted m turn Judges bulhed them, and juries 
found verdicts agamst them without much regard 
for justice 

7 Forfeiture of the London Charter —An accusa- 
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tion was then brought against Shaftesbury The 
grand jury, whose business it was to say whether he 
was to he tried or not, would not allow him to he 
tried Tlie fact w'as, that the jmies weie chosen hy 
the sheriffs, and that m those days a sheriff would 
choose a jury which was lilcely to condemn a man 
whom he disliked, and to let off a man whom he 
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liked Shaftesbury had to be tried m Middlesex, if 
he was tried at all, and the sheriffs chosen by the 
City of London were then, as they are now, sheriffs 
for the whole county of Middlesex Charles was so 
angry when he heard that Shaftesbmy had got off m 
this way that he ordered his lawyers to try and find 
out some mistake m the Charter of the City The 
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Chaitei was the paichment on which was wiitten 
the giant to it by foimei kings to elect magistiates 
and to govei n itself The iawyei s managed to find out 
that theiewas somethmgwiongm the Chaitei, and 
the judge befoie whom the mattei was bioughtsaid 
so too The kmg, theiefoie, took away the Chaitei, 
and a^ipomted the Loid Mayoi and sheiiffs himself 
Aftei this Shaftesbuiy Imew that the new sheiiffs 
would be suie to choose a jmy which would condemn 
him He theiefoie fled to Holland, wheie he soon 
afterwaids died 

8 The Rye House Plot — About this tune some 
Whigs, bold with angei , formed a plot to muidei the 
kmg and his biothei at the Eye House on then 
letuin fiom Newmaiket The plot was discoveied, 
and the plotteis fled oi weie aiiested and executed 

9 The Execution of lord Russell — Those who had 
taken pait m the Eye House Plot weie men of no 
note, and the Tones wished to stiike down the 
leadeis of the Wings Those leadeis had been con- 
cerned m a scheme foi calhng on all who agieed with 
them to foim an association which was to demand 
the summonmg of anothei Paihament, and some of 
them weie of opinion that, if then demand weie le- 
fused, the association should use foice to compel the 
Kmg to accede to it, though they do not seem to 
have made up them muids how the foice was to be 
employed Then design was discoveied, and the 
chief Whigs weie, m theKmg’s name, hi ought to tiial 
on the chaige that they had taken pait, not meiely m 
a pohtical agitation, but even m the Eye House Plot 
The Eail of Essex committed suicide m piison 
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Loid Eussell and Algernon Sidney weie condemned 
and executed Russell’s case excited moie than 
usual sympathy amongst his paity He was an up- 
right, conscientious man He fiimly heheved that if 
a Cathohc weie to succeed to the thione, Enghsh 
liberty would no longer be secuie If he did not 
thmk that aU Titus Oates’ hes weie tiue, he thought 
that they weie foimded on leality ‘ As foi the shaie 
I had m the piosecution of the Popish Plot,’ he 
declaied on the scaffold, ‘I take God to witness that 
I pioceeded m it m the smceiity of myheait, bemg 
then really convmced, as I am stdl, that theiewas 
a consj)uacy agamst the Kmg, the nation, and the 
Piotestant religion ’ In those days the iisk lun 
by even an innocent piisonei tiied foi high tieason 
was much gieatei than it is now He was not allowed 
to have a lawyei to argue for him, and was thus 
obhged to conduct his own defence Shortly before 
his trial Eussell received a letter from his wife 
‘Tour friends,’ she wrote, ‘ behevmg I can do you 
some service at youi trial, I am extremely wiUmg 
to try My resolution will hold out, pray let yoms ’ 
"When the Com t was opened, this ti ue-heai ted wife sat 
by his side takmg notes of all that was said, and help- 
ing hei husband whenever his memory failed him 
10 The Last Days of Charles II — ^AU this while 
Charles did not thmk of summonmg a Paihament 
There were some, however, even amongst his sup- 
porters who advised him to do it Hahfax, who had 
lomed the Tones when the Whigs were violent, was 
now giowmg uncomfortable at the violence of his 
new friends He mged the lung to call Paihament 
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No doubt the long would have had a majoiity on 
his side The people weie still angiy with the 
■WTiigs Chailes, howevei, hesitated The long of 
Fiance, who hnew that Charles would nevei make 
war agamst him, and that a Pailiament might pos- 
sibly do so, kept him well supplied with money 
Befoie Chailes could make up his mind what to do 
he was taken all He was soon known to be dymg 
Sancioft, theAichbishopof Canteibuiy, spoke plamly 
to him ‘ It IB time,’ he said, ‘ to speak out , foi, sir, 
you aie about to appeal befoie a Judge who is no 
lespectei of persons ’ The kmg took no notice 
Aftei a time the Duke of Yoik came to his bedside 
The bishops and the couitieis weie bidden to leave 
the loom A piiest was fetched, and Charles, on his 
death-bed, acknowledged theauthoiity of the Church 
of Home He Imgeied yet for some little tune, and 
begged paidon of those aiound him He had been, 
he said, an unconscionable tune in d}ung, but he 
hoped they would evcuse it 

CHAPTEE XXXI 

THE EEIGN OE JAMES II 

(1G85-1689 ) 

1 James II and Monmouth’s KeheUion — The 
new long began his leign m 1685 undei favomable 
cncumstances He aimounced that he mtended to 
suppoit and defend the English Church, though he 
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cleaily slioived by attending the public celebration of 
the Mass at his chajiel at Whitehall that he meant to 
cleave to his own lehgion A new Paihament was 
summoned, and was thoioughly loyal James would 
have had no difficulty m governing England, if he 
had been able to convmce his subiects that, though 
he refused to persecute the Cathohcs, he would do 



nothmg to place them m authority It was not long 
before the loyalty of his subjects was put to the test 
Many of the '\^ffilgs who had taken part in the 
schemes formed by then party m the last reign were 
hvmg m exile m Holland, and they fancied that 
they had only to letmn to England to rouse the 
whole nation agamst James Monmouth placed 
himself at the head of these men, and landed at 
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Lyme, in Doisetsliiie By the peasants and the 
shoplieepeis he was leeeived with the gieatest 
enthusiasm But the gentlemen and the cleigy 
weie all on the side of the Kmg Foi the tune, how- 
evei, they could do nothmg agamst Monmouth 
The common people piessed m multitudes to see 
him, and some of them took aims m his cause He 
enteied Taunton m tiiumph, and maiched eastwaid 
as fai as Phihp’s Noiton By this time the Eoyal 
aimy was hastenmg towaids him, whilst the Toiy 
nobles and sqmi es gave theu zealous aid to the 
kmg Monmouth letieated to Biidgwatei He 
lode out with his tioops m the night time m the 
hope that he might take his enemy by suipiise 
He was stopped by a deep ditch full of watei Aftei 
a gallant stiuggle his men weie slam oi fled Mon- 
mouth escaped, and wandeied about till he was 
discoveied half-staived and hidmg m a ditch He 
was earned to London and executed 

2 The Bloody Assizes — The lebelhon was at an 
end Laige numbeis of the lebels weie hung at 
once without foim of tiial Then Jefheys, a wicked 
and ciuel judge, came down to the West to hold 
what will always be known as the Bloody Assizes 
At Wmehestei he condemned to death an old lady, 
Ahce Lisle, who was guilty of no moie than of 
hidmg m hei house two pooi men who weie flymg 
fiom vengeance At Dorchestei 74 peisons weie 
hanged In Someisetshue no less than 233 weie 
put to death Jefifieys ovei whelmed the piisoneis 
vith scornful mockeiy One of them pleaded that 
he was a good Piotestant ‘ Piotestant ' ’ cued 
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Jeffieys, ‘you mean Pi esbyteiian, I’ll hold you a 
■wagei of it I can smell a Piesbyteiian foity miles ’ 
Some one tiied to move his compassion m favour of 
a pel son -who \ra8 miseiable enough already ‘ My 
loid,’ he said, ‘ this pool cieatuie is on the parish ’ 
‘Do not tiouble yomselves,’ was the only answer 
which he got, ‘ I will ease the paiishof the bm den,’ 



and oideied him to be hanged at once The whole 
number of those who perished m the Bloody Assizes 
was 320, whilst 841 weie transported to the "West 
India Islands to work hard under a bioilmg sun till 
they died James welcomed Jeffreys on his return, 
and made him Lord Chancellor as a reward for hrs 
deeds 
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3 The Test Act violated — To all that -was being 
done against the lebels Paibament made no objec- 
tion But there was one tbmg which the long did 
which was called m question m the House of Com- 
mons He had appomted some Catholic officeis m 
the aimy, and had excused them fiom takmg the test 
oideied by the Test Act The Commons saw that 
if the kmg could thus dispense with the Test Act 
m a few cases, he might dispense with it m many 
In fact, theie would benothmg to pi event him fiom 
filling all the offices m the State and m the aimy 
with Catholics They thought that m this way he 
might do as he hhed with his Piotestant subjects, 
just as CiomweU and his Puiitan aimy had done as 
they liked The Commons remonstiated, and asked 
that the kmg should obseiwe the law m futm e J ames 
giew veiy angiy, and put an end to the session of 
Paihament 

4 The Dispensing Power — James thought that 
he had a light to dispense with the laws when he 
saw fit He lesolved to ask the judges whethei he 
had this light oi not But he was resolved to have 
his question answered m his own way In those 
days a kmg might tmn out of office a judge when- 
evei hehked to do it James tmned out foui of the 
]udges vho v ould have given an opmion agamst hun, 
and those whom he appomted m then stead were quite 
leady to declare m his favom In this way he got a 
declaration fiom the judges that he had a light to 
dispense willi the test as lequned by law If this 
ausvei was light, he could do wliatevei he pleased, 
whethei it weie lavful oi not. 
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5 The Declaration of Indulgence — James ivas 
most anxious to obtam an Act of Pai Lament puttmg 
an end to tbe Test Act altogethei He kneiv that 
be could not hve many yeais, and that as soon as be 
ivas dead bis daugbtei Maiy ivould be queen, and 
■would appomt ludges to decide m a very different 
■way fiom that m ■wbicb bis o'wn judges bad decided 
He tbeiefoie sent for tbepimcipal members of both 
Houses, and spoke •with them piivately m tbe closet, 
as it ■was called, that is to say, m bis o'wn piivate 
loom These closetmgs, as they 'weie called, bad no 
eftect Member aftei member told tbe Lmg that they 
■would do anytbmg to please His Majesty -whicb then 
conscience allowed, but that then conscience did not 
allow them to vote foi tbe repeal of tbe Test Act 
James then lesolved to do by bis O'wn power what be 
could not do by Act of Pai Lament He issued a 
Declaiation of Indulgence, announcmg that aU bis 
subjects, Dissenters as well as Catbobcs, were free 
to worship as they pleased and to bold offices 
without takmg any Lmd of test Tbe kmg hoped 
that be would gam tbe Dissenters to bis side Some 
of these, mdeed, accepted his ofiei with thankfulness , 
but tbe gieatei part of them did not like even so 
great a boon conung m such a way They thought 
that if tbe kmg could announce that certam laws 
were not to be obeyed, be might announce that aU 
laws were not to be obeyed They listened to those 
leaders of tbe Church of England who assmed them 
that, wbatevei happened, they would be safe, and that 
tbe ne\t Parbament which met would pass an Act 
grantmg them tbe toleration which they needed 
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Members of the Cbuicb of England and Dissenters 
lomed to lesist the kmg They distmsted and dis- 
liked the Cathohcs, and they weieieasonably afiaid 
lest the king should make a bad use of the power 
which he was trymg to gam 

6 The Expulsion of the Eellows of Magdalen — ^It 
was not long before James offended the greater part 
of his subiects even more than he had aheady done 
The two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were, 
at that time, the only places where young men could 
receive a good education after they had become too 
old to lemam any longer at school At these Uni- 
versities no one could teach who was not a member 
of the Church of England The consequence was 
that no man who was not a member of that Church 
could have his son well educated, unless he were rich 
enough to pay a private tutor James wished that 
there should be a way m which Cathohcs at least 
should be educated m then own religion In order 
that this might be done, he contrived that two of the 
colleges at Oxford should be governed by Cathohcs 
He was not satisfied with this, and when the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College died James sent orders to 
the Fellows, who had the right of choosmg a new 
President, to choose a Cathohc The Fellows met 
and chose a Protestant They told James that they 
had acted accoidmg to law, and that they would not 
obey any one but the man whom they had lawfully 
chosen James turned them out of the College, and 
left them to beg their bread They were not allowed 
to starve They were mvited to live m the houses 
of country gentlemen, who were glad to have this 
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oppoittmaty of shov/uig how much they lespected 
them foi lesistmg the long Theie can he no 
doubt that they weie light m lesistmg him It 
would have been a good thing if eveiybody could 
have been educated m his own leligion, but it 
would have been a veiy bad thmg if the lung could 
have done as he pleased, whatevei the law might 
say If the lung could give up thiee colleges at 
Oxfoid to the Catholics, he might have given up all 
the colleges at both Umveisities, and have left the 
Piotestants wuthout education It was now ceitam 
that the Piotestants would do all they could to pre- 
vent this 

7, The Trial of the Seven Bishops — After this 
James gave oideis that his Declaiation of Indulgence 
should be lead to the people by the clergymen in all 
the churches Most cleigymen thought that the 
declaiation was agamst the law, and even wrong m 
itself Seven of the bishops signed a 25etition to the 
lung asltmg him not to force the cleigymen to act 
agamst then consciences The Icmg was very angiy-, 
and he was more angiy when the day came on which 
he had ordered that the declaration should be read 
Scarcely a cleigyman m the whole of England 
obeyed the kmg’s orders, and in some places where 
a cleigyman was found to lead the declaration the 
congregation walked out of the church rather than 
listen to it The lung ordeied that the seven 
bishops should be tired for havmg published a sedi- 
tious libel, that is to say, a pa]3ei m which falsehood 
IB told with the object of bimgmg about resistance 
to the Government The tiial lasted durmg a whole 
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day Tlie lawyei s who wei e engaged for the bishops 
showed that then petition was not a libel at all 
The juiy left the Gouit to deteimme upon the 
veidict At fiist nine of them weie foi the bishops 
and thiee weie foi the king Two of these lattei 
gave way, and only one was left who was against 



the bishoiis This was Arnold, who was the long’s 
biewei ‘■\\TiateYei I do,’ he had said, before the 
trial began, ‘1 am sme to behalf-iumed If I say 
“ Not Guilty,” I shall blew no moie for the long , and 
if I say “ Guilty,” I shall blew no more foi anybody 
else ’ He seems to have made up his mmd that the 
kmg’s custom was worth more than that of the lest 
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of the woild Anothei gentleman named Austm 
pioposed to aigue with him Arnold said that he 
did not want to heai aiguments ‘If you come to 
that,’ answei ed Austm, ‘ look at me I am the lai gest 
and stiongest of this twelve, and befoie I find such 
a petition as this a hhel, heie I will stay tdl I am 
no biggei than a tobacco pipe ’ Befoie this thieat 
Arnold gave way aftei a stiuggle lastmg all thiough 
the night, and when the Couit assembled m the 
moinmg the veidict of ‘ Not Guilty ’ was given m 
Ciowds m Westmmstei Hall and m the sheets 
around shouted foi joy At Hounslow, wheie James 
had foimed a camp, the veiy soldieis, with whose 
help James hoiied to put dovm all lesistance, shouted 
like the lest James, who was theie, asked what it 
all meant ‘ Nothmg,’ he was told, ‘ the soldieis aie 
glad that the bishops aie acqmtted ’ ‘ Do you call 

that nothmg ? ’ he answei ed ‘ So much the worse 
foi them ’ 

8 The Invitation to the Prmce of Orange — The 
acquittal of the bishops took place on June 30, 1688 
On the same day a message was sent to William of 
Orange by seven noblemen and gentlemen, some of 
them Whigs and some of them Tones, to request 
him to come to England to save the laws and libeities 
of the nation There was a reason why this had not 
been done befoie It had lately been announced that 
a son and hen had been bom to James Befoie that 
buth every one knew that, whenever James died, the 
Crown would pass to a Protestant successor, thePim- 
cess of Orange, and that eveiythmg that James had 
done would speedily be undone They now knew that 
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the hell was anmfant who would eeitamly hebiought 
up m his f athei 's belief, and who would, when he 
became a man, act exactly m the same way that his 
fathei had acted As people aie veiy apt to dis- 
beheve wliat it is to then mteiest to disbelieve, 
most men lepeated with film conviction a stoiy 
that the mfant was not the son of the kmg and 
queen, but was some one else’s child who had been 
bi ought mto the palace by stealth Wilham of 
Oiange, uhethei he believed this oi not, was lesolved 
to accept the mvitation He collected a fleet and a 
small aimy, and landed at Toibay He maiched 
towaids London Aftei a little time, men of lank 
began to lom him Teiy soon theieweie msuiiec- 
tions m the Noith and centie of England James’s 
own offieeis deseited to William, and James soon 
discoveied that scaicely a man m England was likely 
to diaw swoid foi hun Even then, if he could have 
gn en up all his plans, he might have contmued to 
leign But he could not make up his mmd to do this 
He attempted to fly to Fiance, but was hi ought back 
Wilham was fai too wise to wish to stop hun He 
did not want to keep him as an mteiestmg piisonei 
like Maiy Queen of Scots, oi to cut off his head that 
people might talk of him as a loyalmaityi, as they 
had talked of Chailes I He theiefoie gave hun eveiy 
oppoi tunity to fly This time James got safely away 
He leached Fiance, wheie Lewis XW leceived him 
kmdly He was nevei agam to set foot m England 
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GHAPTEE XXXII 

WILLIAM AND MAEY 

(1689-1694 ) 

1 The Revolution and the Toleration Act — Soon 
aftei James was gone, a Pailiament met Aftei 
much discussion it declaied that James had given 
up the Clown by goveinmg badly and by leavmg 
England It then oftei ed the thi one which had thus 
become vacant to William and Maiy They wei e to 
bejomt sovei eigns Maiy’s head was to appeal on the 
coins, and she was to be named in all public announce- 
ments together with hei husband, but as long as they 
both lived William alone was to govern If eithei of 
them died the othei was to contmue to leign, and 
when they w^eie both dead, unless thej’^leftchildien, 
the Clown was to go to Maij’^’s sistei, the Pimcess 
Anne Allthiswas settled b 3 '^Paihament, andPaiha- 
ment was able to do veiy much as it thought right 
The kmg and queen weie on the thione because 
Pailiament had put them theie, and not because 
the}' weie bom to it If Pailiament declaied 
agamst them they would baldly be able to keep 
themselves theie One of the first consequences of 
the change was the passmg of the Toleration Act 
The Dissenteis at last got permission by law to 
worship m then own chapels The Catholics did 
not get pel mission to do the same People were 
afiaid of them and angry wnth them, as they had 
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been with the Dissenteis aftei the Eestoiation 
They weie theiefoie determined to keep them down 
Tet it was not long before they found out that there 
were not enough of them to be afraid of, and so after 
a time the Catholics got toleration as well as the 
Dissenters, and were allowed to worship m then 
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own way, though it was a very long tune before they 
were allowed to hold oflSces 

2 The War in Scotland — William knew that he 
would have to fight for his Crown He was himself 
at the head of a number of States on the Contment 
which were at wai with the long of France, and 
Lewis XIV was sure to do all that he could do to 
overthrow him m England In Scotland the greater 
part of the people took William’s side Lord Dundee, 
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a brave soldiei, who 'was one of James’s supporteis, 
went mto the Highlands, and got togethei an army 
of Highlandeis, who weie veiy fond of fightmg, and 
who, being veiy poor in then wild mountams, weie 
glad of an excuse to plundei the Lowlands Dimdee 
drew up his Highlandeis at the top of a steep 
ascent through the pass of KiUieciankie, neai Blau 
Athol Wilham’s tioops came pantmg up the hill 
on a hot summei day When they diew neai the 
top the Highlandeis lushed down, slashmg them 
with then broadswoids The soldiers turned and 
fled with the Highlandeis aftei them Dundee 
was shot befoie the flight began, and the High- 
landers went back to then homes to cany off then 
plunder Soon aftei waids Wilham’s officeis placed 
soldiers m foits neai the places vheie the High- 
landeis weie likely to come out, and gave piesents 
to the chiefs, so that theie was no moie vai m 
Scotland foi a long tune 

3 The Massacre of Glencoe — The Highland chiefs 
were lequned to sweai that they would live peace- 
ably m the futuie They had to take the oath by 
a ceitam day When that day came, all had swoin 
except one That one was Mac Ian of Glencoe, a 
rocky and desolate valley in the Western Highlands 
] Mac Ian was an old man, the chief of a small clan 
-<’• He had mtended to take the oath, but he thought 
it would be a veiy giand thing to take it as late as 
possible, aftei all the gieat chiefs had swoin Un- 
luckily foi him, he went to sweai at a place wbeie 
there was no one appomted to leceive his oath He 
at once went on to anothei place, wheiehe took the 
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oath m a piopei mannei, but bjthe timebeanived 
the appointed day "was past Unfoitunately foi 
Mac Ian, the Master of Stair, who governed Scot- 
land foi WiUiam, vas debgbted to find an excuse 



foi punishing bun He bnew that HighJandeis 
vreie al-ways leady to fight, and to rob, and that 
Mac Ian’s clan vas latber more leady to cany ofi 
cattle from the Lowlands than other Highlanders 
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He detei mined to make an example of them He 
got peimission fiom William ' to extiipate that set 
of thieves ’ He pioceeded to do his ciuel woik 
m a paiticnlaily ciuel and tieacheious mannei 
He sent soldieis to Glencoe These soldieis came 
undei pietence of hemg fiiendly ■with the mhahit- 
ants They lived amongst them, ate at then tables, 
laughed and played at caids 'vi'iththem Eailyone 
moinmg, vhilstit'was yet daik, the soldieis sm- 
lounded the huts of those "with ■vi'hom they had made 
meir}' the evenmg hefoie, diaggedthem out of their 
beds and muideied them, oi shot them do-nn as they 
attempted to fly Many, mdeed, contiived to escape , 
hut it •^’as hittei •n-mtei ■weathei, and not a fe'w of 
those who escaped died of cold and hunger amongst 
the snows m which they sought shelter It is not 
likely that the Massacre of Glencoe vill ever be 
forgotten m Scotland 

4 The Siege of Londonderry — The war m Ireland 
lasted longer than that m Scotland Though there 
weie many persons there of English descent, the 
mass of the people were lush by bnth and Cathohc 
by religion They had been treated badly by Crom- 
well, and after the Eestoiation they were not much 
better treated by Charles II MTien James H had 
tried to make changes m England, he hoped to get 
help from the Iiish He had sent over a governor 
who got together an army of lush Cathohcs The 
Irish, for once, had ever ythmg then o'wn way They 
chased out the Enghsh Piotestants from then homes 
and robbed them and ill- treated them as they had 
done m 1641 The Enghsh had only a few to'wns 
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left wheie they "weie still safe One of these web 
L ondonderry dames himself came to Ii eland, and 
hoped that Londondeiiy would soon suriender, 
and then aU Ii eland would be his Lundy, the 
goveinoi, made up his mmd to smuendei the place, 
and gave oideis that when the lush aimy aiiived 
theie should he no lesistance Two hiave soldieis 
lefused to obey such oiders as these A cleigyman 
named "Walkei called on the men of Londondeiry to 
lesist Shoutmg ‘ No suiiendei,’ the people lushed 
to the open gates and closed them m James’s face 
The Lish then smioundedthe town, so that no food 
could entei m, and threw across the iiver on which 
it stands a boom, that is to say, a bairiei formed of 
pieces of timber fastened together, which might 
prevent any ships coming up to bimgmfood The 
defenders of the town were almost starved After 
some time they had no meat except horseflesh to 
eat, and they had not much of that From the top 
of the cathedral they could see far off the vessels 
which "Wilham had sent to help them, but for weeks 
the vessels did not venture to come up the river to 
try to break the boom Durmg this time a large 
number of the mhabitants died from famme and 
sickness Men who had once been well off were 
glad if they could buy a piece of dog’s flesh If a 
little fish was caught on the river it was looked on as a 
splendid prize, which the fisherman who had secured 
it would not sell for any money. Even hides were 
gnawed, m the hope of gettmg some nomishment out 
of them Still, though many perished, those who 
remamed alive refused to thmk of sm render 
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Walkei’s voice was always laised to eucouiago the 
sufieieis to beai anythmg lathei than give up the 
town At last thiee of the ships vliich had waited 
so long began to move up the iivei One of them 
dashed at the boom and hioLe it, though it was 
itself diiven on shoie The otheis passed thiough 
and earned the stoie of food which they hoie to 
the stout defendeis of the city The hesiegeis 
gave up in despau the task of foicmg then way 
mto Londondeiiy 

5 The Battle of the Boyne, and the End of the 
War in Ireland — The siege of Londondeiiy took 
place m the yeai af tei William’s ai rival in England 
The nevt yeai aftei that William ciossed to Ireland, 
and defeated James thoioughly at the battle of the 
Boyne James gave up hope, and fled to Fiance 
once moie The lush, howevei, stiuggled on, and 
it was not till the next summei that then resistance 
was finally ovei come They weie defeated m another 
great battle, a tAgbuin, and those who fought longest 
took refuge at Limerick When Limerick was taken 
they had no hope left Foi many years the Pro- 
testants, who were almost all of English birth, ruled 
m Ireland There was a Parliament at Dublm m 
which only Protestants could sit, and from time to 
time they made hard laws agamst the Catholics 

6 The Battle of Beachy Head — Wilham was now 
not popular m England He did not understand 
Enghsh ways, and he did not know how to make 
himself agreeable toEnghshmen He did not even 
talli English very well, and the people never qmte 
liked havmg a Dutchman on the throne But they 
piefeiiedha^nnga Dutchman on the throne to havmg 
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a Fiench aimy m England, and, as Lewis wanted to 
mvade England to set Janies up again, almost all 
Englishmen weie leady to fight foi WiUiam at such 
tunes of dangei When William was m Iieland, 
a Fienoh fleet appealed m the Channel It was 
met ofl Beachy Head by a fleet composed paitly of 
English and paitly of Dutch vessels The English 
Admual, Loid Toiimgton, was in a bad tempei He 
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let the Dutch fight, but would not fight himself He 
had consequently to sail away to seek sheltei m the 
Thames The Fiench Admiial sailed down the 
Channel, landed some men at Teignmouth, and 
blunt the few cottages of which the place was then 
composed It was not much to do, but it was enough 
to louse the spiiit of the nation There weie many 
people m England who would have been glad to see 
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James on the thi one again But theieivas scarcely 
one who was not leadyto shed his blood to pi event 
a Fiench invasion of England 

7 The Battle of La Hogue — Two yeais latei the 
same f eehng was agam i oused Anothei Fi ench fleet, 
more poweiful than that which had fought at Beachy 
Head, and a gieat Eiench aimy, weie piepared foi 
the mvasion of England Fienchmen thought that, 
because Englishmen giumbled agamst William, they 
would welcome the Fiench who weie to come to 
lestoie James The Enghsh fleet which vas to 
lesist them was placed undei the command of one of 
the giumblers, Admnal Bussell, a biothei of the 
Loid Bussell who had been beheaded m the leign of 
Chailes II He was an ill-tempeied man, always 
fancymg that he was not sufficiently lespected, and 
though he y'as in Wilham’s seivice he had even told 
some fi lends of James that he would be leady to 
help lus old mastei back One of these men now 
came to ask him to help James ‘ Do not thmk,’ 
answeied the Admnal, ‘ that I will let the Fiench 
tiiumph ovei us in oui own sea Undei stand this, 
that if I meet them I fight them, ay, though His 
Majesty himself should be on boaid ’ Bussell kept 
his woid He met the Eiench fleet neai Cape La 
Hogue and utteity defeated it The English sailois 
followed up then victoiy, and set the gieatei paitof 
the Fiench fleet on file as it lay undei the batteiies 
fiom which they had hoped to find sheltei No such 
victory had been won by an Enghsh fleet smce the 
day when Essev and Baleigh sailed tiiumphantly mto 
Cadiz Bay No such victoi'y was won agam till 
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Nelson stiuck down the Fiench navy at the Nile and 
at Tiaf algal 

8 The War in the Netherlands and the Death of 
Mary — Yeai aftei year Wilham passed ovei to the 
Netheilands to lesist the aimies of Lewis In the 
battles which weie fought the Fiench weie always 



successful, but William nevei allowed them to gam 
much by then success Whilst he was absent his 
faithful wife, who loved him deaily, and whom he 
loved deaily m letuin, occupied his place at home 
In 1694 she was attacked by the small-pox In 
those days -vaecmation had not been discoveied, and 
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a large numljei of people died of llie'?inall-pove\eij 
year ‘When tliephvsrcmns fold 'Wilbam that there 
was no hope, his grief was heartrending ‘There is 
no hope ’ ho sard to one of the bishops ‘I was the 
hairpiest man on eai Ih, and I am the most miserable 
She had no fault , none, > on hnew her w ell but you 
could not Iviiow, nohodj but nry self could know her 
goodness ’ The queen died, but she left her memo- 
rial behind her Charles 11 had begun to build on 
the hanks of the Thames at Gi eenw ich a magnificent 
palace on the site of an old one which had sometimes 
been occupied by his predecessors ^Mien the Battle 
of La Hogue was fought, and hundreds of sailors 
came home wounded, Harr announced her intention 
of completing that palace, not as a residence for her- 
self 01 hei husband, but as a place of refuge for 
sailors who had been disabled in thesemco of then 
country. Greenwich Hospital is the lasting monu- 
ment of the gentle queen 

9 The Liberty of the Press — About this time a 
most impoi taut change w as made No one had been 
allowed to publish a book till it had been shown to 
an officer called a licenser, who might, if ho thought 
right, stop the sale of the book altogether Lr this 
way those who thought that the Government was 
doing wrong were pa evented from writing books to 
say so Now an end was piut to the law which forced 
authors to get leave fiom the licensei to publish 
their books The result w'as that men became more 
peaceable than they had been before, because a man 
who thought things weie bemg done wrong wrote 
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Tooolis 01 newspapers to persuade otheis to join in 
sefctmg them straight mstead of secietly foimmg 
plots to 0 % erthiow the Government i ^ 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
whliam: ni ^ 

(1G94-1702) 

1 The Siege of Namur — Till the jeai 1695 Lewis 
XIY had always been victorious His victories had 
cost thousands of lives and immense sums of money, 
and the Eiench people were giowmg poor, and were 
not able to find so much money to pay the soldiers 
as they had once done Lewis, too, was spoiled by his 
good fortune In the early part of his leign he had 
taken caie to appomt good generals to command his 
armies, and good mmisteis to manage his affairs 
at home Now he behaved very differently He 
gave power to men who flattered him and were 
agreeable at Court, whether they were fit for their 
work 01 not On the other hand England and 
Holland were both tiadmg coimtiies, and merchan- 
dise made them wealthy Wilham, too, took good 
care to emplov men who were able and willmg to 
work In 1695 he laid siege to Namui. He managed 
the siege so skilfully that the French armies were 
not able to dm e him off At last the place suiuen- 
dered It was hke the turn of the tide It was the 
first time m this war that Lewis had lost a town 

2 The Assassmatiou Plot — Tames had not given 
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up all hope lie had still some followers in England, 
who weio called Jacobites, because his name James 
was Jacobus in Latin Lewis had pioinisod to send 
Flench soldiers into England, if the English Jacobites 
would fust use in uisuirection against "Wilham 
The English Jacobites, howe\ei, said that they 
would not use unless the French soldiers weie 
actually in England to protect them, and Lewis did 
not think it piudent to send his men across the sea 
without bemg qmte suie that the}’’ would be helped 
by the Jacobites 'VMiilst this plan was bemg 
discussed, about loit> Jacobites icsohed to miuder 
■\Vilhani The}' knew that when he came back 
to Hampton Court fiom huntmg ho passed through 
a naiiow lane, and that he was accustomed to ha^e 
only twenty-fn e guaids with him The Jacobites 
lesohed suddenh to spiing into the lane, to shoot 
the guaids, and then to shoot the kmg Fortun- 
ately tlieie weie some amongst the plottcis who 
did not like ha's mg anythmg to do with assassma- 
tion, and they let the lung Imow what had been 
pioposed The plotters weie seized, and some of 
them weie executed The knowledge that there 
weie Jacobites who mtended to muider Wdliam 
had much the same effect as the luiow ledge that 
there weie Catholics who mtended to murdei Eliza- 
beth had had a century before Foi a long time 
William had not been popular He was not only a 
foieiguei, but he was not cheerful oi fiiendl} m his 
cons ersation Now all this was forgotten He be- 
came foi a time populai, because theie had been an 
attempt to assassmate him The gi eater pai t of the 
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Lords and Commons eagerly signed a paper rvhicli 
bound them to jom m an association m defence of 
William’s Government, and which engaged them to 
avenge his death upon his mmdeiers, and to sup- 
port the law which gave the thione to the Pimcess 
Anne after William’s death This paper was circu- 
lated m the country, and was eagerly signed by 
thousands of persons, many of whom probably would 
not have been very ready to help Wilham if no one 
had attempted to mmdei him 

3 The Eestoration of the Currency — About this 
tune the Government had to turn its attention to a 
very different subject A great part of the silver 
money m use had been made with smooth edges, 
unlike the shilhngs and sixpences with the milled 
edges which we now have The consequence was that 
rogues used to clip the money, that is to say, shave 
off small strips of silver from the edges of the corns, 
and then xrass them on a little smaller than they were 
before If this tuck were attempted now, it would be 
found out at once, because the milled edge would be 
cut away It could not be so easily found out then, 
but it was qiute evident that the money m use was 
gettmg smallei A man who received a shillmg m 
payment might be pretty sure that it would not bo 
woi th more than nmepence, and it was vei y hkely that 
it would not be woi th more than SLxpence The result 
was that scarcely any one paid orieceivedmoney with- 
out quail ellmg about it Those who had to pay a 
shillmg wanted merely to give a com called a shilhng 
Those who had to receive a shillmg rv anted to have 
as much as would i eally be woi th a shillmg Per sons 
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■who sold goods haidly knew what they ought to 
chaige, and, as usually happens m such cases, they 
often ended by chaigmg moie than they ought At 
last theGoveinmentandPailiamentmteifeied New 
milled money was corned, and given m exchange foi 
the old chjiped money The loss was borne by the 
public 

4 The Peace of Ryswick — Foi two yeais theie 
had been no moie fightmg Lewis did not venture 
to attack AVilham, and Wilham was content to keep 
what he had gamed At last, m 1697, a peace 
was signed at Eyswick, wheie Lewis acknowledged 
William to be Kmg of England, and gave up the 
cause of James William went in state to White- 
hall to return thanks for the blessing of peace, and 
a thanksgi'\ ing service was held at the new St Paul’s, 
which was then used for the first time for public 
woiship It had been slowly rising, after the plan 
of the great architect Sir Christopher Wren, on the 
site vheie the old cathedral had been burnt down 
tlmty-one years before 

5 The Dismissal of the Dutch Guards — William 
thought that though the wai was ovei it would be 
well to keep a laige pait of the aimy togethei He 
knew that Lewis was still ambitious, and that the 
Flench kmg was much moie liLely to keep the 
peace if he saw that theie weie many of those Eng- 
lish Boldieis who had fought at Namui ie-.dy to fight 
him agam The Commons did not think much of 
this dangei They wanted to have as little expense 
as possible, and they lemembeied too well how 
Cl om well had ruled England with his soldieis to 
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like to see a laigei aimy thanivas absolutely neces- 
saiy They insisted not meiely that the army should 
be dimunshed, but that the Dutch Guaids which 
Wilham had brought over with him should be sent 
back to then native coimtiy 'William was bitteily 
displeased, but he gave way, and allowed the Com- 
mons to do as they pleased 

6 The Spanish Succession and the Partition 
Treaty — Wilham was t hinkin g moie of the Contm- 
ent of Em ope than of England The kmg of Spam, 
Charles II , was an mvalid and almost an idiot, and 
was not likely to live long Lewis had maiiied his 
eldest sistei, and clamied the Ciown of Spam foi his 
descendants Other pimces had claims m othei 
ways WiUiam did not care much what then claims 
weie, but he did not want a sou oi giandson of a kmg 
of Fiance vho was so powerful aheady to rule over 
the Spanish dommions, which leached ovei a gieat 
part of Italy and the Southern Netherlands, as well 
as over enormous tiacts of country m Ameiica 
Lewis vas not anxious at first to go to wai agam, 
and a treaty was made, known as the Fust Partition 
Treaty, which gave most of the Spanish lands to a 
young Bavarian pimee whom nobody was afraid of 
Unfoitunately the youth died, and the aiiangemeut 
had to be made aU over agam This time it was 
settled by the Second Partition Treaty that some parts 
of the Spanish dommions should go to Lewis’s grand- 
son Phihp, and other parts, mcludmg Spam itself, to 
the Aichduke Chailes, a younger son of the Empeioi 
who, under other titles, ruled m Austria and the 
neighbouimg countiies At last, m 1700, the pooi 
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lung of Spam died, leaving a vill dnectmg that the 
•whole of his doinmions should go to Philip Lewis 
accepted the gieat mheiitance foi his giandson, and 
lefused to caiiy out the Paitition Treaty 

7 Rise of a War feeling in England — In England 
veiy few people wanted to have James hack In 
1701 the Act of Settlement was passed, which 
diiected that if Wilham died without childien the 
Crown should go to Anne, the sistei of his wife Mary 
and the daughtei of James After that it was to go 
to the Electiess Sophia, the nei^t hen who was a 
Protestant She was the daughtei of Elizabeth, the 
Electress Palatine, and thiough her the giand- 
daughtei of James I At this tune the Tories had a 
majoiity m the Hou^e of Commons, and the Tories 
were more anxious than the MTiigsto keep out of wai 
They therefoie lefused to assist Wilham m compell- 
mg Lewis to cany out the Partition Treaty Lewis 
did a great deal to piovoke England, and even sent 
Erench soldieis to occupy foitiesses mthe Spanish 
Netherlands, just as if he weie the mastei of his 
giandson’s dommions But Enghshmen seemed 
determmed to keep the peace whatever Lewis might 
do At last news ai i ived which entu ely changed then 
tempei James II died m Fiance Lewis at once 
sent to his son, the boy who had been supposed by so 
many m England not to be m reality the child of his 
fathei and mothei, and acknowledged hun as James 
III of England At once all England was filled with 
angei at the msolence of a kmg of Fiance who 
imagmed that he could give even the name of an 
Enghsh kmg to a boy whose title had been lejected 
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by the English Parliament and nation William fomid 
no difficulty no^v m pi o vidmg f oi wai He summoned 
a new Parliament, which voted money and soldieis 
At the time when William was expectmg to lead an 
aimy on the Contment, his end was neai His hoise 
stumbled ovei a mole-hiU m the paik of Hampton 
Court William bioke his collai-bone, and after 
Imgering a few days he died He .had done gieat 
thmgs foi England, and he had done moiethan any 
one else could have done to stop the civil wais and 
executions of theieigns befoiehim Heiuled accord- 
ing to law, and he was able to guide his Parliaments, 
because he was always able to keep his temper, and 
never msisted on havmg his own way, even when 
the nation was determmed to do thmgs which he 
thought to be wiong 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

QUEEN ANNE 
(1702-1714 ) 

1 The Occasional Conformity Bill — Ann A was 
popular fiom the beginnmg of hei reign She was 
dull and unmterestmg to those who saw hei every 
day, but the mass of people who scarcely evei saw 
her, or did not see hei at aU, did not caie about 
that They were pleased that she was an English- 
woman and not a foreigner as WiUiam had been 
Besides this, it was well known that Anne did not 
like the Dissenters, and most people in England did 
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not like the Dissenteis eithei They had become 
accustomed by this time to see them usmg then 
own chapels, but they did not like to see them 
holdmg offices The Test Act had excluded them 
fiom oflSce, as well as the Catholics, because it 
requiied that eveiy one who was appomted to office 
should leceive the communion m a chuich Lately 
some of the Dissenteis had got mto offices in spite of 
this lule, because the}’' didnotmmd comuig to chuich 
and 1 eceivmg the commmiion thei e once, though they 
aftei waids w’ent back to then ow’n chapels This w as 
called Occasional Confoimity The Wiigs, who weie 
always fiiendly to the Dissenteis, did not object to 
this, but the Tones did not like it, and they pioposed 
a Bdl agamst Occasional Confoimity, to punish any 
Dissentei who went to chapel aftei obtammg office 
The House of Commons, wheie the gieatei numbei 
were Tones, adopted this plan But it could not 
become law unless the House of Loids adopted it 
too, and as the Whigs weie stiongei than the Tones 
in the House of Loids, thepioposalw'asfoi someyeais 
always i ejected theie 

2 Blenheim and RamiUies — The chief command 
o\ei the aimy on the Contment, w’hich was to 
make w’ai agamst Lewis, w'as given to the Duke of 
Mailboiough His wife the Duchess w'as a gieat 
favomite of Anne, and he was himself the gieatest 
geneial who was boin m England befoie the 
Duke of Wellmgton He had to command not 
only English soldieis, but Dutch and Geiman 
soldieis as well, and the longs and pimces who 
sent the Geiman tioops weie full of then own 
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ideas, and weie seldom leady to do what Mail- 
borough wanted them to do He had to be civil to 
eveiybody, and to coax them all to do what was foi 
then own good Durmg the first two years of the 
war he had enough to do to defend the Dutch 
Netherlands In 17 04 he did more than that The 
kmg of Fiance had Bavaria on his side, and a 
Fi ench ai my was m Bavaria Mai Iboi ough suddenly 
marched up the Ehme and across the wooded hills 
of the Black Forest He found the French army at 
Blenheim on the Danube, and utterly defeated it 
It was the first time that a French army had been 
defeated duimg the whole leign of Lewis XIV The 
result of the battle was that the French were turned 
out of Gennany Paihament gave to the Duke a 
large estate near Woodstock, where he built a splen- 
did mansion, which is known to this day as Blenheim 
House After war ds Mar Iboi ough v on another gi eat 
battle at Bamillies, after which the French were 
tmaied out of nearly the vhole of the Netherlands 
3 The War in Spam — There had also been 
fightmg gomg on m Spam In the year m which 
the Battle of Blenheim was fought, Admual Sn 
George Eooke found himself at Gibraltar, with a 
large fleet and nearly 5,000 soldiers There were 
only about 150 Spanish soldiers msidethe fortress, 
and on a samt’s day they aE went to chmch Wliilst 
they were at prayers theEnghsh sailors landed, and 
took the place without difiiculty It has never 
been lost agam, as the rock which uses above the 
town has a chft towards the land side which no 
enemy can climb, and on the only occasion on which 
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an enemy has been strong enough at sea to attack it 
from the water, the attempt was defeated Besides 
this there were othei victories m Spam, and the 
English and then friends hoped to be able to conquei 
the countiy foi the Aichduke Chailes The Spaniaids 
wei e determmed not to submit to him They clung to 
Philip V , foi much the same reason that the English 
had clung to Wilham They did not hke havmg a 
foreign kmg, but they piefeired a kmg who lived 
among them to one who tried to force them to 
obey him by usmg the help of foreign armies 

4 The TTmon wnth Scotland — In the midst of all 
these victories a question was raised which was of 
much greatei impoitance to Englishmen than the 
question whether the kmg of Spam was to be Phihp 
01 Charles The Act of Settlement had provided 
that af tei Anne’s death the throne of England should 
be occupied by the Electiess Sophia oi hei son 
But the Scottish Parliament had not done the same 
thmg As Scotland was a separate kingdom, with a 
Parliament and laws of its own, it might make 
arrangements for havmg a kmg after Anne’s death 
who might be a different person from the kmg of 
England Of course the Enghsh did not like this 
They did not want to have Scotland agam uncon- 
nected with England, and perhaps ready to makewar 
upon it as it used to do before James I had come 
to rule m England The Scotch did not m reahty 
want this any more than the Enghsh did, but they 
had hitherto been forced to pay heavy duties when- 
ever they brought goods to England to seU, as if they 
had been foreigners, and they were deteiunmed that 
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they would not do as the English asked them to do 
about the throne, unless they could have freedom of 
trade with England TheEnglish fancied thatif they 
allowed the Scots to buy and sell m England without 
paymg duties, they would be able to sell goods much 
more cheaply than the Enghsh did, because Scotch- 
men lived so much more economically than English- 
men, who fed upon bread and beef mstead of feedmg 
on oatmeal porridge The Enghsh were therefore 
very much frightened lest they should all be lumed, 
because every one would buy goods from the Scots 
At last, however, the English gave way, and m 1707 
the Act of Union was passed, by which England and 
Scotland became one people with one Paihament, 
and Avith free trade between the two countries, 
though Scotland kept its own laws and its own 
Pi esbyterian Chui ch After all, the English did not 
find that they were rmned 

5. The Whig Ministry — The war was still gomg 
on Marlborough won two more great battles, one 
at Oudenaide, and another at Malplaquet In 
both the French fought desperately, and there was 
less advantage gamed by the conquerors after these 
battles than had been gamed aftei those of Blen- 
heim and Eamilhes As the war went on the Tories 
began to get tired of it They thought that 
it would be quite enough if the French could be 
driven out of the Netherlands, and that it did not 
matter to England whether a French pimce were 
kmg of Spam or not Ever smce the great war m 
William’s tune a practice had been giowmg up of 
givmg the chief offices m the State to men who 
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agieed together m theu iiolitical oiimions Tliese 
officeis — a Loid Chancelloi, who was at the head of 
the law , the Fust Loid of the Tieasuiy, who looted 
after the payment of the j)ubhc money , the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who looked after the raismg 
of taxes, theFustLoid of the Admualty, who looked 
after the Nary , the Secretaires of State, who gare 
orders on hehalf of the Goremment m various 
matters at home and abroad — met together with one 
or two other officials to consult about affaus of State 
They were themsehes called Mmrsters, and theu 
meetmgs were called the meetmgs of the Cabmet 
The Cabmet m reahty governed England As the 
Whigs were m favoru of the war, and as for some 
time the war was popular, the Whigs gamed a 
majority m the House of Commons after the Battle 
of Blenheim , and Marlborough, who wanted the war 
to go on, persuaded the queen to appomt a WTug 
Cabmet Before long, however, there came a change 
m the feelmgs of the people Many thought that 
the time had come to make peace, and this made 
the Whigs as unpopular m 1709 as they had been 
popular m 1704, the j’-eai of the battle of Blenheim 
6 The SachevereU Trial — At the end of 1709, 
when people were gettmg tued of the war, a ceitam 
Dr Sacheveiell preached a seiunon against the Dis- 
senters and the Whigs who favomed them In the 
course of the sermon, he declared his belief that all 
resistance to a long was unchristian as well as un- 
lawful The Whig ministers considered this to be 
an attack on the resistance which had brought about 
the Eevolution at the end of the reign of James 11. 
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They had not yet learned that libeity of speech was 
a good thing when things weie said against them- 
selves, and they weie unwise enough to impeach 
Sacheveiell The pieachei became at once populai 
with the London mob Ciouds lan about the stieets, 
pullmg down the Dissenteis’ chapels and shoutmg 
foi the Chmch and Di Sacheveiell The House of 
Loids condemned SacheveielTs seimon to be bmnt, 
and f 01 bade him to pi each foi the next thiee yeais 
It vas not a veiy haid punishment, and Hi Sache- 
veieU did not lose much by it As he went about 
the countiy he found himself leceived as if he had 
been a kmg makmg a pi ogi ess amongst a loyal people 
The chuieh bells weie lung, healths weie diunk, 
and bonfiies lighted up m his honoui It was quite 
plam that the people had giown tued of the Whigs 
7 The Tory Ministry — The queen, too, had nevei 
leally liked the Whigs, and had only been peisuaded 
by Mailboiough to favoui them Just at this tune 
she quaiielled with the Duchess, who had beenhei 
gieatfiieud evei smceshewas a child The Duchess 
was pioud and violent m tempei, and tieated the 
queen so haughtily that Anne could beai it no longei 
The queen sent away the Duchess and dismissed the 
mmisteis A new Toiy ministiy was foimed, of 
which the pimcipai membeis weie Hailey, a dihgent, 
ploddmg man of no gieat poweis of mmd, and St 
John, a man of ^ eiy gieat ability, who could make 
bettei speeches than any one m the House of 
Commons, and who looked on pohtics as a veiy 
amusmg game, vhich was paiticulaily amusmg if it 
biought iiches and po\sei to himself 
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8 The Peace of Utrecht — The first thought of 
the new mmisteis was to make peace with Fiance 
It was quite light that they should do this, foi 
Fiance had become so weak by its many defeats that 
nothmg moie was to be gained by wai In 1713 
the Treaty of Utrecht was signed The Archduke 
Charles, who had faded to conquer Spam, was now 
Empeioi and lulei of the Austrian dominions, and 
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he was allowed to add to his other teiiitoiies the 
Spanish lands m Italy and the Netherlands Phihp 
Y , the grandson of Lewis XIV ,kept Spam itself and 
the Spanish colonies m America and elsewhere 
9 The Last Days of Q,ueen Anne — Besides mak- 
mg peace, the new mmisteis had been domg all they 
could agamst the Dissenters Paihament had at 
last made a law agamst Occasional Confoimity, and 
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a little latei it made anotliei law called the Schism 
Act, by which no one was allowed to keep a school 
without license fiom the bishop, the object of which 
was to pi event the Dissenteis fiom havmg schools of 
then own The Tones, howevei, weie m the same 
difficulty which James II had been m Just as 
James had Imown that whatevei he did would be un- 
done, as soon as he died, by his daughtei Maiy, so 
the Tones knew that whatevei they did would be 
undone whenevei Anne died By law Anne’s hen 
was the Electiess Sophia, and when she died, m 1714, 
hei sonGeoige, Electoi of Hanovei, succeeded to hei 
light The Tories knew that Geoige would favoui 
the Whigs, and some of them would have been glad 
to change the law, and bimg the son of James 11 — 
thePietendei as he was usually called — to leign aftei 
Anne If the Pietendei had been a Piotestant, this 
would peihaps haye been done , but as he was not, 
the Tones could not make up then mmds to have a 
Cathohc long Befoie they could lesolve what to 
do the queen died 


CHAPTER XXXY 

THE REIGNS OF THE FIRST TWO GEORGES 
TO THE DEATH OF HENRY PELHAM. 

GEORGE I, 1714 GEORGE n , 172/. DEATH OF HENRY 
PELHAM, 1754 

1 The First Years of George I — The new kmg 
sent away the Toiy mmisteisand put Whig mmisteis 
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m tlaeu places In 1715 tlie Jacobites lose against 
the Government in the Noitb of England and m Scot- 
land The Pietendei himself landed m Scotland 
He was a slow and maetive man, and made a veiy 
bad soldiei, so that no one felt much mteiest m 
hnn The msmiection was put down, and the 
Eietendei had to go back agam to the Contment 
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The "WTiig Go\emment had e^elythmg its ovm 
way It took away the laws which had been made 
m Anne’s leign agamst the Dissenteis, and some 
of the Whigs taUved of puttmg an end to the 
Test Act, as fai as the Dissenteis weie concerned, 
and allowmg them to hold offices The WTngs who 
proposed this soon found that it would make them v ery 
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uni^opulai The gieatei paitof the Enghsh people 
did not hnow much, oi caie much about politics, but 
they had stiong pieiudices, and they fancied that if 
the Dissenteis had powei they would behave m the 
way m which the Puiitans had behaved m the tune 
of Ciomwell Just at the time, howevei, when this 
mattei was talked of, the Whig mmisteis, who weie 
then m office, weie diiven out of it by an affaii which 
had nothmg to do with politics 

2 The South Sea Bubble — In consequence of 
the peace which had followed the Tieaty of Utiecht, 
theie was moie tiade than theie had been befoie, and 
many people who had a little money began to thmk 
that they had only to spend it on tiade to make them- 
selves 1 ich They began to f oi m companies f oi ti ade, 
and some of these companies did good woik, and 
biought piofits to the shaieholdeis Otheis weie 
only mvented by ignoiaiit oi laiavish men, m oidei 
to get money foi themselves out of the pockets of 
people who weie foolish enough to believe them 
One of the companies which v as most populai was 
the South Sea Company It had been foimed to 
cany on tiade m South Ameiica, and it might have 
gamed a piofit theie But people fancied that its 
piofit would be enoimous, and laige numbeis paid 
foi the light of jommg m the company a gieat deal 
moie than it was woith At one time they weie 
leady to gi\ e 1,000^ foi such a shaie m the company 
as had at fiist been woith only lOOZ , and which 
was pi obably iievei u or th moi e than that Bj^-and-by 
these people found out that they had been deluded, 
and had to sell foi less than it was woith vhat they 

X 
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had bought foi moiethan it was woith Of couise 
they M'eie veiy angiy, and as some of themmisteis 
had been bnbed by the people who managed the 
company to give them suppoit in Paihament, theie 
was a gieat outciy agamst them One of the 
ministeis was sent to the Towei Anothei poisoned 
himself fiom shame and giief 

3 Sir Robert Walpole, Prune Munster — A new 
mmistiy was foimed, of which the chief membei was 
Sii Eobeit Walpole He was a ’Wliig like the last 
mmisteis, but he was caieful not to do anythmg 
which would louse opposition He was the fiist 
man who was called a Piime Mmistei m England 
In the tune of William III and Anne the kmg or 
queen had been m the habit of bemgpiesent at the 
meetings of the Cabmet and of hstenmg to the 
advice of the mmisteis theie Geoige I , howevei, 
could not talk English veil enough to take an 
mteiest m the discussions of his mmisteis, and none 
of his mmisteis could talk Geiman He theiefoie 
stayed away, and none of the kmgs smce have evei 
been present at a meetmg of the Cabmet T^Tien 
the long ceased to come, it was necessaiy that 
some one should take the fiist place, and m this 
vaygiew up the piactice of havmg one mmistei, 
called a Piime Mmistei, vho is sujieiioi to the lest 

4 Parhamentary Corruption — Walpole undei- 
stood business veiy well, and he undeistood how to 
manage the membei s of the House of Commons 
Many of them would not vote as the mmisteis 
wished unless they weie bribed, and Walpole was 
quite leady to biibe them At that tune no one. 
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unless he weie a membei of the House, knew how 
a membei spoke oi voted Nevspapeis weie not 
allowed to publish the speeches in Paihament 
01 to tell how any vote had been given The 
consequence was that a membei could sell his vote, 
because none of those who had elected him would 
know anythmg of what he had done Veiy few of 
them would have cai ed much about the mattei if they 
had known 'W^'hen election time came they knew 
that the candidates gave them money foi then votes 
and plenty of beei without askmg them to pay foi it, 
and that was all that most of them thought of 

5 Walpole and the Excise Bill — In 1727 Geoige, 
I died, and was succeeded by his son Geoige II 
Walpole lemamed Piime Mmistei Theie was- 
begmnmg to be an opposition against him m the 
House of Commons Some membei s opposed him 
because he had turned them out of office, oi because 
he vould not biibe them enough Theie weie 
otheis, too, who opposed him because they did not 
like seemg biibes given He had the advantage 
ovei his opponents foi a long time, not only because 
he had the money of the nation to give av ay, but 
because he nevei did anythmg impiudent Once 
he pioposed an Excise Bill to enable the Govern- 
ment to get money by an excise levied upon goods 
when they aie leady to be sold, mstead of gettmgit 
by customs, levied on goods vhen they aie bi ought 
mto the countiy In this way he hoped to put an 
end to smugglmg Eveiyone now thmks that this 
would have been a great nnpiovement But the 
people took it mto then heads that it would be veiy 
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tyiannical if officeis came mto tlieu shops and 
houses to see what was theie foi sale, and they 
fancied that thsy -would have to pay moie foi what 
they bought than they had paid befoie Walpole 
knew that this would not leally be so, but when he 
saw how excited the people weie he piefeiied to 
give up his pioposal lathei than take the chance of 
open lesistance He thought that no impiovement 
•was woith the iisk of an msuiiection 

6 Walpole and the War with Spam — Some time 
aftei this the people agam became excited This 
time it was about a quaiiel with Spam In those 
days no counti^ Umd to allow fieedomof tiade, and 
colonies wei e not peimitted to buy oi sell imless w hen 
they tiaded with iieisons coming fiom the mother 
countiy to which they belonged Li the Tieaty of 
Utiecht, how'evei. Spam had been obliged topiomise 
that one English ship only m the yeai might sell 
goods to the Spanish colonies m South Ameiica 
The English had not kept stiictly to then pait of 
the baigam One gieat English ship came neai the 
shoie, and the goods on boaid weie unloaded m the 
day-time But she was accom 2 )anied by several 
smallei vessels w'hich lemained out of sight of land, 
and which came up m the night-time and filled up 
with flesh goods the space m the laige ship w^hich 
had been emjitied the day befoie Besides this 
tiickeiy theie w'as a gieat deal of smugglmg gomg 
on English vessels sailed to the West Indies to 
put then goods on shoie whenevei they could escape 
the notice of the Spanish coastguaids Of couise, 
the coastguaids weieveiy angiy, and did not ti eat the 
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English smugglei s very -well when they caught them 
One day a man named Jenhins appeared befoie the 
House of Commons, and produced one of his eais 
out of a box wheie it was wiapped up m cotton 
He said that it had been cut off by the Spaniards m 
the West Indies, and that they had bidden him to 
cany it to his kmg Many people beheve that this 
stoiy V as untrue, and that he had lost his eai m the 
pilloiy Whether it were true oi not, England was 
enraged Paihament and people called on Walpole 
to go to war vith Spam Walpole believed that 
this was unjust, but he weakly consented to do what 
he was asked to do HTien war was declared, the 
bells lang loudly foi loy ‘ They aie imgmg the 
bells now,’ said the Prime Mmistei ‘ They will be 
v imgmg then hands soon ’ 

7 Fall of Walpole — To make war when he knew 
that it was unjust was the worst thmg that Walpole 
ever did It v as also the most unfoi tunate thmg for 
himself It would have been better foi him if he had 
been honest , and if he had resigned, rather than 
do vhat he thought wrong, he would probably have 
been asked befoie long to take office agam As it 
happened, the vai did not go on as well as people 
thought that it ought, and they threw the blame on 
Walpole They said that he did not take any 
trouble aliout it because he did not lilm it At last 
the opposition grew so strong that he was obhged to 
resign, and m 1742 his long Mmistry came to an 
end 

8 The Mmistry of the Pelhams — After Walpole 
had been tmaied out there was a new set of mmisteis. 
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but they biibed the membeis of Paihament just as 
much as "Walpole had done Aftei a shoit tmaethe 
leadmg mimsteis -weie two biotheis The youngei, 
Heniy Pelham, was Piime Mmistei He was a very 
good man of business, and managed to Peep the 
House of Commons quiet by givmg office to eveiy- 
body who could speak well, without caimg what his 
pimciples weie For this reason his mmistiy was 
known as theBioad-bottomed Administration The 
elder brother, the Duke of Newcastle, was very igno- 
rant, but he knew how to keep jieople who had votes 
m Paihament m a good humoui Every day his 
looms were filled with men who wanted somethmg 
One wished his hi other oi son to be made a bishop 
01 a general Another had some poor friend foi 
whom he wanted a clerkship or some lower office 
Newcastle gave offices to some and civil speeches to 
every one By obligmg jieople m this way he got 
many votes for the Government, though he was 
himself veij’’ ridiculous He was always m a bustle, 
and it vas said of him that he seemed to have 
got up half an hour too late every mommg, and to 
be lunnmg about all day to tiy to catch it 

9 The Young Pretender in Scotland — In 1745, 
after Henry Pelham had been m office for a short 
tune, Chailes Edward, the Toimg Pretender, as he 
was called m England, landed m the Highlands of 
Scotland He was the son of the Old Pretender , who 
called himself James III of England and James VHI 
of Scotland, and, as his father was still alive, he called 
himself Pimce of "Wales The Highlanders were 
quite leady to jom him, and he soon found himself 
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able to maich at theu head to Edmbuigh Many of 
the people of Edmbuigh weie much pleased to see 
bmi Scotland had piospeied smce the umonwith 
England, but the people of Edmbmgh did not forget 
that theie was no Paihament meetmg m their city 
any longei, and that the membeis went up to London 
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to Spend theu money mstead of spendmg it m the 
Scottish capital Charles Edwaid, too, was a busk 
and handsome young man, and that always counts 
for somethmg The Pimce, however, could not stay 
long m Edmbuigh, as an English aimy was commg 
agamst hun, and was at Pieston Pans, a few mdes 
east of Edmbuigh He theiefoie maiched to attack 
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them theie The Highlanders fought as they had 
fought at Kilhecianlae They rushed upon the 
English soldiers with then hioadswoids flashing, and 
swept them away The victory of the Highlanders 
was complete m a few minules The conquerors 
plundered the slam, and often did not know the value 
of the things w Inch thev found in the pockets of the 
Englishmen One Highlander took a watch, and 
when he heard it ticking he fancied that it was ah\ e 
As he did not wind it up, it soon ceased to tick He 
then sold it for ^ ei y little, and thought that he had 
made a good bargain ‘I was glad,’ he sard, ‘ to be 
rid of the cieatme, for she lived no time after I 
caught her ’ 

10 The Young Pretender in England — The Pre- 
tender resolved to try whether he could not wm 
England as he had won Scotland He crossed the 
Border and marched steadily southwards, hopmg 
that his father’s old friends would use to support 
him But there w ere few of his father’s friends left 
England was well off, and did not want a change 
Men could not be very enthusiastic on behalf of 
George II , and still less about Newcastle, but e^en 
those who did not care anything about politics lorew 
that the country was much better off under the 
kmgs of the House of Hanoi er than it had been 
under JamesII As soon as it appeared that English- 
men would not rise for Charles Edward, it became 
qmte certam that he would hai e to go hack He 
and his Highlander s could not conquer England He 
reached Derby, and found that if he went on further 
he would soon be surrounded by George’s annies 
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Sadly he turned his face noithwaids, and reached 
Scotland again in a miseiable phght 

11 Talkirk and CuUoden — Chailes.Edwaid had 
one more success He fought a battle at Palhiik 
The Enghsh general Hawley despised his enemy, 
because the Highlandeis did not understand the 
drill of the regular soldiers, and so he got well beaten 
The Kmg’s son, the Duke of Cumberland, was sent 
to Scotland to see whethei he could not do better 
than Hawley Char les Edwai d wanted to i emam to 
fight him, but his chief officers told him that his 
army was not large enough, and that he had better 
retreat northwards Cumberland followed him. 
When the English aimy reached Nairn, the iiiince 
was at Culloden about twelve miles off The High- 
landeis deteimmed to try to surprise Cumberland’s 
aimy ui its sleep They staited m the evening and 
marched all night They had to imss o^ ei a rough 
and boggy moor, and the veaiy men found it im- 
possible to push on fast enough m the dark to reach 
the enemj’-’s camp before daylight They struggled 
back to Culloden The next day Cumberland was 
upon them Charles Edward ordered his High- 
landers to charge They dashed ujion the soldiers, 
and drove back the first Ime The second hire stood 
firm, and received them with a steady fire The bold 
waiiioismthetaitankiltswaveied Then theybioke 
and fled Disciplmo had at last shown, as it has 
often shown, that it is too strong for undisciplined 
valour Cumbeiland had won a victory But he 
disgraced the English name by the use which he 
made of it The Highlandei s wei e ti eated woi se than 
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^crmln aic liealecl b} tlio f.mnei Aflci the Imttle 
the soklicis hnooKe<l the ^^ouIule (1 on the head 
Sevoial of the \\ounded men had taken lefurje in a 
cott.ige Tlio holdieis slml the door fast, sol the 
house on In e, and hmnt tlic wiotcliod men ah\e 
Piisoneis taken -u 01 c sent in gicatnumhois to e\ecu- 
tion Thicc Scotcli nohlemcn ^\01C heheaded on 
Touei Hill II i\us the last lime that llio a\o and 
block ^^Clo used in England To (he da\ of his death 
the gonoial ulio had won the da\ was known as 
The Bntchei Cumheiland 

12 The Escape of Charles Edward — The Pi nice 
himself escaped He wandei ed ahout for ti\ c months 
amongst the lulls and islands of the '\^esteIn High- 
lands A lady, Floia Macdoni'ld, took him nndei 
hei special caic, concealed him when dangoi was 
noai, and aided his flight Sometimes lie was dis- 
guised as a sen ant, sometimes ns a woman Of the 
man}- who know him not one would hDtla^ him to 
his enemies At lust ho escaped in a Piench ^ essel 
He Ined foi many ycais on the Continent a hioken- 
heaitcd man, without hope and without emplo^^nent 
foi his oneig} Ho simk into dissipation and Mce 
In Scotland he has ne^cl been foi got ten To this 
day songs in honoui of Pi nice Chailio ai e sung thoie, 
which weio composed bynladyman\ jeaislatei, but 
wdiich toll the thoughts which woie once in so many 
Scottish hearts jS'ow that Scotchmen aio all loyal 
to then Kmg and coimti}, they can still smg that, 

Clmitio IS inj dnrliiiR, 

My darling, iiiy darling, 

Obarhe is niy darling. 

The joung clieinlicr 
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13 The Death of Henry Pelham — Heniy Pelham 
lived for eight yeais aftei the Battle of Culloden, 
domg his business quietly and offendmg nobod}^ 
He died m 1754 ‘ Now,’ said the old lung, ‘ I shall 

have no moie peace ’ The old kmg spoke tiuly 


CHAPTEB XXXVI 

THE LAST SIX YEARS OF GEORGE II. 

(1754-1760 ) 

1 Enghshmen Spread over the World — The wais 
which England had hitheito waged had been waged 
foi powei on the Contment of Euioxie The nation 
had stiiven to conquei Fiance m the days of Edwaid 
III and Heniy V , to lesist the enoimous stiength 
of Spam m the leign of Elizabeth, and the enormous 
stiength of Fiance m the leigns of William III and 
Anne Foi some tune, however, Englishmen had 
been spieadmg ovei the woild They had gone 
foith to tiade and to colonise, and befoie the end 
of the leign of Geoige II England was at wai 
vith Fiance, not on account of anythmg that had 
haxipened m Em ope, but on account of thmgs which 
had hapjiened m Ameiica and "Asia 

2 Enghsh and French in America — In the time 
of James I and Charles I Enghshmen had gone to 
live m that pait of the Ameiican Contment which 
IS now kuovm as the United States Some of them 
vho had gone to the southern pait went, just as 
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because tliey weie the fiiends of Newcastle, oi of 
some one whose vote Newcastle wanted to gam 
Biaddock maiched on till he came to a place wheie 
theFienchand Indians sun omided himm the foiest, 
and he and most of his men weie shot down fiom 
behmd the tiees 

3 Beginning of the Seven Years’ War — After 
that theie could be no contmuance of peace with 
Fi ance The two nations wei e uii eahty contendmg 
foi all that vast countiy vhich sketches fiom the 
Alleghany mountams to the Pacific Whichevei 
of the two gamed its object would some day occupy 
almost all the teiiitory which now belongs to the 
United States The wai would decide whethei 
Flench oi English was to be spoken on the banks 
of the Mississippi and the shoies of California 
But England and Fiance did not know this , they 
only Ivuew that they weie fightmg foi the possession 
of thefoiests at the head of the Ohio The wai, which 
began m 1756 and lasted tiU 1763, is known as the 
Seven Yeais’ Wai 

4 Newcastle driven from Office — Newcastle was 
now Piime Mmistei He was quite ignoiant how to 
manage a wai At that tune Mmoica m the kledi- 
terianean belonged to England It was attacked 
by a Flench fleet and aimy Admual Byng went 
to take help to it, but he thought that the Fiench 
veie too stiong, and came back without fight- 
mg klmoica was taken by the enemy People m 
England veie eniaged They thought that Byng 
was a cowaid, and ciied out to have him punished 
Newcastle was horiibly frightened He thought 
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that the people ^^ould ask toha-ve himself punished 
next ‘ Oh,’ he cued out to some peisons who came 
to ask him to ha^e the Admiral tiied , ‘mdeed, he 
shall be tiied immediately — he shall be hanged 
duectly’ Byng was tried, and shot A witty Fiench- 
man said that it w as the custom in England to shoot 
an admiial to encouiage the otheis Befoie Byng 
was condemned Newcastle lesigned his office. He 
loved it deail}', hut he was too {lightened to keep 
it any longei 

5 Pitt in Office — Theie was a man m the House 
of Commons who had moie confidence m himself 
William Pitt had kept himself puiewhen e\eiy one 
around him had been gnmg oi takmg biibes He 
had confidence ni his counti,\mien as well He 
know' how biave they weie, and he thought that if 
they had good leadois they would be suie to beat 
the Fiench ‘I Imow,’ he once said, ‘that I can 
save this countiy and that nobody else can ’ He 
became immediately the most populai mmistei who 
had e^el held office He was known as the Gieat 
Commonei But the coiiupt membeis of Parlia- 
ment, w'ho wanted a mmistei who would buy then 
votes, did not like him at all, and they \oted 
agamst him He was obliged to lesign Then 
many weeks passed dming W'hich theie was no 
mmistiy at all Newcastle could not beai to let 
Pitt be mmistei, and he w'as too much afiaid of the 
people to tiy to manage the wai himself At last it 
was aiianged that Newcastle and Pitt should be 
mmisteis togethei Pitt was to manage the wai, 
and Newcastle was to manage the biibeiy 
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6 Wolfe’s Expedition to Canada — Pitt succeeded 
m managing the 'wai, because he appomted men 
who had done well m command of small foices 



to command gieat ones, because he made eveiy 
one undeistand that the suiest way to his favoui 
was to succeed, and because he nevei favoiued any 
one only because he i\as iicb, oi lelated to some 
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great man He sent money to Fiedeiick the Gieat, 
long of Prussia, who Mas at war with Fiance and 
many other countries besides He sent out regi- 
ments to attack places m Fiance, and fleets and 
armies to attack the French settlements m America 
At last he sent General Wolfe to take Quebec, the 
French caj)ital of Canada Wolfe sailed up the St 
Lawrence, and fomid that Quebec M^as not at all an 
easy place to take It lies between two rivers, the 
St Lawrence and the St Charles, and a great part 
of it is on a high ridge of hill lookmg down on 
the livers with steep cliffs on either side Outside 
the city IS a lofty place known as the Heights of 
Abraham, and for some miles the cliffs at its edges 
are as steep as they aie at the citv The French 
commander Montcalm vas a biave and skilful man 
He would not fight a battle, but he took care to 
place his men where Wolfe could not attack them, 
or pass by them so as to get near Quebec Wolfe 
wnote home m despair He did not thmk that there 
was any chance that he would be able to do any- 
thmg 

7 The Capture of ftwebec and the Death of Wolfe 
— Fne days after this letter was written he le- 
sohed to make one desperate attempt Placmghis 
soldiers m boats m the dark night, he floated noise- 
lessly down the iivei He repeated to his officers 
some beautiful Imes of a poem which had been 
pubhshed by Gray somej'^eais before One of these 
Imes was, 

‘ The paths of glory lead but to the gra\e ’ 

* Now, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ I would lathei be the 
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aiitlioi of that poem than take Quebec ' ’ At 
last the boats leached the pomt at the foot of the 
cliffs foi which they had been steeimg The men 
leapt on shoie Above them was a naiiO'W zig-zag 
path wmdmg up m the dailoiess amongst the piecipi- 
tous locks, so naiiow that m some places two men 
could not stand on it side by side The soldieis 
clamheied up ‘V\Aien they leached the top, the 
Fienchmen weie so astonished to see them commg 
up the clifl; that they lan off Before moie had 
time toaiiivetheBiitishaimy wasdiawn up on the 
plam Montcalm came out of the city with the 
Flench aimy In the battle both Wolfe and Mont- 
calm weie killed As Wolfe lay dymg, he heaid an 
o&cei ciy, ‘ Seehow theyiun ' ’ Wolfeioused himself 
to ask, ‘Who iim^’ When he heaid it was the 
enemy he was satisfied ‘ God be piaised,’ he said , 
‘ I shall die happy ’ These weie his last woids 
Quebec gave itself up, and hefoie long all Canada 
was conqueied Fiench and English aie happily 
good fi lends now, and a monument has been elected 
on the Heights of Abiaham which beais the names of 
both the commandeis who died theie, each fightmg 
foi his own countiy 

8. Victory at Qmberon Bay — Englishmen m 
Pitt’s days fought as well by sea as they fought by 
land Admiial Havke sailed to attack a Fiench 
fleet m Quibeion Bay, on the west coast of Fiance 
The Fiench ships had been placed foi safety amidst 
locks and shoals The wmd was blowmg haid 
Hawke’s pilot told him it was not safe to %entme 
mto such a dangeious place ‘ Lay me alongside the 
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Flench Admual,’ answeied Hawke ‘ You have done 
youi duty, but noiv obey my oi dei s ’ Hawke dashed 



m amongst the locks Foui of the Fi ench fleet wei e 
sunk, Wo suiiendeied, and the lest fled up a iivei 
9 Struggle between the Enghsb and French — 
Theie weie victoiies m India as well asm Ameiica 
At the end of the leign of Elizabeth, the East India 
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Company had been foimed to tiade with India In 
the leign of Chailes I the Company bought some 
land at Madias, and built a foit on it In the reign 
of Chailes II it obtamed Bombay fiom the kmg, who 
had leceived it fiom the kmg of Poitugal on his 
maiiiage with Cathaiine of Biaganza In the leign 
of William III an English foit was built on the 
Hooghly, lound which sjiiang up the town of Cal- 
cutta Only these thiee towns belonged to the 
English, who wanted to tiade, not to conquei 
The lest of India was governed by native pimces 
About the time when the Young Pietendei was 
fightmg m Scotland, theie began a contest between 
the English and Eiench m the pait of India neai 
Madias The Fiench foi some time got the bettei 
The Fiench goveinoi Dupleix was a skilful man, and 
managed to secuie the fiiendship of some of the 
natives, and to defeat those who opposed him He 
was the fiist to diiU native soldieis, oi Sepoys as 
they weie called, m the Euiopean fashion He was 
so pioud of his success that he built a town and 
called it by an Indian name which meant ‘ The City 
of the Victoiy of Dupleix ’ 

10 Chve at Arcot — In Madi as thei e was a young 
English cleik, named Piobeit Clive He was not a 
man to be easily f lightened One day he accused an 
officei with whom he was playmg at cai ds with cheat- 
mg A duel was fought, and Chve missed the man 
at whom he filed Hisantagomst came up to him and 
held his pistol at his head, bidding hun acknowledge 
that his accusation had been false ‘ Fne,’ said 
Cln e, vithout shimkmg , ‘ I said you cheated, I say 
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SO still, and I y ill iievei pay you ’ The ofiicei tliiew 
do'SMi Ills pistol, sa3'jng that Cine 'was mad Ghve 
^^as not mad Not long afteiwaids theie was a 
call foi soldieis, and Cine offeied to seive as one 
He was sent to seize Arcot, a foitified towm not far 
oft, wrliich belonged to a nalne prmce, who was 
fiiendl3’’ to the Fiench A^Tien Clive appioached the 
place a thundcistoim came on The garrison of 
Arcot expected that Clive w oiild stop to take shelter 
y^Hien the3’ saw that he maiched on m spite of the 
weathei, they weie so astonished that they all lan 
away, and left Arcot to him Before long a gieat 
aim 3”^ was sent to besiege him there He fought 
despoiately, hut he w as almost star \ ed out Nothmg 
but lice was left to feed on, and there was not much 
of that Cine, like Duplei\,^had sepo3s with him 
Some of these faithful men tame to him and begged 
that all the iice might be gnento his English 
soldieis The natives, the3'^ said, did not need so 
much nouiishraent as Euiopeaus did, and the watei 
in which the iice had been boded would be enough 
for them Clive’s brave i esistance sai ed him m the 
end A natn e chief who had been paid to help the 
English had foi some time kept awa3' When he 
heaidhow Ai cot was bemg defended, he ordered his 
men to maich ‘ I ne\ ei thought tdl now,’ he said, 

‘ that the English could fight Smce they can, I 
will help them ’ With this help Chi e was success- 
ful The besiegeis gaie up tiymg to take Arcot 
The English tioops got the better of the Fiench 
Not long afteiw'aids Chve letuined to England 
11 The Black Hole of Calcutta — Foi some little 
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time theie was peace between theFiench and Eng- 
hsb When the Seven Yeais Wai began Clive was 
sent out again The fiist news which leached him 
on his aiiival was sad enough A native pruice 
named Suiajah Dowlah ruled m Bengal He knew 
that the Enghsh meiehanls at Calcutta weie iich, 
and he seized Calcutta and all the Enghsh ni it 
He oideied them to be thiust mto a leiy small 
loom measuimg only eighteen feet one way and 
fifteen the othei Into this place, known afteiwaids 
as ‘The Black Hole of Calcutta,’ a hundied and foity- 
five Englishmen and one Englishwoman v eie diiven 
It was m the heat of the day, and the day is fai 
hottei m India than it evei is m the hottest summei 
m England So hot and close was it that those who 
weie within soon loiew that but few of them would 
come out alive They called foi watei, and, when 
some vas biougbt m skms, these skins weie too 
laige to be thiust in tbiough the bais of the wmdow 
The piisoneis stiuggled madly foi the smallest diop, 
tiamplmg one anothei do^vn to leach it The 
guaids outside laughed ciuelly at the sight All 
through that day and the night v Inch followed men 
weie dynig m agony When the moinmg came, and 
the dooi was opened, of the hundied and foity- 
si\ who had entered only twenty-three, almost as 
liale as corpses, staggered out alive 

12 The Battle of Plassey — Clive soon arrived to 
avenge his countiymen* He had -with him tlnee 
thousand soldiers Surajah Dowlah had fifty thou- 
sand In spite of these enoimous odds, Clive attacked 
him at Plassey Part of the army of the enemy 
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deseited in the middle of the battle The lest lied 
■with \eiy little lesistaiice Fiom the evample of 
that day English aimies have learned to face any 
odds m India Step hy step thej^ have ovei come all 
lesistance India has been hiought m the couise 
of 3 ’’eais undei English lule India has had peace 
given to it The natn e iiimces ivho lemain m some 
paits aienot allowed to plundei and slaughtei then 
neighbouis The English gmeinois of India ha'^e 
still a haid task hefoie them, to lule lustlj’’ and 
■wisely foi the benefit of the natives, and to teach 
them, if it be possible, to govern themselves 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

PROM THE ACCESSION OP GEORGE III TO 
THE END OP THE AMERICAN WAR 

(1760-1783 ) 

1 Peace -With Prance — Geoige II died suddenty, 
and w’as succeeded by his giaudson, Geoige III 
The young Ling was anxious to make peace with 
France Pitt discovered that the Spaniai ds w anted 
to jom the Fiench, and pioposed to declaie \rai 
agamst Spam The long and the othei mmisteis 
lefused to do so, and Pitt lesigned Aftei all, Spam 
did jom Fiance, and m the wai that followed the 
Spaniaids weie beaten as much as the Fiench had 
been Befoie long, howevei, peace was made m 
1763, seven yeais aftei thewai had begun England 
kept Canada 
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2. The Stamp Act — Even befoie the peace was 
made Geoige III tued to get iid of the Wings He 
had set his heait on nammg themmisteis whomhe 
liked to name, and not the mmisteis whom the 
gieat Whig noblemen asked him to name He 
found out that he could gam votes by givmg ofdces 
away, especially if the offices w^eie well paid, and if, 
as often happened, the officeis had nothmg to do 
Still it was a long tune befoie he got his way 
Aftei a little time he was obliged to accept Geoige 
Gienville, who was a Whig, as Pume Mmisfcei, 
whom he veiy much disliked Gienville was a con- 
scientious man, but not a wise one The last w^ai 
had been veiy expensive, and Gienville thought that 
he could make the Ameiicans pay some of the ex- 
pense He theiefoie peisuaded theEnghsh Pailia- 
ment to pass a Stamp Act, oideimg the Ameiicans to 
pay money foi stamps to be put on all then law 
papeis as they aieuow m England The Ameiicans 
giew veiy angiy, and declaied that the English Pai- 
liament had no light to tax them Befoie it W'as 
IcnoMTi m England hou angiy they weie, the kmg 
had tmned Gienville out of office Gienville was 
succeeded by Loid Bockmgham, who was now leadei 
of one poition of the IWiigs The Wings who w^eie 
led by Poelongham weie nevei veiy populai They 
would not biibe, so that all w'ho wanted to be biibed 
tmned agamst them They offended otheis because 
they did not mix with the people, and did not like 
to have anythmg to do with any gieat changes 
Pockmgham himself u as a 'nell-meanmg, timid man, 
who listened lespectfully to Edmund Binke, who was 
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the wisest man m England When the news came 
of the ill-feelmg m Ameiica, the EoeL.mgham mmis- 
tiy advised that the Stamp Act should be lepealed 
As soon as the English Pailiament left ofi taxmg 
the Ameiicans, the Ameiicans agam became quiet 
and loyal 

3 The Tea Duties — The kmg did not lilce Eock- 
mgham any bettei than he had hked Gienville, and 
turned him out He made Pitt Piime Mmistei, and 
cieated him Eail of Chatham Chatham’s mmistiy 
might have been a splendid one if he had lemamed 
m health, but he soon became so ill that he was 
unable to attend to busmess The othei mmisteis 
did as they pleased, and veie foolish enough to tiy 
to ta\ Ameiica agam This time they persuaded 
Pailiament to place duties on tea and othei ai tides 
gomg mto Amei ica Pai liament did not need much 
pel suasion Most English people thought that the 
Ameiicans ought to pay moie taxes than they did, and 
weie glad to make them pay whethei they hked it 
01 not The Ameiicans agam giew angiy But 
this time theie was no Eockmgham mmistiy to be 
wise enough to take away the duties 

4 Wilkes and the Middlesex Election — The fact 
was that the House of Commons only thought of 
malang people do as it pleased, just as Chailes I had 
only thought of makmg people do as he j)leased 
At home the Middlesex electois chose a man named 
Wilkes as then membei of Pailiament His chaiactei 
was not good, and some yeais befoie he had made 
the kmg veiy angiy by findmg fault v itli the kmg’s 
speech at the openmg of Pailiament As soon as he 
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was elected the House of Commons expelled him 
The Middlesex electois chose him a second tune, 
and the House of Commons expelled him again 
The Middlesex electois chose him a thud time, and 
then the House of Commons declaied that anothei 
candidate, mIio had leceived veiy few votes, was 
piopeily chosen, and allowed him to sit m the House 



mstead of Wilhes Soon aftei this Chatham got 
well agam He declaied m the House of Loids that 
the House of Commons had no light to do what it 
had done, and he also declaied that an English 
Paihament had no light to tax Ameiica 

5 Throwing of Tea mto Boston Harbour — The 
long would not listen to Chatham’s good advice He 
made Loid North Piime Mmistei Lord North was 
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one of those men who were now called Tones They 
weie difteient m many ways fiom the Tones of the 
leign of Anne They thought that the long and not 
the gieat Whig noblemen ought to choose the mmis- 
teis LoidNoithwasasensibleman.hut he allowed 
himself to bepeisuadedtodo whatevei the L.mg told 
him to do He was veiy fat, and used to go to sleep 
m the House of Commons when the membeis weie 
abusmg him m then speeches ''^^^len he was awake 
he was fond of makmg jokes, and he nevei lost his 
tempei Some time afteiwai ds a lai ge quantity of tea 
was sent to Boston The mhabitants detei mmed that 
it should not be landed, because they weie afiaid 
lest if it i\eie allowed to come on shoie some people 
might be tempted to buy it, and so to pay the duty 
to the Bntish Government They asked thegoi einoi 
to allow the ship Avhich hi ought the tea to go hack 
to England As soon as it was known that he had 
lefused, about foity oi fifty men disguised as Bed 
Indians lushed down to the quay They leapt on 
boaid the ship, split open the tea-chests, and emptied 
then contents mto the haibom Wlien the news 
of what had been done leached England, the kmg 
and the mmisteis weie evtiemely angiy They got 
Paihament to pass a law foibiddmg any ships to 
take m caigo, oi to unload caigo at Boston, and an- 
othei law piovndmgthat thecolony of Massachusetts, 
m which Boston was, should be governed by xieisons 
appomted by the kmg Chatham and Bmke did all 
they could to stop the makmg of these laws, but it 
was all m vam Soldieis weie sent out to foice the 
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colonists to obej’ the orders of the British Parha- 
ment 

6 The Beginning of the American War. — The 
Ameiicans prepared toiesist They elected a Con- 
giess, m vrhich peisons chosen by the different 
colonies might meet to decide vrhat v.as to be done 
In 1775 hghtmg began A British foice maiching 
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to seize some arms vras attacked, and many of the 
soldieis were killed The first seiious fighting was 
on a lull neai Boston called Braid s Hill, though the 
battle IS usually known as that of Bunker’s Hill, 
which IS a height m the same range The British 
troops attempted Hvice to ascend the hill Twice 
they were din en back with great slaughter The 
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thud time they weie successful, as the Ameiicars 
had used neaily all then poivdei and shot, and weie 



obliged to letieat The Biitish geneial wiote home 
sa3'-mg that he had now found out that the lebels 
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weie not ‘the despicable labble too many have 
supposed them to be ’ In spite of this the Engbsb 
people thought that the war would soon be ovei 
They weie many and the Ameiicans w'eie few 
Then soldieis weie w'ell disciplined, and the Ameii- 
cans had no legulai soldiers at all But the Ameii- 
cans weie fightmg foi then own land, and foi their 
libeity Befoie long they issued then Declaiation 
of Independence, declaimg that they weie a fiee 
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nation, and would submit to Kmg George no longei 
The Ameiicans had a difficult battle to fight They 
weie sometimes victoiious, and sometimes beaten 
The Biitish foices seired on New Yoik, and kept it 
to the end of the wai. After that the Ameiicans 
sui rounded a Biitish ainiyundei Geneial Buigoyne 
at Saratoga, and foieed it to sui render They had 
a gieat man to lead them, Geoige Washington He 
was not merely a good geneial, but he was patient 
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and modest, utteilyiegaidless of himself and leady 
to suffei anytlung lathei than m-)uie his coimtiy 
Yet, aftei two yeais of wai, m spite of all Washmg- 
ton’s heioism, the Amei ican aimy was almost stai ved 
to death The hoises died foi want of foiage, and 
foi six; days the men had no meat Theie was 
scaicely a pan of shoes to he found in the whole 
camp 

7 The AUiance between America and Prance — 
Help came to the Ameiicans fiom Fiance The 
Flench had not foi gotten how the English had 
tieated them in the last wai, and they weie glad to 
find an oppoitimity of taking then levenge They 
engaged to make wai with England till Ameiica was 
aclmowledged to be mdependent Loid Noith was 
fiightened, and ofteied to do anythmg that the 
Ameiicans wished if they would not ask foi mde- 
pendence Chatham himself could not make up his 
mmd to agiee to that He was old and ill, and he 
went to the House of Loids to call on Englishmen 
not to give way befoie Fiance ‘ As long,’ he said, 

‘ as I can ciawl down to this House, and have 
stiength to laise myself on my dutches, oi lift my 
hand, I will vote agamst givmg up the dependency 
of Ameiica on the soveieigntj’- of Gieat Biitam ’ 
The Peeis listened lespectfuUy, but they could 
haidly heai his woids He was not what he once 
had been He repeated the same sentences and 
could not lecollect what he had mtended to say 
Aftei an answei had been given him, he lose to 
speak again He staggeied and fell, stiuck down by 
apoplexy His sou and son-m-law — the son the 
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young William Pitt who was one day to be Piime 
Mmistei — hastened to cany him a'^ay In a few 
days he died 

8 The End of the War — If Chatham had been 
hvmg, and had been lulmg England, he could not 
have stopped the Independence of Ameiica Fight- 
mgAvent on, and Spam lomed Fiance and Ameiica. 
Atlast an English aimy,undei Loid Cornwallis, was 
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shut up m Yoilvtown The Ameiicans hemmed it 
m on the land side, and a Fiench fleet bloched it uji 
by sea Cornwallis was foiced to smiendei When 
the bad news leached England m 1782, eveiy one 
Imew that it was no use to stiuggle longei Loid 
Noith gave up his office, and Eocbrngham agam 
became Piime Mmistei Besides giving offices to his 
own followeis, he gave some to the chief men amongst 
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Chailiam’s followeis, of whom the pimcipal was Loid 
Shelburne Befoie peace "was made Admual Eodney 
gamed a gieat victoiy ovei the Fiench by sea, and a 
laige Fiench and Spanish fleet, which was tiymgto 
take Gibraltai, had to give up the attempt m despau 
Befoie Gibialtai was fieed Boclangham died, and 
the kuig named Shelbmne to succeed him Shel- 
burne made aiiangements for peace, though the 
actual tieaty was not signed till aftei he had left 
office In 1783 the Indeiiendence of Ameiica was 
acknowledged in the tieat 3 '^ 


CHAPTEE XXXVIII 

FROM THE END OF THE AMERICAN WAR 
TO THE FRENCH REVOLDTION 

(1783-1789 ) 

1 Shelburne turned out of Office — Loid Shel- 
burne did not lemam Piime Mmistei long The 
hiends of Eockmgham m the ministiy did not hke 
him, and they thought that the kmg had no light to 
choose the Piime klmistei Then leadei, now that 
Eockmgham was dead, was Chailes James Pox, who 
was one of the mmisters undei Loid Shelbrnme 
Pox was a gieat oratoi, and the most amiable of 
men He had, howevei , quai i elled v ith Shelbm ne, 
and he and his fiiends lesigned then posts lathei 
than hold office imdei him The}" weie no soonei 
out of office than they wanted to get back agam, and 
though they weie Vfliigs they actually went so far 
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as to make an agieement witli the Toiy Noitli and 
his fi lends to attack Slielbuine All thiough the 
Ameiican Wai Fox had been speakmg all kmds of 
evil of Noith, so that the fiiendship -which was thus 
suddenly made was not likely to he lespected The 
two paities, howevei, which weie led by Fox and 
Noith had togethei moie votes m the House of Com- 
mons than the paity led by Shelbmne They 
theiefoie succeeded m tuinmg him out, and a new 
mmistiy was foimed which is known as the Coalition 
Mmistiy, because Fox’s fiiends coalesced, oi jomed 
togethei, with those of Noith 

5 The Contest between Pitt and the Coahtion 
Mimstry — The Coalition Mmistiy did not last long 
It pioposed a law about the government of India 
which offended a gieat many people, and the long 
turned it out of office The kmg appomted young 
William Pitt, the son of Chatham, to be Piime 
Mmistei No one so young as he was had evei been 
Piime Mmistei befoie He was only twenty -foui 
Fox and Noith had many moie votes m the House 
of Commons than he had, and the House voted that 
he ought to lesign He told them that he would 
not, miless they could show that he had done some- 
thmg wuong Week aftei week the numbeis who 
voted foi him giew moie, and the numbeis who 
voted against him giew less Theie weie at that 
tune alaige numbei of membeis of Pailiament who 
would \ ote foi anybody who was likely to lemam m 
office, because they expected to get offices foi them- 
selves and then fiiends, which would brmg them 
money, and they did not caie the least whethei the 
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thing foi ■which they \oted-\\as right oi wiong 
These men began to thmh that Pitt \\as likely to 
wm , and one leason ■why the}' thought this ■was be- 
cause people who ^^ele not raembeis of Pailiament 
had begun to take an mteiest m him Quiet people, 
who did not caie much about politics, thought that 
the fiiendship between men who had not long ago 
been quaiiellmg, as Fox and Noilh had quaiielled, 
could not possibly ha% e been fomed m oi dei to do 
good to any one but themseh es At last Pitt advised 
the kmg to dissolve Pailiament A new Pailiament 
was elected, m which Pitt had the gi eater numbei 
of the membeis on his side 

3 Pitt and Pubhc Opinion — This suppoit, given 
by the voleis to the young mmistei, was a thmg 
which could not have hapjiened thnlyyeais befoie 
The feelmg of those people wlio caied about politics 
had been just as strong m favoui of Chatham at the 
begmnmg of the Seven Years’ War as it was now m 
favoui of Chatham’s son But Chatham had found 
that he could not keep office miless he made fiiends 
with New'castle, and got the Aoles foi w'hieh New- 
castle paid The leason was because a gieat many 
more people caied about politics m Pitt’s time than 
had caied about them m Chatham s time One cause 
of this w'as, that just befoie the Ameiican Wai broke 
out the House of Commons allowed the speeches 
made by its membeis to be pimled m newspapers, 
and m this way many people began to take an m- 
terest m politics who had taken no inleiest befoie 
There w'eie also moie people who weie well off from 
takmg part m tiade, and who did not like to see the 
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Goveinment of England managed by a few gieat 
noblemen and then fi lends A gieat many of the 
countiy gentlemen, too, took the side of Pitt and 
the kmg The countiy gentlemen wei e much bettei 
fitted to take part m politics than they had been m 
the days of "Walpole Those who lemamed at home 
then had been veiyignoi ant, and those who became 
membeis of Parliament usually only thought of what 
they could get foi then votes Now they weie 
bettei educated, lead moie, thought moie, and weie 
moie anxious to do then duty The paity which 
Pitt led was called the Tory paity, because it was 
the paity which thought that the Piime Mmister 
ought to be chosen by the kmg 

4 The Proposed Keform Bill and the Commercial 
Treaty with Prance — Pitt wished to make a good 
many wise lefoims, some of which became law, 
though some weie lejectedby the House of Commons 
Ho pioposed a Eefoim Bill, that is to sa}’-, a Bill foi 
allowmg many moie persons to vote at the election of 
membeis of Pailiament than befoie, but the House of 
Commons would not allow this Bill to pass He was 
moie successful m makmg a tieaty with Fiance, by 
which goods veie to be allowed to come fiom one 
coimtiy to the othei without bemg subjected to \ eiy 
high duties Up to that tune nations had been m the 
habit of thmkmgthat they weie hint if they bought 
goods made by anothei nation moie cheaply than 
they could make them theiuseh es A great man, 
Adam Smith, had wiitten a book called the ‘ AVealth 
of Nations,’ to show that this was a mistake Pitt 
had learned the lesson from him, and he now pei- 
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suaded the English Pailiament that Adam Smith’s 
lesson was tiue Nations, like men, aie bettei off 
when then neighhoms aie hettei off Pitt had a 
difficult task to peifoim in convincing Pailiament 
that this was tiue England and Fiance had been 
fightmg with one anothei foi cen tunes, and many 
people thought that they nevei could do an} thing 
else Pitt told his heaiers that it\\as\\eak and 
childish to suppose that one nation could be foi evei 
the enemy of anothei Ho asked that Englishmen 
and Fienchmen should tiade togethei, not meiely 
because they would both make money, but because 
they would become moie fiiendly to one anothei 
5 The Slave Trade — Pitt had loom m his laige 
mmdfoi thmgsof e's enmoie impoitancethanatieaty 
of commei co Evei smce the days of Queen Elizabeth 
Englishmen, like men of othei nations, had been m 
the habit of caiiymg oft negioes fiom Afiica to 
woik as slaves m the West Indies and m othei 
paits of Ameiica It was calculated that at the 
beguinmg of the leign of Geoige IH no less than 
50,000 unhappy black men wei e thus carried oft eveiy 
yeai m ships belonging to the mei chants of Biistol 
and Liveipool About the time when Pitt became 
mmistei, a yoimg man named Thomas Claikson 
gamed a piize at the Univeisity of Cambiidge foi 
wiitmg on the question whethei it was light to 
make slaves of othei s aganist then wall Many 
young men would have foi gotten all about the 
mattei as soon as they had got then piize As 
Claikson was iidmg home he got off his hoise, and 
sat down on the glass by the side of the load, askmg 
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himself what he could do to put an end to the gi eat 
evil about which he had been wiitmg He concluded 
m the end that the best thing would be to find out 
facts about slaveij’’ and the slave tiade, and let the 
English people Icnow what hoirible things weie being 
done Eoi some yeais he used to go about among 
the sailois at Liveipool, aslcmg them to tell hun 
vhat they knew It was not at all a pleasant thmg 
to do, foi the sailois weie often lude to him, and 
ti eated h im veiy badly But he leai ned a good deal 
that he wanted to know, and when he knew it he 
published it By-and-by otheis began to uiquiie, 
and hoiiible tales were told The wi etched negioes 
vho weie seized m Afiica weie x^acked on shelves 
so closely that they had haidly loom to breathe, 
especially as they passed across the hottest pait of 
the Atlantic They had not nearly enough given 
them to eat In order to keep them m eveicise 
they veie brought up on deck and flogged to make 
them lump about Whenevei, as was often the 
case, the voyage was longer than was expected, and 
there was not food enough on board, the caxitam 
Xiicked out those who looked least strong, and threw 
them into the sea, to be di owned oi eaten by the 
sharks In the House of Commons a fiiend of Pitt 
named Wilberfoice did all he could to x^sisuade 
Parliament to prevent this wicked trade m slaves 
Pitt liunself spoke stiongly agamst the trade, but he 
vas unable to persuade the members to stop it 
6 The King’s Illness and Recovery —After Pitt 
had been Prime klinisler for nearly five years, the 
king went out of his mmd It was agreed that 
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tlaeie should be a Regent to act foi him, and 
that the king’s eldest son, who was aftei wards 
Geoige IV , was to be the Regent The Pimce’s 
chaiactei was so had that almost eveiy one was glad 
to hear that the old kmg was well agam, and that 
the Pimce was not to be Regent Geoige III went 
m state to St Paul’sto letuin thanksfoi hisiecoveiy 
The streets weie crowded as he passed At night all 
London was illuminated Geoige III was popular 
now He had got a mmistei who knew how toiule 
well, and who did not msult the people as some of 
the mmisteis had done m the begmnmg of the leign 
People were pleased to hear of the simple ways of 
the old kmg, and to be told that he hked to dme on a 
plam leg of mutton bettei than on more luxurious 
food They did not thmk the worse of him when 
they laughed over a story which had been invented 
against him, that he had been puzzled to know how 
the apple got mside a dumjilmg They liked him, 
too, because he was fond of faimmg 

7 Agricultural Improvements — Other thmgs 
besides good government were makmg the country 
prosperous Menweieleainmghowto faim,andhow 
to maniue and diam the ground, so that coin was 
growmg where there had been nothmg but fuize and 
heath not many years before One plam farmer 
named Bakewell taught how it was possible to 
improve the breed of sheep, so that twice as many 
pounds of good mutton might bo had from one sheep 
as had been had before When the soil produced 
more food, more people could be fed, and the number 
of the population began to mciease 
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8 The Bridgewater Canal — A people may become 
bettei off not meiely fiom the mciease of food, but 
fiom themcreaseof trade English trade had grown 
very much befoie the reign of Geoige III , but theie 
weie still difficulties m its way Those who lived 
at a distance fiom the sea might be able to make 
ai tides which might be sold foi a good price m 
foreign countries, but if they weie at all heavy the 
expense of cariymg them to the sea-ports to put 
them m vessels was so great that it w ould cost more 
to send them to the coast than would be repaid by 
even a good puce They would have to be carried 
on the backs of hoises, or m earners’ caits Unless 
some one mvented a way of caiiymg heavy goods 
cheaply, many men would be without employment, 
who might have earned good wages by their woik 
The man who helped these men to w'oik was James 
Bimdley, a millwiight It happened that the Duke 
of Bridgewater had some laud at Woisley, about six 
miles from Manchester On that land there was a 
coal mme, and the mhabitants of Manchester were 
veiy much m w’ant of coal, which was veiy deal 
Yet high as the puce was, the expense of caiiymg 
the heavy coal m caits was so great that it was not 
worth wffiile to send it fiom Woisley to Manchester 
The Duke consulted Bimdley, and Bimdley planned 
a canal which should go thiough tunnels under the 
hills and cross iiveis on high budges As is usually 
the case when anythmg new is proposed, many 
people laughed at it One famous engmeei w^as taken 
to the place where the canal was to be carried across 
a valley When he was shown the place, far above 
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his head, wheie the watei was to he said that 
he had often heaid of castles in the an, but he had 
nevei befoie been shown wheie one was to be built 
Biindley peiseveied, and at last the canal was 
finished The Manchestei people got then coals 
cheap, and the Dube got the money foi which he w as 
now able to sell them By-and-by his examjile was 
followed Canals were made f i om one pai t of England 
to the othei, and heavy goods weie earned easily and 
cheaply along them m baiges 

9 Improvemeiits in Spinning Machines — Anothei 
impiovement was the mti eduction of machmeiy foi 
spmnmg cotton mto thi ead Soon aftei the begmnmg 
of theieignof Geoige III Haigieaves mvented a 
machme which was called the spmnmg-jenny It 
was moie dangeious then tomvent machmeiy than 
it IS now Woikmen thought that if a machme 
could do moie woik than seveial men, seveial men 
would be thiown out of ivoik They foi got that 
the machme would pioduce the article so cheaply 
that a great many more people than befoie would be 
able to afioid to buy it, and that therefore so much 
more would be wanted that more men vould be 
employed with the machmes than had been employed 
without them Hai gi eaves’ neighbour s attacked his 
house, broke his machme, and forced him to fly for 
his hfe A httle later further improvements m 
spmnmg were made by Aikwiight He, too, had 
trouble enough A mob broke mto his mill and 
bm-nt it down But he was deteimmed to succeed 
at all risks, and at last he was allowed to live m 
peace A further improvement was made by 
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Crompton, ■who invented -what is known as the mule 
He "was a pooi -weaver , -when his machme was 
finished, he heard that mobs were gathenngto bieak 
all machines He pulled his to pieces and hid it 
a-nay T^Tien qmet was lestored he began to spin 
The yam which he sold was better than any that had 
been known before jManuf acturei s came round him 
to find out how he did it The manufacturers were 
as bad as the woikmen had been They peeped m 
through the wmdowstosee what his secret was Poor 
Crompton had not money enough to pay for obtammg 
a patent, which would have pi evented any one fiom 
copymg his mule He therefoie told his secret, 
on the piomise that themanufactuiers would make 
a subscription to revard him for his improvement. 
The whole of the money subscrilied by them was less 
than 68Z The manufacturers gamed thousands of 
pounds by the poor man’s mvention, which they had 
thus taken from him 

10 The Steam-Engine — The mvention of machi 
nery for spmnmg was accompanied by many othei ' 
mmntions m different manufactures The most 
important of all was the mvention of the steam- 
engme For some tune an attempt had been made 
to use steam-engmes to turn wheels and foi other 
purposes But they consumed so much fuel m 
heatmg the steam that they cost too much to be of 
use James Watt, of Glasgow, "with patient study 
discovered a way of gettmg over the difficulty 
Watt’s engmes, after a little time, camemto general 
use, and manufacturers found that they could not do 
without them The mvention of the steam-engme 
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bi ought about one great change which Watt had not 
thought of Doi\ n to this time the Noi th of England 
had been the poorest jiart of the country It was 
moie co^eled with wild heaths and moois than the 
South The population was small, and the people 
w'eie usually found on a diffei outside from those of 
the South The new ideas w’hich came mto men’s 
mmds were ahvays to be found first m the South 
before they reached the North In the leign of 
Henry VI the Noith fought agamst the Yorkists 
In the leign of Heni^' ^rtll it fought to stop the 
dissolution of the monasteiies, and m the leign of 
Elizabeth it fought agamst Protestantism In the 
leign of George I it fought foi the Pietendei AU 
this IS changed now Steam-engmes were put up 
and factories built wheiecoal was cheap, and coal is 
cheapei m the North because it is dug out of the 
ground there These factoiies drew to them a large 
population to work m them, oi to provide whatever 
was needed by those who worked in them This 
work demanded men who were quick-witted, and the 
consequence is that the people m the North are far 
more numerous than they used to be, and that they 
are very mtelhgent and thoughtful Someone has 
said that what Lancashire thmks to-day England 
will thmk to-morrow , and though this may not 
alw'ays be the case, it is quite ceitam that no one 
would have thought of saymg so tw'o or three hun- 
dred years ago 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

from; the beginning of the french 

REVOLUTION TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 

(1789-1802 ) 

1 Beginaing of the French Revolution — In 1789, 
a few days aftei the lung had letuined thanks at 
St Paul’s foi his lecoveiy, the Fiench Eevolntion 
began / Foi a gieat many yeais the Fiench had 
been governed almost as badly as was possible Not 
only had the people topayveiyheavy taxes, hut the 
taxes w’eie not faiily laid on Pooi people had to 
pay whilst iich people w'eie let off The iich peojile 
weie favouied m all soits of ways Besides the 
taxes paid to the lung, the peasants m the countiy 
had a gieat deal to pay to the nobles and gentlemen 
who lived m then countiy houses, and who veiy 
seldom did any good to those amongst whom they 
hved, m the way m which English countiy gentle- 
men often did The kmg of Fiance, Lewus XVI , 
was a well-meanmg man, but he was not wise enough 
to know how to set thmgs stiaight He was so 
much m debt, and spent so much moie than he re- 
ceived, that he w^as now obliged to call together an 
assembly elected by different classes of his subjects, 
which called itself the National Assembly soon aftei 
it had met It was not long before the National 
Assembly began to do thmgs that the lung did not 
like, and the kmg then wanted to foice it to do w'hat 
he thought light When this was known there 
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•«as an insuiiection m Pans The people took a 
gieat foiLiess called the Bastille, and the kmg ^^as 
so frightened that he let the National Assomhly do 
as it pleased A few months latei the inoh of Pans 
went to the place wheie he lued and brought him 
into Pans After that, though ho was called kmg 
still, hewasioallymoielilvea pnsonei than a long 
The National Assembly made a great many new 
laws, and abolished all the payments which had 
been made by the peasants to the gentlemen Some 
of the gentlemen weie very badl} treated, and of 
these several left the country The kmg, too, tried 
to escape and leave the counti}', but he was stopped 
and brought back to Pans, and was treated more 
lilie a pnsonei than before In 1792, three years 
after the Eevolution began, the Prussians and the 
Austrians seemed likely to help the kmg and the 
gentlemen The Fiench declared w ai agamst them, 
and they mvaded Fiance The people of Pans 
thought that the kmg wished the enemies to succeed, 
and theie can be veiy little doubt that he did 
They rose m msuiiection, and drove him out of his 
palace A new Parliament, as wo should call it, 
named the National Convention, met, declared the 
kmg to be deposed, and estabhshed a Eepublic 
They sent the kmg to prison, and m the begmnmg 
of 1793 they tried him on the charge of favouimg 
the enemies of Fiance, and condenmed him to 
death He w'as executed on the guillotme, an mstiu- 
ment made to cut off heads qmckly 

2 War between England and France — When 
the Fiench Eevolution began, people m England 
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■n'ere much pleased They thought that the Ei ench 
were going to have a quiet parliamentary govern- 
ment like then own, and they did not thmk how 
angry different classes of people m Ei ance weie with 
one another, and how little likely it was that a 
nation which had ne-v ei had a paihamentaiy govern- 
ment before should know at once exactly how to 
behave when they had it UTien news came of 
disturbances and msuiiections, and muiders, most 
people in England began to thmk that the Eiench 
Eevolution was altogether bad, and when a gieat 
many of the Eiench gentlemen took refuge m 
England after losmg all, oi nearly all then piopeity, 
the English gentlemen weie so very soiiy foi them 
that most of them weie ready to go to war vith 
Erance foi then sake Eor a long time Pitt did all 
he could to keep peace He said that England 
ought not to go to wai because it did not lilce the 
waj’-m which another nation managed its own affans 
After the m\asion of Eiance, howevei, by Austiia 
and Prussia, the Erench got the better of then 
enemies, and mvaded the country which was then 
known as the Austrian Netherlands, and which was 
\ery much the same as that which is now known as 
Belgium Pitt thought that it would be dangerous 
to allow Fiance to 30m to itself a country so near 
England, and just as he was makmg up his mmd 
that he must tiy to stop the Eiench from domg this, 
the nevs came that the kmg of Fiance had been 
executed A feehng of hoi 101 and anger passed over 
almost the whole country, and withm a few days 
England and Fiance weie at war with one another. 
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3 English Peeling against the Revolutionists — 
The mass of the English people, both rich and poor, 
had no "Wish to see the violence of the Eiench Revo- 
lutionists cdpied m England People m geneial 
weie fai bettei oft than they weie in Fiance, and 
when people nie well off they do not usually rise m 
msuiiection But theie weie people, especially m 
the towns, who thought that theie ought to be a 
gieat many changes made m the Government heie, 
and that a much laigei numbei of people ought to 
have votes to elect Members of Paihament Some, 
no doubt, used veiy violent language, and even 
spoke of imitatmg the Eiench Revolutionists in 
almost eveiythmg that they did This language 
frightened the uppei and the middle classes, and 
the House of Commons, suppoited by the great bulk 
of the nation, lesolved to have nothing moie to do 
with any changes, and to put down with violence 
all who lomed togethei m asking for them This 
feeling soon turned mto a thoiough alaim Almost 
eveiy Euiopean nation joined m the wai agamst 
Fiance Fiance was agam mvaded, and the Fiench 
people giew suspicious of eveiy one whom they sus- 
pected of wishmg to help the enemy, oi even of not 
caiing much about keeping him off Hundieds of 
persons weie hmiied off to the guillotme and be- 
headed without any fan tiial This was called the 
Reign of Ten 01 , and lasted foi moie than a yeai Li 
England and Scotland juiies weie leady to give 
vei diets, and judges weie leady to pass the heaviest 
sentences on all who weie tiymg to uige otheis to 
ask Eoi Paihamentaiy lefoim, as if they could not 
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ask foi this -without wanting to hi mg m all the 
hoiiois which were heaid of m Fiance Pitt per- 
suaded Pailiament to pass a law allowmg the kmg 
to imiuiBon without tiial those whom he suspected 
to be conspiimg agamst him Seveial persons were 
accused of high treason for vei-^ doubtful reasons 
Fortunately for them then trials were delayed till 
after the Eeign of Tenor was at an end m Fiance 
The juries were not so excited then as they had been 
some months before, and they gave verdicts of not 
guilty After this the excitement died away 

4 Progress of the War. — On land the war agamst 
Fiance did not prosper The French reconquered 
the Austrian Netherlands and conquered Holland 
At sea, Lord Howe defeated the French, near the 
mouth of the Chaimel, m a battle luiown as the Battle 
of the Fust of June Then Prussia made peace with 
Fiance Aitei a tune a young French General, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was sent to Italy He won a 
number of victories, and drove the Austrians out of 
Italy So useless did it seem to attempt to stop the 
French conquests that Pitt offered to make peace 
He and the French, ho-VNevei, -^^eie unable to agree, 
and the war went on as before 

5 The Battle of St Vincent — The year 1797 
was one of great danger for England The Dutch 
and the Spanish had jomed the French, and it was 
expected that then fleets would attempt to combme 
with the French fleet against England The English 
Admirals were ordered to keep them separate 
Admiral Jaiwis came up with the Spanish fleet off 
Cape St Vmcent There were twenty -five Spanish 
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ships and only fifteen English Some of the Spanish 
ships weie of huge size, as they had been m the days 
of the Aimada, and one of them had foui decks, and 
guns on each deck The English ships weie not so 
laige, hut they weiehettei fitted out, and thesailois 
on boaid them thoioughly undei stood then woik, 
whilst many of the Spanish sailors had never been at 
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sea befoie Yet they were biave men, and the fight 
was a haid one All the English captams fought well, 
but he who fought the best was Captain Nelson 
His ship had been teiiibly Imocked about, but he 
1 an it close up to a Spanish vessel, leapt on boaid vith 
his men, and took it He had scaicely got posses- 
sion when the ship of the Spanish Admual filed 
upon the one which Nelson had just taken With- 
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out a moment’s delay he leapt on boaid the Admual’s 
ship too The Spanish officeis at once suiiendeied 
to him, and hi ought him then swoids They weie 
so many that Nelson gave them to one of his baige- 
men to hold The man coolly tucked them undei 
his arm m a bundle, as if they had been so many 
sticks 

6 The Mutiny at Spithead — Theie was a woise 
dangei at home than any that could come fiom a 
Spanish fleet The sailois 'who fought the battles 
of England weie discontented, and not without 
cause They weie paid at the late which had been 
settled m the tune of Chailes 11 , though the puce 
of piovisions which they had to buy had risen a gieat 
deal smce those days The piovisions given them were 
veiy bad When they weie ill, and even when they 
had been wounded in battle, then pay was stopped 
till they weie well agam Oi dei was kept by constant 
floggmg, and floggmgs weie given foi veiy small 
offences mdeed, and sometimes wheie no offence 
at all had been committed The sailois on boaid 
the fleet at Spithead sent a petition to the Admnalty 
askmg foi bettei tieatment As no notice was 
taken of then petition, they mutmied They 
lefused to go to sea when oideied They would 
obey then officeis no longei,till then lequests weie 
gi anted But they did no haim to the offi.ceis, and 
contented themselves with sendmg on shoie those 
who had tieated them most biutally The Loids 
of the Admnalty acted wisely They saw that the 
sailois asked nothmg but that which ought to have 
been granted befoie, and they sent Loid Howe on 
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boaid to tell the men that they should he paidoned, 
and that then i equests should be granted if they ould 
letuintothen duty LoidHoue,u ho had commanded 
m the battle of the First of June, u as a gieat fa^ ouiite 
^Ylth the sailois, and the 3 ’^agieed to submit Then 
grievances Yveie lediessed, and though a shoit time 
afteiwaids, uhen they suspected that theyveie not 
to be treated fanly, the}’ began once moie to mutmy, 
the disturbance came to an end as soon as they found 
out that the Admnalt}’ intended to deal honestl}’- 
■with them, and aftei this they ne\ei thought of 
inutmjmg agam 

7 The Mutiny at the Wore — The mutmy at 
Spithead was scarcely ovei "tthen anolhei mutmy 
biohe out in the fleet at the Koie, near the mouth 
of the Thames The sailois at the Noie asked not 
meioly that the complamtsmade at Spithead should 
be attended to, pist as if the} had not been at- 
tended toaheady, but they asked to command then 
own ships mstead of the officeis If the proposal 
had been accepted the ships would haie been of 
no use at all The mutmy spread to Admiral Dmi- 
can’s fleet, ■« hich was keepmg atch ovei the Dutch 
ships m the Texel, to pi event them from co min g 
out to help the Fiench Most of his ships sailed 
away to lom the others at the Noie At one tune 
he was left with only his o'wn ship to guard the 
sea He boldly remamed m sight of the port m 
which the whole Dutch fleet was, and ran up flags 
every now and then, as if he were malong signals 
to his other ships By this means he deceived the 
Dutch, who thought that he had a fleet out of sight. 
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and they kept quietly m poit till be leceived help 
and became stiong enough to fight them if they 
came out In the meanwhile the Government at 
home got the bettei of the mutmeeis Some of 
theu oiTO ships deseited them, and after a time the 
otheis siuiendeied The chief leader of themutmy 
was hanged, and the lest of the men letuined to 
their duty and did good service after waids The 
Dutch fleet came out at last, and was defeated by 
Duncan at the battle of Camper do vm 

8 Bonaparte in Eg^t — Veiy soon after this 
battle, the Fiench made peace with the Austrians, 
and Pitt tried once more to make peace with 
the Pieuch, though agam the two governments 
failed to agree, and the war went on Bonaparte 
sailed with an army to Egypt On his way he took 
possession of Malta He then went on to Egypt, 
which was spoken of as part of the Sultan’s 
dommions, though it was m reality governed by 
some warlike soldiers called Mamelukes Bonapai te 
tried to take them m by telluig them that the 
French were true Mussulmans They did not 
believe a word of it, and they fought hard for theu 
uidependence These fiei ce hoi semen could not stand 
up agamst the guns of the disciplmed French army, 
and they vere defeated with great slaughter The 
battle was named the Battle of the Pyramids, from the 
huge pyramids standmg near, which had been raised 
m the days of the Pharaohs, to be the tombs of those 
jmcient kmgs ‘ From the tops of the pyramids,’ 
said the French general to his men, ‘ forty centuries 
are lookmg down upon you.’ 
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9 The Battle of the Nile — Wlien Bonapaite was 
on his way to Eg^pt, Nelson, who Imd been made an 
Admiral smce the hattlo of St Yincent, was sailing 
up and down the Mcditerianean in soaich of him 
When he leached the coast of Egypt, he found that 
the French aimy was no longei on boaid the ships 
which had bioiight it Nelson at once attached the 
ships, which weie anchoicd in a long lino iieai the 
shoio no hi oho thioiighthen line, placmg half of 
his ow n ships botw eon them and the shoi e, and placmg 
half outside The battle laged fai mto the night 
Nelson w as w oiuided and cai i lod below A suigeon 
lan up to attend to him ‘No,’ said the Admual, 
‘ I will tahe my tuin with my bia\e fellows ’ His 
wound pi owed but a slight one Whilst lie w as lymg 
in his cabm, he heaid the sailois on deck calling out 
that thoFiench Admual’sehipw asonfiie Wounded 
as he was, hew’eut on ( '^ck, and gave oideis to send 
out boats to help the Fionchmen to escape fiom the 
biunmg vessel Li the end the Fionch weie com- 
pletely beaten 

10 Irish Difficulties — England could o\ erpow ei 
the Fiench at sea Theie was one countiy which it 
was easy to heep down, but wheie it was veiy hard 
to do good Aftei the tune of William IH the 
native Iiish weie tieated with veiy gieat cruelty 
Theie was an Iiish Pailiament which sat at Diiblm, 
and no one who was not a Piotestant was allowed to 
be a membei of it The laws made by it weie veiy 
oppiessive to the lush Catholics, and it was no 
wondei that they hated bitteily those who luled 
them so ill These laws, howevei, weie giadually 
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put an end to, but the Piotestants of English oii- 
gin -rcho luled Ii eland had no feeling of londness 
towaids the Catholic Iiish, and did not caie to 
help them Soon aftei the Ameiican War was ovei , 
the Paihament at Duhlm nisisted upon makmg 
itself quite mdependent of England, which it had not 
been befoie Pitt, when he became Mmistei, saw 
that the best thmg to be done foi Iiishmen was to 
help them to be iicliei than they weie They weie 
not allowed to trade with England without paymg 
duties as if they had been f oi eignei s Pitt thei ef oi e 
pioposed to give to Ireland freedom of trade with 
England so that they might become better off than 
they had been Pitt, howevei, was unable to give to 
the Iiish all that they thought they ought to have, 
and the Iiish Paihament rejected his proposal. 
They did not understand the proverb which says, 
‘ Half a loaf IS better than no bread’ Even after 
the Erench Eevolution began, Pitt tried hard to do 
something for Ireland The Catholics were now 
allowed to vote for members of Paihament, though 
they were not allowed to sit m it, any more than 
they were m England Pitt at last sent over Lord 
FitzwiUiam to be Lord Lieutenant He was to 
ask the Lisb Paihament to make a law allowmg the 
Catholics to become members of Parhament and to 
hold offices m the State Unluckily some of the 
Irish Protestants came o\ei to England and com- 
plamed to the long George III thought it would 
be very wicked to allow Ckithohcs to have any power, 
and that if they bad it they vould use it to hmt the 
Protestant Church Most of his subjects m England 
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thought BO too, and Pitt was obliged to lecall Loid 
FitzwiHiam, and the plan about the Catholics had 
to be given up 

11 The Irish Eebelhon of 1798 — It was a most 
unhappy endmg to Pitt’s fiist attempt to do good to 
Ii eland He was himself wisei than the English 
kmg 01 the English people To the Iiish it seemed 
useless to hope foi anythmg good fiom England 
Even some IiishPiotestants weienowieady tojom 
the lush Catholics, and a society was foimed which 
boie the name of the United Iiishmen These men 
mvited a Fiench fleet and aimy to come to them 
help The fleet and army actually aiiived, but the 
geueial who was to command the aimy did not come* 
The lest of the expedition waited foi him m Bantiy 
Bay A stoim dioveit out to sea, and not a smgle 
Fiench soldiei landed In 1798 the Iiish lose in 
lebelhon The lebels committed many ciuelties, 
bmumg houses and muideimg the people The 
Iiish Piotestants who took the side of the English 
Government weie as ciuel as the lebels, and killed 
aU they met without meicy Things seemed to be 
as bad as they had been at the tune of the Long 
Paihament The lebels foimed a gieat camp at 
Ymegai Hill By this time an English foice was 
leady to attack them, and then camp was taken 
Thei e wei e moi e bi utal massacres on both sides At 
last the rebels were put down Then followed scenes 
of the utmost honor Soldiers and officers and 
magistrates did as they pleased Irishmen were 
tieated with barbarity on the mere suspicion of 
havmg had somethmg to do with the rebels One 
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magistrate was usually known by the nickname of 
Floggmg Fitzgeiald, and he well deserved it The 
government m England had no wish to see these 
atiocities contmue Pitt sent ovei a new Loid 
Lieutenant, Loid Cornwallis, who did all he could 
to stop this oppiession 

12 The Union with Ireland — L eland was thus 
divided between two parties, hatmg one another 
most bitteily Pitt thought that the best way of 
puttmg an end to this evil state of thmgs was to 
unite Gieat Biitam and L eland by umtmg the two 
Parliaments He intended to accompany this change 
by admittmg the Lish Catholics to offices and to 
seats m Paihameut He found it difficult to pei- 
suade the lush Paihament to consent to the pio- 
posed union But many of the membeis weie leady 
to take money oi promotion foi then votes, and so 
he bought then votes, and the union was agieed to 
Unfoitunately, when he came to piopose his plan foi 
the lehef of the Catholics, the Kmg refused to allow 
him to make any change On this refusal Pitt re- 
signed office The Kmg had the mass of the English 
people on his side, and even Pitt could do no more 

13 Addington’s Ministry and the Peace of 
Amiens — The successor of Pitt was Addmgton, a 
well-meanmg man who was not a very wise one 
Before Pitt resigned there had been great changes 
m Fiance Whilst Bonapailevas m Egypt, war 
had begun agam m Europe, and the Eussians and 
Austrians had beaten the Fiench armies Bonaparte 
left Egypt, came back to Fiance, and with the help 
of his soldiers turned out the Assembhes which had 
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governed the countiy He then piopo&ed to the 
Fiench people to set up a foim of government of 
■which he was to be the head, with the name of the 
Fust Consul This pioposal was accepted, and fiom 
that tmie the Piench allowed Bonapaiteto lule them 
as he pleased He led an aimy mto Italy, beat the 
Austiians, and made a tieaty of peace, by which it 
was aiianged that Fiance should extend as fai as the 
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Ehme England was now the onl}' countiy at wai 
with Fiance It made matteis woise that the states 
on the Baltic weie piepaimg to lesist England, 
because English ships of wai stopped then tiadmg 
vessels, to see if thej’’ had any goods on boaid m- 
tended foi the use of the Fiench Government 
Admual Hyde Paihei was sent with a fleet to the 
Baltic Nelson was his second m command, and 
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when the fleet anived neai Copenhagen, Paiher 
dnected Nelson to attack the Danish fleet T\Tiat 
followed has been told by the poet Campbell 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day’s lenown, 

"When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone 
By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on 

Like Leiiathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brme, 

"While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line 
It was ten of April mom by the chime 
As they diifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held their breath 
For a time 


Foi some honi s the battle laged fiei cely The Danes 
fought biaveh’- Admiral Paikei , who lemamed at a 
distance, thought that it would be impossible to beat 
them He hoisted a signal to Nelson, oideimghnn 
to stop fightmg Nelson, who had some yeai s bef oi e 
lost the sight of one eye, put his telescope to his 
blmd eye, and declaied that he could not see the 
signal He oideied his ships to go on with the 
battle 

Again' again' again' 

And the ha\oc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back , 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom. 
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Then cense — and nil is wnil, 

As tliej strike the sliatteitil snil , 

Oi, in conllngintion pile, 

Light the gloom 

Out spoke tlio Motor then, 

As he linilci] them o’oi tlio \\n^c, 

‘ Ye nre brothers I ye nro men ! 

And we conquer but to sam. 

So pence instead of death lot us bung. 

But Yield, pioud foe, thv Heel, 

With the crows, nt Eiiglnnd’s feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our king ’ 

Nelson sent the bounded D.-ines on shoio and told 
the CroYTi Piince, ^^bo luled Dentnailvin his fathei’s 
place, that he should considei tins the giealest 
ticloiy that he had e\ei gamed, if it led to fiiend- 
ship between England and Denmaik ^^^len he 
landed, the people lecen ed hlln^Mth shouts, to thank 
him foi his landness to the y ounded 

14 The Expedition to Egypt and the Peace of 
Amiens — About the same tune that the battle of 
Copenhagen was fought, an expedition was sent to 
Eg5T[3t, to diwe out the Fiench who had been left 
behmd by Napoleon The Fiench w eie defeated, and 
sent homo to then own coimtiy Not long aftei- 
w'aids, m 1802, a peace was signed at Amiens 
betw'een England and Fiance, and iightmg came to 
an end foi a little time 
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CHAPTEE XL 

FROM THE PEACE OE AMIENS TO THE 
BEGINNING OE THE PENINSULAR WAR 

(1802-1808) 

1 End of the Peace of Amiens — The Peace of 
Amiens did not last long Bonaparte had no m- 
tention of satisfymg himself 'withiuhng over Fiance^ 
even ivith the neiv comitiies "which had been added 
to it He seized upon part of Italy, sent tioops 
mto S'witzeiland, and mteifeied vnth the Dutch. 
The Enghsh Government had promised to give back 
Malta to the Knights, but they now refused to do so 
unless the I'lench would give up meddlmg with 
other countiies Bonapaite vas very angry, and 
scolded the Enghsh ambassador Before long the 
war began agam 

2 Projected Invasion of England — Before the 
Peace of Amiens there had been many people who 
disliked the war with Prance Scarcely any one 
had a good word for Bonaparte now He had begun 
by seizmg 10,000 Enghsh travellers who had gone 
to enjoy themselves m Prance He shut them up 
m prisons, m which theyremamed for years Then 
he made preparations for the mvasion of England 
All classes were roused to resist him The mer- 
chants and tradesmen of London declared their 
leadmess to do all that it was possible to do m 
defence of then country, and the same leadmess to 
support the Government spread over the country 
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When news came that a Fiench aimy was bemg 
collected at Boulogne, and that boats weie bemg 
bmlt to cany it across the Stiails of Dovei, 
60,000 volunteeiB ofteied to come fonsaid to 
defend their homes A few weeks latei the numbei 
had ijsen to 300,000 A little latei it had almost 
leached 380,000 Bonajiarto had come down to 
Boulogne to review his aimy He looked acioss 
the Channel ‘ It is a ditch,’ he wiote, ‘that will 
be leaped ovei when we shall have the boldness 
to make the attempt ’ Ho did not intend, howevei, 
to send his boats laden with soldieis acioss the sea 
without piotection He had a plan m Ins head by 
which he hoped bofoio long to ha\o a fleet in the 
Channel to guaid tlie passage In the meanwhile 
the English volunteeis weio busily diillmg The 
Kmg ie\aewGd the London legunents m Hyde Park 
Pitt became an officer of volunteeis, and e\eicised 
his men diligently 

3 Pitt’s Second Mimstry — Natui ally enough, 
theie was a stiong wish m the countiy to have a 
bettei Piime Mmistei than Addmgton Aftei some 
tune Addmgton lesigued, and the kmg sent foi 
Pitt Pitt pioposed that a ministiy should be 
formed composed of the best men of both paities 
Both Whigs and Tones weie equally leady to de- 
fend England agamst mvasion, and why should they 
not all woik togethei ? Pitt pioposed that Fox 
should lom the Mmistiy He had been bitteily 
opposed to Pitt, but Pitt was ready to be leconciled 
Fox, too, was ready to be reconciled The kmg 
would not heal of employmg Fox, whom he had 
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nevei foi given foi loining Noith m the Coalition 
Mmistiy The otheis who had been Pitt’s col- 
leagues m his last mmistiy lefused to join him now 
if Pox was to be excluded One of these was Loid 
Gienville ‘ I will teach that proud man,’ said Pitt, 

‘ that I can do without him ’ Pitt became Pimie 
Mmistei, but he had to fill the othei offices with 
men most of whom weie not at all fit foi such 
impoitant posts. 

4 Napoleon’s Plan for invading England — Not 
long aftei Pitt became Piime Mmistei, Bonapaite 
changed his title He was now Napoleon, Empeioi 
of the Fiench The Pope came all the way to Pans 
to Cl own him N apoleon took the ci own himself and 
placed it on his own head His plan foi bimgmg a 
fleet mto the Channel was now leady to be earned 
out He had peisuaded the Kmg of Spam to lom 
him m the wai agamst England By Napoleon’s 
01 del s a Fiench fleet came out of Toulon, passed the 
Stiaits of Gibi altar to Cadiz, picked up a Spanish 
fleet which was theie, and sailed off to the West 
Indies Napoleon expected that the English fleet 
would follow it theie, and would lose time, whilst 
the Fiench and Spanish ships returned to Euiope, 
and jomed anothei Fiench fleet which was at Biest 
All of them togethei weie to sad up the Channel, 
and guaid the Stiaits of Dovei whilst his aimy 
ciossed The fiist pait of his expectation was ful- 
filled Nelson, with only thuteen ships, ciossed 
the Atlantic m pin suit of the thuty ships of the 
enemy When he heaid that they had left the 
West Indies he came after them He did not catch 
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thorn, but auotbei British admiral "u ith fifteen ships 
fell in ^^lth them, look two Spanish ships, and so 
fiightened the lest that they wont off to Cadiz, and 
never e\on tiicd to come neai the Channel 

6 The Battle of Trafalgar — Napoleon v as greatly 
disappomted Ho fancied that the failiue vas 
owmg entirely to the cowaidico of his admiral, and 
he ordered him to put out to sea again The poor 
man assured the Emperor that ho should ceilamlj’’ 
he beaten His sailois had long been shut up m 
haihoui, and they had not been m the constant 
habit of managmg then ships m the lollmg seas as 
the English sailors had Napoleon vould take no 
excuse, and the admiral set outvith a heav}' heart 
Nelson came up with bun on Capo Trafalgar He 
ordered the signal to be made vhicli told the British 
fleet that ‘ England expects that every man will do 
his duty ’ The Eiench and Spaniaids fought well, 
hut they had no chance agamst the tiamed Biitish 
crews Li the midst of the tight Nelson was shot by 
a man m the iiggmg of a Fionch ship Hen as 
earned below to die The enemy’s force v as almost 
entirely destroyed Never agam durmg the war 
did a French or Spanish fleet put to sea Yet so 
deepl}'' was Nelson beloved m England, that it vas 
doubtful when the nevs aimed vhethei loy for the 
victory or sorrow for the loss was greatest The 
Battle of Trafalgar was for England what Cromwell 
would have called ‘ aciownmg meicj'^ ’ Nem agaui 
has an English fleet had to fight a battle agamst a 
European navy Oui ancestors fought and died 
that England might be free and unconqueied 
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6 Pitt’s Last Days — ^Not long aftei England lost 
hei gieatest sailoi she lost hei gieatest statesman 
As soon as Napoleon saw that his chance of mvaduig 
England was ovei, he led his aimy to attack Austiia 
and Eussia He foiced an Austiian aimy to sui- 
lendei at TJlm, enteied Vienna in tiinmph, and 
defeated the comhmed Austiian and Eussian aimies 
at Austeihtz, foicmg the Austiians to make peace 
with him Pitt had hoped much fiom this alliance 
Hifa health was no longei what it was, and the last 
had news ciushed him In Januaiy 1806 he died 

7 The Muustry of all the Talents — The mmistiy 
of all paities which Pitt had wished foi came mto 
office aftei his death The King allowed Fox to 
have office Loid Gienville was Piime Mmistei 
This Government was Imown as the Mmistiy of all 
the Talents It did not last long, hut it lasted long 
enough to do one gieat thmg As fai as England 
was concerned, it put an end to that hoiiible slave 
tiade which Pitt and Wilberfoice had denounced m 
vam Fox died a few months aftei Pitt, but he 
lived long enough to know that Enghsh ships would 
no longei be allowed to cany black men acioss the 
Atlantic mto slaveiy The othei mmisteis weie 
not successful Napoleon got mto a wai with 
Piussia, and won a gieat victoiy, aftei which neaily 
the whole of Piussia submitted to hun Then he 
attacked the Eussians Foi some tune it seemed 
doubtful whethei he would succeed m beatmg them 
oi not They called on England foi help The 
English mmistiy had sent away its soldieis on use- 
less expeditions, and had none to spaie The 
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Eussian aim^’-was beaten, and the Empeioi of Kussia 
at once made peace with Napoleon The peace is 
ImoivTi as the Peace of Tilsit Befoie that happened 
the Mmistry of all the Talents had ceased to govern 
It proposed to allow Cathohcs to be officers m the 
army and navy The lung not only refused to allow 
this, but oideied the ministers to promise that they 
would nevei even propose to do anythmg for the 
Cathohcs agam On then refusal he turned them 
out of office 

8 State of the Continent after the Peace of Tilsit 
— The next ministry was headed by the Duke of 
Portland, who was an mvahd The real leader was 
Ml Perceval, who was determmed to keep the 
Cathohcs out of all kmds of offices As the English 
people agreed with him m this, he was able to do as 
he wished Amongst the new mmisters was George 
Camimg, who had been a great admirer of Pitt 
He was resolved to do all that could possibly be done 
to resist the povei of Napoleon Smce Napoleon 
had made peace with Eussia, no one on the Contment 
dared to say a word agamst him He did exactly as 
he liked, pulled dovm kmgs and set them up at his 
pleasure, andforced thepeoplewhomhehad conquered 
to pay him enoimous sums of money As he could 
no longer hope to be able to mvade England, he tried 
to overpower it by mjurmg its commerce He or- 
dered thatno onevheievei the French power reached 
—that is to say, as far as the borders of Eussia — 
should use any goods brought m by English vessels. 
In consequence of the superiority of the Enghsh 
fleets, the mhabitants of all the western and central 
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countiies of Euiope had no chance of gettmg any 
goods fiom beyond the sea except m Enghsh vessels, 
as then ovm vessels -would be stopped by the Enghsh 
ships Coffee and tea, sugai and cotton, became veiy 
much deaiei m all these countiies English mei- 
chants tiied to smuggle them m, and whenever 
Napoleon’s officeis foimd them they seized them. 
The consequence was that the pool giew even moie 
angiy with Napoleon than the kings and gieat men 
had been befoie Eveiy pool man who found that 
he had to pay much moie than he had been accus- 
tomed to pay foi his cup of coffee, oi for his shut, 
hated Napoleon It would not be many yeais befoie 
this univeisal hatied would louse miUions of people 
m Euiope agamst Napoleon, and would pull him 
do-wii fiom his powei 

9 The Seizure of the Damsh Fleet — One of Na- 
poleon’s designs was to seize the Danish fleet, which 
was aveiy good one, and to use it agamst England 
Cannmg heaid of this, and at once sent a fleet and 
army to Copenhagen As soon as they aiiived, a 
messengei was sent to the Ciown Pimce, oi eldest 
son of the kmg, who governed Denmaik m his 
fathei’s name, to ask him to give up the Danish 
ships He was told that if he did so the British 
Government would give them back at the end of the 
wai He lefused, and Copenhagen was attacked 
At last the Danes -veie foiced to give up then ships. 
Napoleon was veryangiy He could notimagme how 
Cannmg had found out the seciet In England a 
great many people who did not Imow what Cannmg 
kne-v\ weie very much displeased, because they 
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thought it an un]ust thing to tale the fleet fiom the 
Danes l\Tienthe fleet letnmed, Geoige III. spoke 
to the gentleman who had earned the message to the 
Clown Pimce, and asked him whethei the CiOT\m 
Pimeewas upstaiis oi downstans when he leceived 
him ‘He was on the ground flooi, please your 
Majesty,’ was the gentleman’s leply ‘ I am glad of 
it foi youi sake,’ said the Kmg , ‘ for if he had half 
my spirit, he would ceitamly have kicked you down 
stalls ’ 


CHAPTEE XLI 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE PENINSULAR 
WAR TO THE PEACE OF PARIS 

(1808-1814) 

1 Spam and Portugal — Napoleon was not content 
with his victoiies His aimy had ne\ei maiched 
beyond the Pyienees, and he disliked nothing so 
much as to he at peace Fust, he picked a quaiiel 
with Poitugal, and sent an aimy which seized Lisbon 
Then he looked out foi an oppoitmiity to get posses- 
sion of Spain It happened that Chailes IV , Kmg 
of Spam, and his son Ferdinand had quaiielled 
Napoleon sent foi them both to Bayonne, pietendmg 
that he would make up then quaiiel When they 
aiiived, he persuaded the kmg to give up his ciown, 
and at the same tune seized the young man and 
sent him mto confinement m a distant pait of 
Fiance Then he sent his own biothei Joseph to 
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Madiid, to be king of Spam The Spaniaids weie 
disgusted by this tieatment They lose m msurree- 
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cause, and sent them guns and gunpowdei and 
money He also sent an aimy to Poitugal, imdei 
Sn Arthur Wellesley, who afterwards became the 
Duke of Welhngton He had fought well m Indra, 
but nobody knew yet how very great a man he was 
The war whrch now began m 1808 rs known as the 
Penmsular War, because rt was fought m the pen- 
msula formed by the two countrres of Spam and 
Portugal Wellesley beat the French m Portugal, 
at Vimrero, and drove them mto Lrsbon An ar- 
rangement was made by whrch the French ar-my was 
to be allowed to go back to France, leavmg Portugal 
free Soon after thrs Wellesley retm-ned to England, 
though part of his army remamed behmd About 
the same time a French army had to smrender to 
the Spanrards at Baylen, m the south of Spam 
The Spaniards fancied that then troubles were 
nearly at an end 

2 Napoleon m Spam — The Spaniards had plenty 
of trouble before them Each sepaiate Spaniard 
was ready to fight and to die for his cormtiy But 
they did not fight well when they were together m 
an army The men were without disciphne, and 
did not trust then generals The generals did not 
deserve to be trusted They thought it was so easy 
to wm victories that they did not take any ]rams to 
wm them The consequence was, that they were 
always beaten whenever they fought battles Napo- 
leon no sooner heard that his soldiers had been 
taken prisoners than he resolved to come himself to 
Spam At the head of an army he marched mto the 
comi try, beat the Spaniards, and entered Madrid m 
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tiiuuipb The English geneial, Su John Mooie, 
■was advancmg thiough tlie noiUi-west of Spam 
He hoped that the Spaniaids Mould gathei lound 
him to hght the Eiench The Spaniards did nothmg 
of the soil When Mooio leached Sahagmi he heard 
that Napoleon ■vi as commg to attack him with a much 
laigei ainiy than his own He had to letieat, and 
fortunately foi him Napoleon went home to Fiance, 
and left one of his geneials to follow the English 
3 The Battle of Cornmia — Sii John Mcoie 
leached Coiunna'nith difficulty He had hoped to 
find the English fleet theie to take his aimy on 
boaid But a mistake had been made, and the fleet 
had gone to anothei haiboui Before it could he 
fetched, the Fiench aiiived, and a battle had to bo 
fought, to diive them off, m ordei that the tiied 
soldieis might get safely on boaid The Fieuch 
weie beaten, and the men got safely a^ay, but then 
biave commandei was killed He was buiied on 
the field of battle by his soriowmg companions The 
stoiy has been told by a poet named Wolfe — 

Not a drum -was heard, not n funeral note, 

As the 001^)50 to the lamparts we hurried , 

Not n soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave inhere our hero was buried 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods Mitli our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moon beam’s misty light. 

And the lantern dunly burning 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him. 

But he lay like a wanioi taking his rest 
With his maitial cloak around him 
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Eew and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of oorrow, 

Dut we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And wo bitterly thought of the monoid 1 

We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

How the foe and stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And ^e far away on the billow ' 


But half of our hea\y task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring. 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing 

Slowly and sadly wc laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

We carved not a hue and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone \nth his glory ! 

4 Oporto and Talavera — The nest year Welle'iley 
was sent bade again with a fiesh aimy to Portugal 
Landing at Lisbon, he maiched swiftly to Opoito, 
and. diove the Fiench out Then he letumed and 
pushed on ton aids Madiid At Talaveia he met the 
French aimy He had a laige Spanish army with 
liun as well as his own But the Spaniaids were 
3 ealous of him and would not fight The Biitish 
soldieis had to do eieiythmg themselves At last 
they won the victory The Spaniards gave no help 
Before long other Fiench armies approached, and 
Wellesley, who was made Lord Wellmgton on account 
of the Mctoiy, had to go bade to Portugal It 
seemed as if all this figbtmg had been useless Bi 
reahty it was of the greatest use It taught Wel- 
lmgton that he could not depend on the Spaniards, 
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and he nevei again tiusted then promises to help 
him, 01 maiched anywheie at then lequest 

5 Walcheren — Napoleon was by this time en- 
gaged m another wai with Austiia The people of 
the North of Germany weie longmg to use agamst 
his tyranny, but his aimies weie too strong foi them, 
and he had put Fieneh soldiers mto all the strong 
foiti esses m those paits The English Government 
had an army to dispose of, and if it had been sent to 
the north of Gennany it might have given great 
assistance to the Germans Instead of this. Lord 
Castlereagh, who was the mmistei who managed the 
wai, sent it to the Scheldt, to attack Antwerp The 
command of the army was given to Loid Chatham, 
the eldest son of the great mmistei He was not a 
good soldier oi a wise man The command of the 
fleet was given to Sn Eichaid Stiachan Instead of 
sailmg qmckly up to Antwerp, the commander 
stopped near the mouth of the iivei, and landed the 
men on the Island of Walcheien The French 
soldiers from all paits burned to Antwerp, and made 
the place too strong to be taken Walcheren is a 
low flat island, and a fever broke out amongst the 
English soldiers, which destroyed a great number of 
them At last the expedition came back without 
domg anythmg, and people at home laid the blame 
on the general and admiral Some clevei fellow 
wrote that 

My Loid Chatham, 'with his sword drawn, 

Stood waiting foi Sii Eichard Stiachan , 

Sir Eichard, longing to be at ’em. 

Stood waiting for the Enrl of Chatham 
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6 Wellingtoa’s DiflBiculties in Spam — Wellington 
had difficulties enough m Spam He had but few 
soldiers to oppose to the hosts of the French If 
the Flench armies could have jomed together , they 
must have driven him out of the Penmsula Yet 
he did not despau He did not trust merely m his 
own shill, gieat as it was, so much as m the righteous- 
ness of his cause He knew how teiiibly cruel and 
oppressive Napoleon was, and he felt sure that, 
sooner or latei, his ciuelty would piovoke all Europe 
to iiseagamst him How soon that day would come 
he could not tell, but he felt that it was his husmess 
to wait patiently till the tune came Li Spam, the 
French aimies, numerous as they were, weie aheady 
m difficulty The Spaniaids could not fight great 
battles, but they could form small groups of men, 
each havmg his gun m his hand, and fiimg at small 
parties of Frenchmen Then too there were always 
a numbei of French geneials m Spam, and they 
despised Joseph, whom Napoleon had made Kmg of 
Spam, because he was not a soldier, and, theiefoie, 
they vould not do as he oideied them They were 
also vei}’- ]ealous of one another, and never Irlmd to 
help one another, for feai that the othei might get 
the credit of any victory that was gamed All this 
helped Wellmgton veiy much, because, if he had 
two 01 more generals agamst hmi, he could calcu- 
late that they would not agiee what to do Perhaps 
the treatment which Wellmgton received from the 
mmisleis at home was w'oisefoi hmr than the oppo- 
sition of his enemies Cannmg ceased to be mmistei 
about this time, and Mr Perceval became Piume 
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Ministei Tlie mmisleis dxd not think it possible 
that Wellington would evoi succeed in conqueiing 
Spain, and woio alwa 3 ’^s talkuig of oideiing him to 
come home With all this to endiiie, he had need 
of the most wondoi fill patience His patience was 
as gieat as that of Washington, and it was this even 
moie than his being a gieat genoial which enabled 
him to win m the end 

7 Torres Veiras — In the yeai m which the 
Battle of Talaieia was fought Napoleon had beaten 
the Austiians Ho did not himself come uito the 
Penmsula the next summei, but he sent his best 
geneial, Massena, with oideis to diive the English 
nito the sea Wellmgton knew that he had not a 
laige enough aimy to fight him, though he had now 
got a numbei of Poituguese, who weie put undei 
English officeis, and made excellent soldieis He 
quietly piepaied means to stop him At Lisbon he 
had a good poit, wheie the English ships could come 
and take his aimy awaj’-if heweiefoiced to leave the 
country', 01 could bimg food foi his men as long as 
he chose to staj'' He theiefore thi ew up three Imes of 
foitifications fiom the iiver Tagus to the sea The 
hist one was mtended to stop Massena foi a tune 
The second one was mtended to stop him if he passed 
the fiist The thud one w'as mtended to pioteet the 
soldieis if they had to embark, though Wellmgton 
did not expect to haie to use it foi that purpose 
These foitifications aie known as the Lmes of Tones 
Yedias, fiom the name of a village neai them When 
Massena reached Portugal, Wellmgton met him near 
the frontier, and retreated slowly He had given 
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ordeis that all cattle "weie to be diiven away and the 
Cl ops desti oyed, in oidei that the Fiench might find 
nothmg to eat Wh.e.\x Massena saw Wellmgton 
letieating, he thought that eveiythmg was gomg 
well, and that he would soon diive the Enghsh to 
then ships He had not the slightest idea that theie 
weie any foitifications m the way When at last 
Wellrngton’s aimy went hehmd the fiist Ime, the 
Flench were taken by suipiise Massena took some 
time to thmk whethei he would attack the Imes at 
all The moie he thought of it the less he liked the 
idea Week after week passed by, and he did not 
venture to attack All this while provisions were 
lunmngshoit mthe French camp At last the half- 
starved Frenchmen had, miwillmgly, toietieat No 
less than 46,000 of them died of hunger and disease, 
01 were cut off by the Poituguese if they straggled 
from then ranks Wellmgton followed up the letumg 
enemy, and by the next spimg there was not a 
Frenchman left ui Portugal 

8 The Begency — At home, whilst Wellmgton 
was stiugglmg with the French, theoldkmg ceased 
to have any further knowledge of 3 oy or sorrow 
The madness, with which in the course of his leign 
he had been from time to time afllicted, came 
down upon him hke a dark cloud m 1811 He 
lemamed msane the rest of his life He lost his 
eyesight too, and the bhnd old man was an object 
of aftectionate pity to his subieets dm mg the nme 
years which he had still to live His strong will was 
broken dowm for ever His place was taken by his 
eldest son, a selfish and unpimcipled man, who was 
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now known as the Prince Regent, and afterwards as 
George R'' That year was marked by some fightmg 
m Spam At Bar ossa and Puentes de Onoro m the 
sprmg, and at Albuera m the summer, the British 
gamed victories , but the mam object of Wellmgton 
was to capture two strong fortresses, Ciudad Rodrigo 
m the north, and Badajoz m the south, which shut 
up the two great roads from Portugal mto Spam 
If the French held these they might agam mvade 
Portugal If Wellmgton could gam them he might 
mvade Spam The mvasion of Spam seemed to him 
now likely to be possible Napoleon, not content with 
the enormous power which he exercised over all 
western Europe, was thieateumg Russia, and Wel- 
lmgton Imew that if Napoleon engaged m war with 
Russia he would have no soldiers to spare to send to 
Spam 

9 The Guerillas — The year 1812 was the one 
which saw the begmnmg of the rum of the great 
oppressor Spam swarmed with armed men, 
movmg about separately or m smaU bands These 
men were called Guerillas, which is a Spanish word 
meanmg men who fight m small companies, and not 
m great armies They shot down the French 
wherever they found them stiagglmg, shppmgaway 
easily amongst the hills or woods, where every path 
was known to them The French found it as 
difficult to lay hands upon them as a man finds it 
difficult to catch gnats which stmg him If a 
French soldier had to cany a letter, even a short 
way, he needed an escort of at least 200 men to see 
him safely through Spam An important despatch 
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to the Empeioi had to he guaided by moie than 
1,000 hoi semen The GueiiUas seized money or 
piovisions gomg to the enemy’s aimy, and stole the 
horses oi the guns "Wellmgton knew that a gieat 
pait of the Fiench aimy would be so occupied m 
keepmg off the Guerillas that the whole of it could 
not be gatheied mto one place to fight him 

10 The Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz — 
Wellmgton was thus able to attack the two gieat 
f 01 tresses which stopped his load mto Spam In 
the fiist month of the yeai he set out foi Ciudad 
Eodiigo He knew that if he did not take it m a 
shoit time he would not be able to taiie it at all, 
because a laige Fiench aimy would ariive to diive 
him off He had no propei tools for diggmg tienches 
The English Government kept then geneial ill-sup- 
phed m almost eveiythmg that he ought to have had 
Yet the town was taken after great slaughtei, and 
the soldieis disgraced themselves by brutal violence 
when they bui st mto the place Thi ee months latei 
Badajoz was also attacked AgamtheBiitish soldiers 
had to rush upon almost ceitam death, because theie 
was no time to wait Bank aftei lank, as the men 
chaiged up the shppeiy bieach, which was guarded 
with a low of sword-blades fixed m a beam, was mown 
down by fiiefiom the Eiench guns like glass before 
the scythe Aftei a terrible slaughtei the town was at 
last taken I^Tien Wellmgton heaid of thenumbei 
of the dead, ‘ thepiide of conquest yielded to a pas- 
sionate bui st of gi lef f 01 the loss of his soldiei s’ Sad 
to say, the soldieiswho werehvmgwereragmg madly 
about the streets m drunken fmy, slaymg and wound- 
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mg the miBeiable mliabitants, plmideimg and de- 
stxoymg whatevei came into then hands 

11 The Battle of Salamanca — ]Iappil 3 >^ British 
soldiers would not now behave hke wild beasts 
Wellmgton had none others to lead Before long 
he came up ith a French aimy at Salamanca The 
Flench general moved his troops m an awkwaid way 
acioss the field of battle ‘ At last,' said Wellmgton, 
‘ I have him ’ lie oidoied his men to advance, and 
gamed a complete victory He had gamed no such 
victory before He went to Madrid, where the 
Spaniards received him with the greatest honoins 
Kmg Joseph fled before him Wellmgton, howevei, 
did not qmte conquer Spam m this yeai He 
earned his army to Burgos, and laid siege to it 
But the Fiench armies gathered round him, and he 
had to go back to Poi tugal Yet even this failure, as 
it seemed, was the begmnmg of success The French 
armies had to leave the south of Spam, m oidei to 
meet Wellmgton m the north, and the south of Spam 
was thus set free from then presence 

12 Napoleon’s Eussiau Campaign — Whilst Wel- 
lmgton was fightmg at Salamanca and Bmgos, 
Napoleon was maichmg through Russia The 
Russians reheated before him There was one 
tremendous battle, after which he reached Moscow 
He expected that the Russians would make peace 
when he had taken Moscow, but mstead of making 
peace they set fire to Moscow Napoleon and his 
army had nowhere to shelter themselves agamst the 
bitter cold of the Russian wmtei which was commg 
on Even if they had been able to keep themselves 
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waim at Moscow, they had notpiovisions enough to 
feed on till summei came, as they had been so sure 
that the Russians would submit that they had not 
biought laige stoies with them Theie was no help 
foi it They had to go hack for hundreds of miles. 
Soon the snow began to fall, and the bittei fiosty 
wmd swept 01 ei the level plams Foi a time they 
stiuggled on Then they began to give way The 
hard fiost was bad enough to heai when they weie 
on the maich, but it was teiiihle at night, when 
they had to he down on the snow loimd laige flies 
of wood which, laige as they weie, weie not enough 
to warm them Eveiy mommg when they staited 
some of their eomiades weie left hehmd fiozen to 
death Otheis lagged hehmd, worn out with cold 
and fatigue, and diopped dead upon the snow. 
Fewei and fewei they giew as they stiuggled on, 
with pale and hungei-stiicken faces Of 400,000 
men who had enteied Russia, only 20,000 came out. 
Napoleon’s giand aimy was destioyed 

13 The Uprising of Prussia and the Battle of 
Vittoria — The puisumg Russian aimy advanced mto 
Prussia Prussia and its kmgiesolved to iiseagamst 
Napoleon Fiom one end of the land to the other 
the ciy aiose foi deliveiance Fiom field and city 
the volunteeis pouied foith, to be diilledand disci- 
phned, that they might fight woithily foi them 
Ffttheiland Napoleon came amongst them with a 
new aimy, foi the most pait composed of young 
lads His extraoidinaiymihtaiy skill enabled him 
to beat the Russians and Piiissians m two great 
battles Then the Austiians jomed his enemies. 
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One othei battle he succeeded m -winning But the 
numbei of his enemies and then fieice hatied -weie 
too much foi him to beai up agamst At Leipzig, 
in a tremendous battle lastmg foi thiee days, he was 
utteily defeated, and with the small remnants of his 
aimy he made oft foi Fiance befoie the year was 
ovei Germany was fiee That yeai Wellmgton 
had stiuckdo-wn Napoleon’s lieutenants m Spam as 
suiely as then mastei had been stiuck down on the 
plams of Noithem Geimany He had now a finei 
and moie numeious army than he had ever had be- 
foie As he ciossed the little stieam which sepa- 
lated Spam fiom Poitugal, he stood up in his 
stumps and waved his hand, eiymg out, ‘ Adieu, 
Poitugal' ’ He maiehed along the load that led 
to Fiance At Yittoiia he came upon the Fiench 
aimy, m which was Kmg Joseph himself Joseph 
had abandoned Madiid, to fight one last battle for 
the throne which had biought nothing but miseiy 
to bun He was utteily defeated Theie was a 
long siege of St Sebastian At last it was taken, 
and then Spam was as fiee as Geimany 

14 Napoleon’s Last Struggle — In the first 
months of 1814 Napoleon struggled haid at least 
to mamtam his power m Fiance He fought with 
even moie than his usual skill In the noith the 
milted armies of Eussia, Prussia, and Austiia pushed 
on They weie often beaten, but they pushed on 
still They weie too many to be overcome At 
last they reached and entered Pans Napoleon 
abdicated, and was sent to the Isle of Elba, off the 
coast of Italy, where he might contmue to call h im - 
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self Empeioi The Peace of Pans lestoied peace 
to all Euiope Lewis XVIII , the biothei of the 
King Lewis who had been executed, came back to 
be kmg of Fiance In the south, WeUmgton had 
leached Boideaux aftei fuithei victoiies His last 
battle wheie he defeated the Fiench was fought at 
Toulouse 
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16 Wellington's military Career — The Enghsh 
geueial was now Dulve of Welhngton He had 
lendeied sen ices to his countiy which no honoms 
could lepay When theie weie few men m Europe 
who did not despau, he did not despaii He was 
hopeful, because he believed that wiong-domg and 
ciuelty could not prosper foi evei He fought not 
foi gloiy but for duty 
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CUAPTEE XLII 

FROM THE PEACE OF PARIS TO THE DEATH 
OF GEORGE III 

( 1811 -lfi 20 ) 

1 The American War and the Return of Napo- 
leon — The nnny iiliicli liad sencd Wellington so 
\rell, and Clinch as lie said ‘could go nn'\"ttliere and 
do anj thing, vtas not allowed to lest It was sent 
to America Unhappily England was at wai with 
the United States Foitmiateh the wai came to an 
end aftci it had lasted two jears In 181 1 , the year 
aftei the end of the gi eat wai, the Penmsiilai army 
w as leally w anted m Eui ope w hen it w asnol to be had 
Napoleon escaped fiom Elba and landed m France 
The restoied lung had gmerued so unwisely that 
Napoleon was w elcomed In the soldiei s and by a great 
pait of the people lie enteied Pans ui triumph, 
and was once moie Em^ieioi of the Fiench 

2 The Battle of Waterloo — The other nations 
of Europe weie not likely to be so well pleased 
They knew that Napoleon had always picked quai- 
lels with them before, and that if he had time to 
get together a large aim 3 ' he would piobably pick a 
quarrel with them once more The^ did not want to 
imi the chance of bomg conqueied agam, and they 
knew that if they were conqueied by him he would 
show them no meicy Thej therefore declared that 
they would have no peace with him England, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia jomed m this declaia- 
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tiou. Of the foul, England and Piussia weiefiiet 
leady An Enghsh aimy undei Wellington, and a 
Piussian aimy under Bluchei, appealed m the 
Netherlands Napoleon dashed across the Eiench 
frontier to attach them whilst they were still sepa- 
1 ated He beat the Pi ussians and di ove them bach, 
fancymg that they would retreat ton aids then orvn 
home, and that the Enghsh, who were not nearly as 
many as his own troops, would be left alone to lesist 
him He attached Wellmgton at Waterloo Eor 
some hours the Enghsh army had to resist the 
chaiges of the Fiench They held out bravely, 
though most of them had nevei been nr battle be- 
fore Yet unless they were succoured they would 
hardly hold out to the end In the afternoon help 
came The Pi ussians were seen raaichmg to then 
aid. Napoleon found that he had two ai mies to 
meet mstead of one The whole Fiench aimy fled 
m utter rout Napoleon was once more deposed, 
and gave himself up to the capl.am of an Enghsh 
ship He was earned to St Helena, and there he 
was kept m safety tdl he died, that he might no 
more trouble the nations which he had afflicted so 
long Lewis XWII was agam set upon the throne 
of Fiance 

3 General Distress — England was now at peace 
She had done her duty to Europe Those who do 
then duty must not expect that it will binrg no 
hardships with it For a man to do his duty means 
that he is ready to give up many thmgs that are 
pleasant, and to sufiei much which is unpleasant 
It IS so with nations as well as men There was 


c c 2 
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teriible snffeiing aftei the wai Milhons of pounds 
had been spent and lost to the country m suppoitmg 
the war This and othei causes brought about the 
xuiu of manufactuieis and faimeis The luin of 
manufactuiei s and faimeis brought shaip distress to 
the labour ei s and the artisans Poor men wei e more 
Ignorant then than they are now, and they broke out 
mto riots, as if iiotmg would give them work, or 
earn them money 

4 Uomilly as a Crmunal-Law Eeformer — The 
Government was frightened Mi Perceval, the 
Prune Mmistei, had been mmdeied some years be- 
fore, and had been succeeded by Lord Liverpool 
Lord Liverpool was a man of kmd disposition, who 
left the busmess of goveinmg very much to the 
other muiisteis, and the other mmisters were still 
frightened lest what had happened m Fiance at the 
Bevolution should hajipen m England They did 
not like changes to be made, and thought it best 
to keep eveiythmg as it was One man m the 
House of Commons, Sn Samuel Eomilly, thought 
that the ciuel laws which had come down from the 
old England of the Plantagenets and Tudors ought 
to be alter ed It was law that any one who picked 
a pocket of more than five shdlmgs, or carried off 
goods to the same amount from a shop, should be 
hanged Some years before Eomilly had mduced 
Parliament to agree to abolish the hangmgof pick- 
pockets, but the House of Lords lefused to abohsh 
hangmg for those who i obbed a shop Eomilly agam 
tried to persuade the House of Lords to be merciful, 
but the}^ were stubborn, and the hangmgs still went on 
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5 Ag;itatioa in the Country — Amongst the aiti- 
sans of the north of England a demand aiose for 
Parliamentary Piefoim They saw how much was 
amiss, and they thought that if eveiy man had a 
vote, and theie was a fresh Parliament eveiy year, 
t hin gs would mend They foigot that the greater 
numbei of men m England could neither lead nor 
write, and that it might he dangerous to subject the 
Government to the control of those who were so 
very ignorant In London a crowd marched mto ' 
the City, but it was easily driven back and its leaders 
secured by the Lord Mayor and a few citizens All 
this frightened the Govemment They obtamed 
from Parliament new laws to enable them to put 
down rebelhon Theie was no rebellion to be feared , 
though the workmg men knew that they weie miser- 
able, and wanted to be better off A large number 
of men collected at Manchester, and set off towards 
London to ask foi relief Some of them had blankets 
lolled up on tlien backs, perhaps to keep them vann 
by night, so that then procession is known as the 
March of the Blanketeers They never got fuithei 
than Macclesfield Some were driven home again, 
some grev tired, and went home of their own accord 
In Derbyshire a man named Biandieth, who was 
half mad, headed about twenty men with pikes and 
guns, broke mto several houses to search foi arms, 
and shot one unfoitunate man His numbers m- 
creased to a hundred They were met by a party of 
soldiers Most of them ran awar, but some were 
taken Three of these weie hanged, and others sen- 
tenced to various punishments The Government 
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and Pailiament did all that they could do to put 
down these distiubanees, hut as yet they had no 
thought of setting then inmds to find out then 
cause, 01 to leh^ve the people fiom then miseiies 
6 The Manchester Massacre — Foi some tune the 
conflict hetv^ een the Government and the woilung- 
men of the noith vent on It was announced that 
u gi eat meeting would he held m St Petei’s Field 
at Manchestei to petition foi Paihamentaiy Pefoim 
The Government was afiaid that laige numheis of 
men, vhen they came togethei, would not be content 
with meiely piepaiing a petition It was known 
that many of them had been dulled by old soldieis 
Accoiding to then ovm account of the mattei, they 
only wanted healthy eveicise, and to be able to 
maich to and fiom the meetmgs m good oidei It 
IS no wondei that the Government thought that 
they mtended to fight The meetmg was to be 
addiessed by a man named Hunt, a vam empty- 
headed speahei with a fluent tongue, who was veiy 
liopulai at that tune The magistiates deteimmed 
to aiiest Hunt, and msteadof waitmgtill the meet- 
mg was ovei they sent soldieis to seize him m the 
midst of the multitude The soldieis, vho weie 
not fiom the legulai aimy, but yeomaniy, chiefly 
composed of mastei-manufactmeis, could not get 
thiough the thick ciowd They diew then svoids 
and cut light and left The legulai soldieis, the 
Hussais, veie then oideied to chaige The mass 
fled m confusion, leavmg the wounded behmd them 
Sixpeisonsweie killed and many moieweiewounded 
The Manchestei Massacie, as it was called, took place 
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m 1819 It had an unexpected effect upon thought- 
ful men all ovei the countiy Till then theie had 
been little disposition amongst well-educated peisons 
to favoui the demands of the aitisans Nobody who 
knew anythmg about politics could thmk that it 
would be wise to give eveiy man a vote m those 
days of ignoiance But no one who thought seii- 
ously could doubt that the ciowd atManchestei had 
been giievously wionged ^Tien they weie attacked 
by the soldicis they had committed no offence agamst 
the law, and had simply come to listen to speeches 
m a peaceable and oideily way The Government 
most imw isely declaied the magistiates to have acted 
lightly, befoie they had had time to mquue whethei 
they had oi not Pailiament was on then side, and 
made new laws, known as The Sl\ Acts, to stop 
seditious meetmgs But many people, theiefoie, 
who had hitheito suppoited the Government, weie 
so disgusted that they began to tuin then minds to 
considei whethei theie might not be some way m 
which thmgs might be alteied foi the bettei 

7 Death of Geoige III — The yeai aftei the 
Manchesfcei Massacie the pool blmd, mad old kmg 
died His son, the Pimce Regent, became kmg, 
undei the name of Geoige IV. 
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CHAPTEE XLIII 

REIGN OE GEORGE IV 

(1820-1830) 

1 The Cato-Street Conspiracy — When many 
people aie dissatisfied it often happens that theie 
are some who thmk that the easiest way to have light 
done 18 to muidei those whom they thmk to be 
guilty So it had been m the time of the Gun- 
powdei Plot, and so it was agam now A man 
named Thistlewoodfoimed a plan with someotheis 
foi killmg all the mmisteis as they weie at dmnei 
togethei The plot is knovui as the Oato-Stieet 
Conspnacy, because the conspnatois met m Cato- 
Stieet, a small stieet neai the EdgwaieEoad The 
plot was howevei found out, and the plotteis seized, 
though they succeeded m lollmg one of the policemen 
sent aftei them, and m woundmg thiee otheis 

2 George Canning, Foreign Policy — In 1822 
two men enteied the Govemment who did veiy 
much to change its chaiactei, and to lead it m a 
bettei way They weie Geoige Cannmg and Eobeit 
Peel Cannmg became Foreign Secretary, that is 
to say, the mmistei who has to manage all the 
ariangements with Foieign States The kmgs 
and empeiois of the Contment were much moie 
frightened lest theie should be lebelhons m then 
dommions than even the English Government had 
been, and they agreed to send troops to put down 
any rebellion which might happen, even m states 
which weie not then own An Austrian army had 
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maicbed mto Italy to put down a rebellion wbicb bad 
resulted in estabbsbmg a parliament m Naples, and 
soon after Cannmg came mto office a French army 
maicbed into Spam to put down a rebellion wbiebbad 
bad tbe same lesultat Madrid The French restored 
the government of tbe cruel Feidmand , and 
Feidmand VII then wanted to send Spanish soldiers 
to Portugal, because Portugal bad established a 
parliament Cannmg sent British soldiers to the 
help of tbe Portuguese, and tbe Spaniards left Poi - 
tugal alone 'Without gomg to war Cannmg did 
much to help tbe weak agamst tbe strong There 
had been a long struggle m America, m which the 
Spanish colonies, Mexico, Peru, Chib, and others had 
been stiivmg to free themselves from Spam Can- 
nmg came forward to treat them as mdependent 
states, as they really were In the east of Europe, 
too, a bitter conflict was bemg waged Greece was 
8 tr ivmg to set itself free f i om the In utal Tm ks Most 
of the governments of Em ope did not like this, and 
thought that the Greeks were settmg a bad ex- 
ample of rebellion Canning was unable to do any- 
thmg for the Greeks, but he let them understand 
that he wished them well 

3 Peel , Reform of the Criminal Law — ^Peel had 
become Home Secretary almost at the same time 
that Cannmg had become Foreign Secretary He 
had to look after the aflaus of the people at home 
He set hunself at once to do useful work He took 
up the task which Eomilly, who was now dead, had 
begun, and persuaded Parhament to do away with a 
great number of laws mfiictmg the punishment of 
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death foi veiy slight offences At the beginning of 
the centiuy theie vreie no less than two bundled 
Climes which weie punished by hangmg Any one, 
foi mstanee, who stole fish out of a pond, who himted 
m the long’s foiests, oi who mjmed "Westmmstei 
Bridge, was liable to be hanged The House of 
Commons had agam and agam voted that men 
should no longer be put to death foi such thmgs, 
but the House of Loids had been obstmate Peel 
msisted that a less punishment than that of death’ 
should be unposed on those who had been guilty of 
at least a hundred of these small ciunes The 
House of Loids gave way, and it became known 
that there was at last a man m the Government who 
could be trusted to make vise improvements 

4 Huskisson’s Commercial Reforms — Another 
member of the Government, Mi Huskisson, began 
to dimmish the payments made when foreign goods 
were brought mto the country It was a commence- 
ment of freedom of trade People began to see 
that they would be better ofi by makmg trade with 
foreign nations as easy as possible, mstead of makmg 
it as hard as possible What was done was mdeed 
only a begmnmg, but this, and all the other useful 
thmgs that the Goveiment was now domg, helped 
to put an end to all that lU-feelmg which had caused 
such ti ouble a few years befoi e Thei e wei e now no 
Manchester Massacres or Cato-Stieet Conspuacies, 
because Government and Paihament were doing 
then best to help the people, mstead of merely 
domg then best to keep them down 

5 The Cathohc Association — There had been 
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formed m Ireland a society Imo'wn as tire Catholic 
Association Its object ’was to obtam for Catholics 
the light of holdmg offices and aittmg in Parlia- 
ment At its head ■was Daniel 0 ’Connell He ■was 
a most eloquent sjieakei, and he had a good cause 
The Catholic Association became so jio'weiful m 
Ireland that many people m England -were fright- 
ened lest it should bimg about a rebellion A law 
■was passed to put an end to it, but the law was so 
badly made that the Association was able to go on 
just as if there had been no law at all Foitunately 
there were men m Parliament who could understand 
that what the Association asked ought to be granted. 
The House of Commons passed a Bill foi givmg to 
the Catholics then rights Canning was m favour 
of this Peel was agamst it The House of Lords 
rejected the Bill, and nothmg more was done foi 
some years 

6 The Representative System — Another matter 
about ■^hich there had been much discussion was 
Paihanientaiy Befoim There ■u’eie many great 
to-^ns m England, such as Bnmmgham, Man- 
chester, and Leeds, which sent no members to 
Paihament There ■cere many little villages which 
sent two members apiece. Of course the villagers 
did not really choose the members to please them- 
selves They had to give then votes to the man 
who vas recommended to them by the great land- 
owner on whose estates they lived Sometimes even 
thei e wei e no villager s to vote One hoi ough send- 
ing members to Parliament was only a iiimed wall 
m a gentleman’s paik Another was a grassy 
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mound Anothei had foi some centimes been under 
the sea In Scotland matters weie even Tvoise In 
the county of Bute theie weie only twenty-one 
electors On one occasion only one of these ap- 
peared at the time of electron He voted for him- 
self, and so became a Member of Parliament The 
noblemen and gentlemen who were able to make the 
voters elect whom they pleased considered the votes 
of these men as then own property If they were 
m want of money they got rt by selhng the post of 
Member of Parliament to any one who would pay 
them for rt There were places where there was a 
large number of electors, and where they really 
chose whom they Irked But they very often Irked 
to choose those who bribed them most highly 
7 Parliamentary Eeform — Before the French 
Revolution attempts had been made to alter this 
state of thmgs When the French Revolution came 
it was impossible to mduce Parliament to listen to any 
irlan of reform Because the French had violently 
done away with then bad government, Englishmen 
wei e af 1 aid to unpi ove then good one They wei e too 
frightened to be reasonable, and they fancied that if 
they put an end to a few rotten boroughs, as the little 
villages whichietuined members to Parliament weie 
called, they would somehow or anothei pull down 
the kmg’s throne, and brmg a Reign of Terror mto 
England By the time which we have now reached 

this feelmg had passed away Men of abihty and 
education were ready to ask whether thmgs might 
not be improved A majority m the House of Com- 
mons had already resolved to do justice to the 
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Catholics But it was easiei to do justice to the 
Catholics than to lefoim Pailiament Theie weie so 
many members who found it easy to get mto Parlia- 
ment by gettmg the favoui of a Duke oi Loid, who 
would not j5nd it easy to get m if they had to get 
the votes of the mhahitants of a laige town Be- 
sides this theie weie otheis who objected to the 
change foi bettei leasons Even Cannmg, who was 
m favoui of the CathohcSjWas agamst Pailiamentary 
Befoim He thought that if noblemen and gentle- 
men weie no longei able to name membeis of 
Pailiament, theie would be fewei men of lealmtel- 
hgence and ability elected Whilst this feelmg pie- 
vahed, theie was no chance that the House of Com- 
mons would listen to any scheme of Parliamentaiy 
Eefoim, unless some one was found to piojiose it 
who would be content to ask for only a slight change 
at fii st Nobody who asked foi uni\ ei sal sufh age, oi 
foi anythmg hlce it, would get any one to follow him 
Poitunately a young man, Loid John Bussell, took 
the mattei up Even befoie the death of Geoige 
III he had peisuaded the House of Commons to 
disfranchise four boioughs where the votes weie 
openly sold , that is to say, to take away fiom 
them the light of electmg membeis of Parliament 
As usual, the Lords refused to assent to the change 
Aftei that Lord John Bussell got one little Cornish 
village disfranchised He proposed to gn e the right 
to Leeds The Lords gave it to Yorkshiie After 
this some time passed befoie anythmg more vas 
done 

8 The Canning and Goderich Mmistries — In 
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1827 Loid Liveipool died As soon as it was Imown 
that he was too ill to lemam at his post he lesigned 
Canning became Piime Mmistei Gieat thmgs 
weie expected fiom him He had not been three 
months m office when he was taken ill and died 
Cannmg was succeeded by Loid Godeiich, whose 
mmisti}'' only lasted foi a veiy short tune Dming 
that tune impoitaut news aimed fiom the East 
The Gieeks had foi some yeais been fightmg foi 
then mdependence agamst the Tuiks Some Eng- 
lishmen went to then help, amongst otheis the 
gieat English poet, Loid Byion, w'ho died of 'a fevei 
caught m an unhealthy swamp The Tuiks, not 
bemg themselves able to conquei them, sent to 
the Egyptians foi help An Egyptian aimy landed 
m Gieece, and committed gieat atiocities, kdlmg 
the people, and destioymg eveiythmg .that it was 
possible to destioy A fleet composed of Enghsh, 
Flench, Austiian, and Eussian ships vas sent to 
Gieece, and destioyed the Tuikish fleet at Navaimo 
In consequence of this, the Egyptian anny left 
Gieece, and the wai came to an end Not long 
afteiwaids Gieece became an mdependent state 
9 The Wellington Ministry and the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts — The Duke of Welhngton 
followed Godeiich as Piime Mmistei Peel was agam 
Home Secietaiy, an office which he had given up 
when Liveipool lesigned The new Mmistei s agreed 
to a Bill pioposed by Loid John Bussell foi the lelief 
of the Dissenteis By the laws made in the time of 
Chailes II they weie foibidden to hold offices m 
towns 01 undei the Government Loid John Bussell 
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had tahen up then cause He pioposed that the 
law should be lepealed, and he accomplished his 
object without difficulty 

10 The Clare Election — The Mmistei s had given 
way about the Dissenteis, but they had made up 
then mind not to give way to the Catholics But 
they had not been long m office befoie they dis- 
coveied that it would be veiy difficult to lesist much 
longei Theie was an election m Ti eland m the 
county of Claie Though Catholics could not sit m 
Paihament, they weie allowed to vote foi membeis 
O’Connell was elected As he was a Catholic he was 
by law miable to sit m the House of Commons Yet 
it was cei tarn that wheiieiei Paihament w'as dis- 
solved, almost eveiy comity m the thiee piovmces 
of Leuistei, Mmistei, and Connaught would elect a 
Catholic In the fouith piovmce, that of Ulstei, 
Piotestants weie as numeious, peihaps moienume- 
lous, than the Catholics Piotestants and Cathohcs 
spoke angiily of one anothei, and it seemed veiy 
likely that they would take aims agamst one 
anothei The ciuel massacres and outrages which 
had desolated Ireland in 1798 might come agam 
ui 1829. 

11 Cathohc Emancipation — Both 'W’ellmgton 
and Peel had been all then* hves agamst the Catho- 
hcs The majoiiiy of the English people probably 
agreed with them They were afiaid that if the 
Cathohcs got power they would use it to hurt the 
Piotestants Wellmgton, however, had seen what 
wai w as, and he had no wish to see a civil war bi eak 
out m Iieland Anythmg, he thought, would be 
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oettei than that He lesolved to give way A Bill 
was hi ought uito Pailiament and passed into a law, 
that fioni that time Catholics should have equal 
rights with then Piotestant fellow-suh]ects It was 
one of the few lefoims which have been made agamst 
the populai feelmg m England Pei haps if Paiha- 
ment had been lefoimed and the gieat towns had 
got then light of votmg, it might not so easily have 
been earned 

12 The New Pohee — Anothei impiovement of a 
diffeient kmd was owmg to Peel The pohee m 
London, whose busmess it was to take up thieves 
and othei ciimmals, did not do then duty Peel 
mtioduced much bettei policemen, who weie weU dis- 
ciplmed The evample was afteiwaids imitated m 
the lest of England The nickname of ‘Peelei,’ 
which IS sometimes usedfoi a policeman, is deiived 
fiom Peel’s surname, and the other nickname of 
‘ Bobby,’ fiom his Christian name Eobeit In June 
1880 Kmg Geoige W died 

13 Eoads and Coaches — Togethei with the poh- 
tical impiovements which weie bemg mtioduced, 
there were others which produced great advantages 
of anothei kmd Trade and manufactmes had 
grown so much that the canals which had been made 
m the begmning of the leign of Geoige III were 
no longer sufiicient to convey the goods which had 
to be earned from one pait of the country to an- 
other It was true that the oidmaiy roads were 
much bettei than they had formerly been Telford 
had taught loadmakeis that it was bettei to go round 
a hill than to go over it Macadam had suggested 
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that, by bieakmg up stones, a baid suiface could be 
made on wbicb carnages could pass without smking 
m the mud up to the axle-tiees, as used to be the 
case, and had made tiavellmg much easiei than it had 
once been Coaches flew about the countiy at what 
was then thought the wondeiful rate of ten miles an 
horn uistead of ciawlmg along at the slowest possible 
pace But the new coaches would not cany heavy 
' goods, and moie than one peison had bit upon the 
idea that a steam-engme might be employed to do 
the woiL. Of many attempts not one succeeded till 
Geoige Stephenson took the mattei m hand 

14 Railways and Locomotives — Geoige Stephen- 
son was boin m Noithumbeiland, a pooi collier’s son 
Heleanied somefchmg about machmeiym the colliery 
m vhich he was emploj’-ed, and aftei he was giown 
up he saved money to pay foi mstiuction m leadmg 
and wiitmg He began as an engmeei bymendmg 
a pumpmg-engme, and aftei making some other 
engmes he tiied to make a locomotive The new 
engme was not successful at fiist, but be impioved 
it till it did all that it was leguued to do It 
diagged tiucks of coal fiom the collieiy moie easily 
and cheaply than hoises could do Some yeais latei 
the fust leal lailway was made between Stockton 
and Daihngton As yet, howevei, Stephenson’s 
engmes did not go veiy fast The next i ailv ay to be 
made was one between Liveipool and Mancbestei 
Stephenson made it go ovei Ghat Moss, a bog ovei 
V Inch a man could not walk When the i ailway was 
made, the piopiietois began to be f lightened at the 
idea of usmg steam-enguies Stephenson peisuaded 
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them to offei a piize for the best locomotive Four 
mventois sent engmcs to he tiied Stephenson’s, 
which was called * The Rocket,’ was the only one which 
would move at all The other m-\ entois asked to be 
allow'ed to tiy again, but they did not succeed on 
the second dayanybettei than they had on the first 
‘ The Rocket ’ set off at the late of thirty-fi\ e miles an 
houi Aftei that nobody doubted that the line must 
be woiked by steam, and befoie long there was scaicely 
a town m England w Inch did not want to have a 
railwa}' Yet theie were cxceiitions The people of 
Roithampton, foi mstance, prefeiied to stick by the 
old w'ays, and that is the reason why tiavelleis from 
London to Noitharapton had to change carnages at 
Bhsworfch and go by a branch Imo which was made 
aftei the mhabitants of Northampton had xepented 
of their folly , though at last the mam line of the 
London and North -Western Railway was diveited 
from its old course to be biought thiough their town 


CHAPTER XLIV 
REIGN OF william: IV 
(1830-1837 ) 

1 The End of the Wellington Ministry — In 1830 
George lY died His hi other William W was the 
new kmg He had only been on the throne a few 
weeks when there was another levolution m France 
The kmg, Ghailes X , tiied to govern agamst the 
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•washes of the people Tlicie "was an insmiection 
in Pans, and the King 'was foiced to fl'\' from the 
coimtiy His distant cousin, Louis Philiiipc, became 
lung of the Fiench This news caused a good 
deal of excitement m England Peojile began to 
thmk that if foieign nations could do so much, 
Englishmen might tij' to get iid of the lotten 
boroughs, and to send membeis to Paihament "who 
•would leallj' lepiesent the people, uistead of lepie- 
sentmg the gieat landowiiois The Whigs weie in 
favoiu of Pailiamentai}’^ lefoim Manj’’ of them 
•weie themselves owneis of boioughs, but tho-\'weio 
leady to gne them up foi the good of the nation 
A new Paihament was elected ni which theio weie 
many moie Whigs than m the old one The'y would 
peihaps ha^eboen contented at tins time without 
makmganyi eiy gieat change, if the Dulvewoiild have 
agieed to do somethuig But the Duke declaied that 
theie ought to bo no lefoim at all '\^^nlst this dis- 
satisfied the Whigs, the Tones weie still angiy with 
hnn because he had displeased them by what he had 
donefoi theCathohcs The maioiity of the House of 
Commons declaiedagamsthiin, and heresigned office 
2 The Reform Bill — The next mmistiy •^las 
composed of Whigs and of the follow eis of Can- 
nmg The Piime Mmistei was Loid Giey He 
and his colleagues lesolved to bimg m a Eefoim 
Bill The Bill w'as mtioduced mto the House of 
Commons byLoid John Bussell Neithei fuendsnoi 
enemies expected him to piopose so gieat a change 
as he did Sixtj^ small boioughs letuinmg 119 
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membeis were to be disfiancbised entirely Foity- 
SL\ moie weie to letum only one membei instead of 
two Most of the seats thus at the disposal of the 
ministiy were given, m almost equal piopoitions, to 
the counties and the gieat towns, a few bemg 
leseived for Scotland and Ireland Both in towns 
and counties a laige number of peisons weie to be 
aliened to vote wdio had never had a vote before 
If the Bill passed, the goi emment of the country 
would be controlled by the middle classes, and no 
longer by the great landowners, as had been the case 
before Inside the House of Commons the Tones 
were strong When the House was asked whether 
it appioi ed of the Bill or not, the maioiity which 
approved of it was only stronger than the mmoiity 
which disapproi ed of it by a smgle vote, and after 
tins a majority voted that it should be altered m an 
important par ticulai The Government resolved to 
withdraw the Bill and to dissolve Parliament, m 
Older that the electors all over the country might 
say what they thought 

3 The Eeform Bill rejected by the lords — There 
was very little doubt what the electors would thmk 
Even imdei the old system of votmg there were 
the counties and large towns which voted as they 
pleased, and m times of great evcitement the towns 
of a middle size would refuse to vote as they were 
bidden, whilst some of the very small tovns were 
undei the mfluence of Whig landowners From one 
end of thecomrtiyto the other shouts were heard of 
‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothmg but the Bill ’ 
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The new House of Commons, milil^e the last, had 
an enoimous'Whig majoiity The Eefoim Bill was 
agam hi ought m, and was earned thiough the House 
of Commons The House of Loids rejected it 
4 Pubhc Agitation — The news was leceived 
with a torient of mdignation Meetmgs weie 
eveiywheie held to suppoit the Govemment, andm 
some towns theie weie iiots and distuibances In 
the House of Commons, Macaulay, a yomig man, 
afteiwaids famous as the histoiian of the leigns of 
James II and William III , called on the House of 
Commons to stand foiwaid to pi event the excitement 
degeneiatmg mto deeds of violence ‘ In old times,’ 
he said, ‘when the villems weie diiven to levoltby 
oppiession, when a hmidied thousand msm gents 
appealed m aims on Blackheath, the kmg rode up 
to them and exclaimed, “Iwill beyoui leadei,” and 
at once the mfuiiated multitude laid down then 
aims and dispeised at his command Heiem let us 
mutate him Let us say to oui countiymen, “We 
aie youi leadei s Oui lawful powei shall be fiimly 
exeited to the utmost m youi cause , and oui lawful 
liowei IS such that it mustfinally pievad ” ’ Outside 
Paihament theie weie men who thought that 
nothmg but foice would beai down the lesistance of 
the Loids At Bummgham a gieat meetmg was 
held by a society called the Bummgham Pohtical 
Union, at which those who x\eie piesent engaged to 
pay no taxes if the Eefoim Bill weie agam lejected 
At Biistol theie weie fieice iiots, houses weie burnt, 
and men weie killed 
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5 The Reform Bill becomes Law — Foifcimately 
the Govemment and the House of Commons weie as 
earnest as the people A third Eefoim Bill, shghtly 
alteied from the foimei ones, was mtioduced as soon 
as possible, and can led thi ongh the Commons Some 
of the Lords thought that they had resisted enough 
It was known too that the long had consented to 
create new peeis who would vote foi the Eefonn 
Bill Upon tins many peers stayed away fiom the 
House, and m the spimg of 1832 the Bill was 
accepted by the Loids and became law 

6 Abohtiou of Slavery, and the new Poor-law — 
Aftei so great a change the tv'o parties began to 
take new names Instead of AVhigs and Tones,, 
people began to talk of Liberals and Conservatives 
The Liberals had a good deal of woik to do When 
the slave-trade had been abohshed, the negroes who 
weie m our West Indian Colonies lemamed as slaves 
A law was now passed to set them fiee, and a large 
sum of money was voted to recompense then mas- 
ters for the loss Then too at home there was a 
change m the Pool -law, mtended to prevent money 
bemg given to those who were idle It was thought 
light that no one should be allowed to starve, but 
that people who would not work if they could must 
not be livmg upon the money of those who aie m- 
dustiious 

7 Dismissal of the Government, and Peel’s first 
Mxmstry — Besides these a good many other right 
and wise tlimgs weie done For this veiy reason 
the Government became less popular than they had 
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been Tlieic nro al\\nYS a laige nurnboi of people 
Avlio ba\ean inleiest in llnngs icununing as tb'oy 
aie, and they nsuallj' glow ^oly nngi> when im- 
piovemonls aio made Besides the people who dis- 
liked the Go\ eminent because it did iighi, there 
were also people who disliked it because it made 
mistakes The Consei\atnes, loo, weio giowing in 
fa\oui Peel, who led them in the House of Com- 
mons, was apiudeut man, and man} poisons began 
to thmk that ho could manage llnngs bettoi than 
the ministeis could Then the imnisteis disagreed 
amongst themsehes Some of them lesigned At 
last LoidGie} iesigned,andIjOidMelbouinc, oiieof 
the othei mmisteis, became Piime ]\rmistei The 
kuig soon aftei wauls dismissed Loi d Hclboumc, and 
made Sii Bobeit Peel Piimo i^Imisloi Peel dis- 
Boh ed Pailiament, and a great many moi o Consei \ a- 
tues weie elected than had been chosen to the last 
Pailiament But they wei e not enough to foim a 
majoiity, and Peel resigned Loid j\Ielbounie came 
back into office 

8 Lord Melbourne’s Mimstry — Loid Melbourne’s 
mmistiy was not veiy successful Its membeis weie 
not good men of busmess, and the Consenatives 
weie iieaily as niimeious as the Liberals m the 
House of Commons, and much moie numeious m 
the House of Loids People m the countiy weie not 
veiy enthusiastic m fa\oui of the mmistry Nevei- 
theless, they did some good thmgs They refonned 
the miuiicipal governments of the towns, so that 
the mayois and aldeimen w'ould be elected by the 
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gieatei paifc of then fellow-citizens, instead of bemg 
elected only by a few (Jtliei tliuigs they did , but 
whilst the Conseivatives thought they did too much, 
theie weie some Libeials who wanted much moie to 
be done, and thought they did too little In 1837 
William IV died 


CHAPTEE XLV 

PROM THE ACCESSION OP VICTORIA TO THE 
PAIL OP THE MELBOURNE MINISTRY. 

( 1837 - 1841 .) 

1 State of the Country — ^William left no son 
to succeed him His niece. Queen Victoiia, as- 
cended the till one She was young, and was populai 
fiom the fiist Theie weie difficulties enough be- 
foie the Government, and the Government was not 
competent to meet them Loid Melbomne vas an 
easy-gomg man, who disliked the idea of takmg 
tiouble Often when he was ashed how some diffi- 
cult thmg could be done, he ashed lazdy, ‘ Can’t you 
let it alone ? ’ Theie weie laige masses of people m 
England m miseiy Both the agiicultuial and the 
manufactuimg pool weie m gieat distiess Wages 
weie low and the puce of food was high Soon 
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aftei the end of the wai with Fiance, Pailiament 
had passed a Com Law, imposing a heavy duty on 
foieign coin It was thought that if com came m 
from abioad it would be sold cheaply, and then the 
faimersand landloids could not get enough foi then 
com to enable them to make a livelihood, and that 
the land would go out of cultivation In this way 
biead was made veiy much deaiei than it would 
have been if foieign com had come m Besides 
this, theie was no caie taken foi the health of the 
pool Theie weie no inspectois to see that the fac- 
toiies weie any enough foi the workers to bieathe 
piopeily m The houis of labour were very long, 
and women and children were put to work much too 
hard foi then strength In the collieries, especially, 
women and children had to drag about heavy carts 
In the country the cottages of the labourers weie often 
very imhealthy and ovei -crowded Very few Imew 
how to lead and write, so that they had no chance 
of leainmg how to lom together to help themselves 
2. The People’s Charter — ^^^hen people aie dis- 
satisfied, the first thmg they thmk of usually is that 
if they had political powei they could set eveiythmg 
1 ight So it was now Lai ge numbei s of men sup- 

poited whatwas called ‘ ThePeoiile’s Charter,’ and 
weie theiefoie called Chaitists It had six pomts, 
(1) universal sufiiage for all men, (2) division of the 
kmgdom mto equal electoral districts, (3) vote by 
ballot, (4) annual Parliaments, ^(5) permission foi 
every man to be elected whethei he had property 
m land or not, (6) payment to members of Pai- 
hament Of these, two, the thud and the fifth. 
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have now become law At that time both the 
gently and the shopkeepeis weieveiy much alaimed 
when they heaid what a numbei of Chaitists theie 
weie Some of these Chaitists talked of gettmg 
w'hat they wanted by foice, and that fiightened a 
good many people The Chaitists were, howevei, 
ceitamly light m wantmg to be leiuesented m 
Paihament The Eefoim Bdl had aiianged the 
light of votmg so that the shopkeepeis had votes, 
but veiy few, if any, of the woikmg men Still it 
was piobably as well that the woikmg men had to 
wait some yeais foi then votes, and that many m- 
justices weie lemoved fiist, so that when they did 
get powei they did not come to it angiily as they 
would have done at that time 

3 Post-Office Eefonn — It was not likely that 
Loid Melbourne’s mmistiy would have done much 
to leheve the geneial suffeimg But one lefoim it 
eftected which has given happmess to millions One 
day the gieat poet Colei idge was walkmg m the 
noi th of England As he passed a cottage a postman 
ail ived with a lettei A gii 1 came out, took the lettei , 
and gave it back to the postman In those days the 
chaige foi postage was veiy gieat, a shdlmg oi two 
bemganoidmaiy chaige, as the payment losehighei 
with the distance The leceivei of the lettei, not 
the sendei , had to pay, though he need not take m the 
lettei unless he liked In this mstance Coleiidge 
felt compassionate towaids thegul, paid the postage, 
and gave hei the lettei When the postman was 
gone she told him that she was soiry that he had 
done it, as theie was nothmg wiitten m the lettei 
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Hei brothel had gone to London, and they had 
agreed that as they "weie too pool to pay the postage, 
he should send hei a plain sheet of papei folded up 
She -would always letum it, but as long as these sheets 
of papei cameiegulaily, she would know that he was 
m good health Coleridge told this stoiy to Low- 
land Hill, an officei in the Post Office, who thought 
that it would cause much happiness if postage weie 
I educed to a penny whatevei distance the lettei went 
Tlie number of lettei s would so mciease that a laige 
numbei at a penny would bimg m moie than a 
small numbei at a shdlmg It would be necessaiy 
to chaige the penny to the sendei, by malong bun 
buy postage stamps, as when the numbei of letteis 
became veiy gieat the postman would not have tune 
to stop at eveiy dooi to collect pennies This idea 
was much laughed at at first, but at last the G-ovem- 
ment took it up Fust of all postage was i educed 
to foul pence, and aftei a little while to a penny 
The system of low payments and of postage stamps 
has smce been adopted by eveiy countiy m the civil- 
ised woild 

4 Education — Soon aftei the Reform Bill a be- 
gmnmg was made m helpmg the spiead of education 
with the money of the nation A sum of 20,000Z 
was given to help tvo piivate societies which had 
been domg then best to educate Two yeais aftei 
the Queen’s accession the sum was mci eased to 
30,000/ It vas pioposed that this should be em- 
ployed undei the duection of some membeis of the 
Government, and that a school should be set up to 
tram the teacheis Theie was such a resistance to 
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this pioposal that it had to he alteied a good deal 
But enough was done to make a hegmnmg, and 
fiom that tune it began to be imdei stood that it was 
the duty of the Government to see that the people 
weie taught 

5 The ftueen’s Marriage — The maiiiage of the 
Queen called foith afiesh expressions of loyalty 
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fiom every pait of the kmgdom Hei cousm, 
Pimce Albeit of Saxe-Cobuig, who became her hus- 
band, was a man of vaiied leainmg and accom- 
plishments What was of gieatei importance, he 
brought with him an afiectionate devotion to his 
yoimg wife, which caused him through his whole 
life to throw away all thoughts of personal ambi- 
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tion, and a piudence and tact which made him her 
wisest comiselloi He never considered anythmg to 
be beneath his notice, and always did his best to 
undei stand thoroughly whatever was worth undei- 
standmg at all Once a man came to the palace to 
fit up a new glass chandelier Pimce Albeit saw 
hmi and talked to him When the man came 
away he said that the Pimce seemed to know more 
about chandeliers than he did himself The Pimce 
knew more about many thmgs than Enghshmen 
were aware of, and he took great pams to encour- 
age whatever he thought would be for the good of 
the people 

6 Lord Palmerston and the Eastern ftnestion — 
Soon aftei the Queen’s maiiiage there was very near 
being a w'ai between England and Fiance The 
mmistei who managed Foreign Affans was Lord 
Palmerston He had had the same office m Lord 
Grey’s mmistiy, and had then done aU that he could 
to help the nations m Europe which were tiymg to 
be governed by kmgs with parliaments mstead of 
bemg governed by kmgs without parliaments BQs 
attention had latterly been chiefly duected to the 
East of Emope Turkey was giowmg weaker every 
year, because the Sultan did not Imow how to govern 
properly The Turks had conquered that part of 
Europe more than four hundred years before, just as 
the Normans had once conquered England But 
they did not imite with then, subiects as the Noi- 
mans did vith the English Then subjects were 
Christians and they weie Mahometans The poorer 
Turks vere honest and biave, and vould bear suffer- 
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ing SO iiatiently that they astonished Euiopeans 
who went amongst them , hut the iich Tuiks who 
governed thought only of becoming wealthy, and 
did not mmd what they did to glow iichei than they 
weie Besides this, allTuiLsweieveiy ignoiant, and 
did not caie to learn how to govern piopeily Their 
gieat enemy was Eussia The Eiissians had taken 
fiom them one piovmce aftei anothei Loid Pal- 
meiston was afiaid lest Eussia should giadually go 
on till it conqueied all Tiukey, and he thought that 
Eussia would then be so powerful as to be dangeious 
to othei Euiopeaii states The only way of 
stoppmg this that he could thmk of was to keep 
the Tmks m possession of all that they had got, 
m hopes that some day oi othei they would find 
out that it was to then own advantage to govern 
well 

7 Mehemet Ah driven out of Syria — Whilst 
Tuikey was giowmg weak, the lulei of Egypt, 
Mehemet Ah, had been giowmg stiong He was a 
lesolute man with a well-disciphned aimy, and some 
yeais before he had conqueied Syiia fiom theTuiks 
The Sultan sent an army to drive him out, but he 
beat the Turkish army, and would have gone on to 
take Constantmople, if he had been allowed Lord 
Palmeiston was so anxious to save Tuikey that he 
persuaded Eussia, Austria, and Prussia to sign a 
treaty to stop the Egyptians As the Fiench did 
not agree to this, they were left out of the treaty 
They were so angry that a war very nearly broke out 
between Fiance and England Happily the ill- 
humour cooled down Mehemet Ah was driven out 
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of Syiia,and theTuiksliad one moie chance of tiy- 
mg -whethei they could govern decently 

8 The Tall of the Melbourne Ministry — At last 
the Melbourne mmistiy came to an end m 1841 
Having done so little foi so many yeais, it sud- 
denly announced an mtention of domg veiy gieat 
thmgs mdeed It ivas going to lowei the duties on 
coin The mmisteis did not gam anythmg by then 
pioposal People thought that they offeied to make 
coin cheap, not because they caied about cheap com, 
but because they v anted to lemam m office Theie 
was a dissolution of Pailiament, and m the new 
Pailiament theie was a gieat maioiity agamst them 
They lesigned office, and Sn Eobeit Peel became 
Piime Mmistei 


CHAPTER XLVI 

THE MINISTRY OF SIR ROBERT PEEL 

(1841-1810 ) 

1 Commercial Free Trade— Peel was at the 
head of the Conseivative paity, but he vas bent on 
impiovmg all that he saw to be amiss, though he 
took some time to find out all that was wrong 
He and his follow eis weie deteimmed that the 
duties on coin should contmiie to be paid He 
made some alteiation m the way m winch they weie 
to be paid, but he did not mean to do any moi e 
He thought that tiade would flomish much more 
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if the duties weie loweied oi taken oflf a gieat 
many ai tides of commeiee Eveiy yeai he took off 
duties, and it was found that the moie taxes he took 
off the moie was the amomit of money paid m the 
taxes which i emamed Manuf actui ei s became i ichei 
when they could buy ai tides to use m then factoiies 
without havmg to pay duties on them The whole 
people was bettei off than befoie, and aftei this 
theie was much less miseiy than theie had been 

2 The Invasion of Afghanistan — Peel had not 
been long m office when bad news ai lived fiom 
India Giadually smee the day when Clive won the 
Battle of Plassey, the English had conqueied India 
Then dommions now leached asfai as the Sutlej, one 
of the five iiveis which foim the gieat stieam of the 
Indus Some way to the westwaid was the moim- 
tamous countiy known as Afghanistan The Afghans 
by whom it was mhabited weie haidy and waihke 
Theie was a panic amongst the English m India 
It was beheved that the Eussians, who veie makmg 
conquests m cential Asia, meant to mvade Lidia 
some day, and that Dost Mahomed, the lulei of 
Afghanistan, was then fiiend Itwasdeteimmed to 
mvade his teiiitoiy, to dethione him, and to set up 
anothei lulei m his stead The Biitish aimy de- 
feated the Afghan tioops, took the foitiesses, and 
leached Cabul m safety Dost Mahomed himself 
won a victoiy ovei some Indian cavahymtheBiitish 
service, and then dehveied himself up as a piisonei 

3 The Eising of the Afghans — A Biitish foice 
1 emamed to occupy Cabul Sn WdliamMacnaghten 
hadchaigeof alliiohticalaiiangements He fancied 
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that all difficulties weie at an end Suddenly an 
insuiiection bioLe out in Cabul Some of the most 
notable of the Biitish officials weie murdeied Stdl 
tbeie weie Biitish soldiers enough to attack the 
Afghans ■with eveiy chance of success Unhappily 
then commandei, Geneial Elphmstone, could not 
make up his mmd to lun the iisk He 'waited to 
see what would happen, and befoie long his position 
was hopeless Eood was failmg, and the numbei 
of the enemies was mcieasmg Macnaghten and 
Elphmstone enteied mto negotiations with the 
Afghans The Afghans offeied to give them food if 
they would give up the foits by which the Biitish 
weie piotected The foits weie given up, and the 
Afghans leaint by this to despise then enemies 
Akbai Ehau, Dost Mahomed’s son, mvited Mac- 
naglitento a coiifeience, and tieacheiously shot hmi 
dead -with a pistol which Macnaghten had given him 
the day befoie The Biitish officeis, mstead of le- 
solvmg to fight to the last, enteied mto a tieaty 
with the muideiei, m which he engaged to piotect 
the aimy on its way back to Lidia 

4 The Hetreat fiom Cabul — The retieat began 
sadly It was wmtei, and amidst those lofty moun- 
tams snow and ice lay thickly on the path Akbai 
Khan did what he could to piotect the letieatmg 
soldieis, but he could not do much Ciowds of 
fieice Afghans weie posted on the locks and on the 
sleep sides of the hills thiough which the aimy had 
to stiuggle, shootmg down the fugitives as they 
passed Amongst the soldieis weie Enghsh ladies, 
some with cluldien to caie foi ^ffien they leached 
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the end of a naiiow pass thiongh which they had to 
go, scaicely fom thousand menweie left out of foui- 
teen thousand who had stai ted f i om Cahul To save 
the women and childien they weie dehveied up to 
Akbai Khan, who pi omised to ti eat them Lmdly He 
kept his woid, and no harm happened to them The 
men had to maich on to death They leached an- 
othei naiiowpass The ciuel Afghans weie ah eady on 
the locks on eitliei side, and shot them down with- 
out meicy Veiy few lived to leach the othei end 
Those few pushed on, hopmg to leach Jellalabad, 
wheie theie was a Biitish gaiiison When they 
weie still sixteen miles from Jellalabad only six veie 
ahve The pony on which one of these, Di Biydon, 
lode was so worn out, and he himself was so utteily 
fatigued, that he lagged behmd The othei fiie 
pushed on and weie slam by the Afghans Believ- 
mg that the last Englishman had been killed, these 
Afghans vent off to tell the tale Weaiy and un- 
noticed Di Biydon came on slowly At last he 
leached Jellalabad He was the one man who 
ariived to tell the tale of the gieat disastei 

5 Pollock’s Marcli to Cabul — Jellalabad held out 
agamst all the Afghan foices that could be bi ought 
agamst it A fiesh aimy undei Geneial Pollock 
came to its succom Then Pollock advanced to 
Cabul The piisoneis weie lecoveied The place m 
which Macnaghten had been mm dei ed was desti oyed 
Then Pollock i etuined Dost Mahomed was sent back 
and allowed to leign without fmthei mteifeience 

6 The Auti-Com-Law league — At home some- 
thmg was done to lighten the tod of those who weie 
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least able to beai it A law was made foibiddmg 
the employment of women and giils m mmes and 
collieiies By anothei law it was foi bidden to make 
childien woik in factoiies moie than six and a half 
houis a day Yet the gieat evil remamed unie- 
diessed Biead was deal, because a duty had to be 
paid on com bi ought m f i om foi eigu comitiies Thei e 
i\eiea few men mLancashiie who lesolved to devote 
themselves to the voik of piocmmg the abolition of 
the Coin Law m oidei that the food of the people 
might be biought m fiee of duty Fust of these 
was Bichaid Cobden, a Sussex man, who had esta- 
blished himself in Manchestei He and his fiiends, 
of whom the pimcipalwas John Bright, established 
theAnti-Coin-Law League It was a society foi med 
foi the purpose of lectuimg and pimtmg pamphlets 
vith the object of mstiuctmg the public on the evils 
vhich aiose fiom the Com Law The League vas 
soon busily employed, but it had many difficulties 
befoie it Many of the woikmg class weie sus- 
picious of it, because it oiigmated with mastei 
manufactuieis, and they thought that the demand 
foi the lepealof the Com Lavs was a tuck to make 
them foiget the People’s Chaitei Nahuallymany 
of the landowners weie against them, because they 
thought that they would be luined if foreign coin was 
allowed to come m fieely, and because they beliei ed 
that if they w ei e i umed all England would sufiei , and 
in this they hadthefaimeison then side Yet there 
weie not a few amongst the landlords who wcie ready 
to lake then chance of bemgiumed, as soon as they 
weie convmced that the whole nation, and especially 
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the pool, would suffei by the maintenance of the Coin 
Law Neveitheless the League peiseveied It had a 
good cause, audit setfoith its cause with plam and 
convmcmg aiguments It converted many peisons, 
and it half conveited Peel 'WTiat conveited hun 
entuely was the lush famme 

7 The Irish Famine — In Ii eland the gieatei 
pait of the population hved upon potatoes The 
potato disease, miloiown befoie, appealed, and made 
the gieatei pait of the ciop unfit foi food The 
mass of the lush people foimd staivation befoie 
them The Government tiied to do what it could 
to piovide woili and pay foi the hungiy milhons 
Bountiful suhsciiptions weie collected and sent over 
But all that could be done was not enough Masses 
of Irishmen emigiated to Ameiica In the face of 
such sufieimg Peel felt that food could no longei be 
liept aitificially deal He pioposed to the other 
mmisteiB that food should now be allowed to come 
in without paymg duty The mmisteis would not 
agiee to this Loid John EusseU wiote a lettei on 
behalf of the opponents of the Government, declaimg 
thatthe Com Laws must be abolished On this Peel 
uiged his fellow-mmisteis, not meiely to let coin 
come fieely mto Ii eland foi a time, but to ask 
Pailiament to abolish the Coin Laws altogether 
When Pailiament met. Peel pioposed then abohtion 
Most of his own followeis weie despeiately angiy 
A new paity known as that of the Piotectiomsts was 
foimed They tieated Peel as a deseitei who had 
come mto office to uphold the Coin Laws, and who 
1 emamed m office to abolish them The Protectionists 
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howevei could not get a majoiitj’’ m the House A 
ceitam numbei of Peel’s follow’ eis were convinced hy 
his aiguments, and he had the support of the Liberals 
who had hithei to been his opponents The Com Law s 
were abolished, and free trade in com w’asmtioduced 
The food of the people was no longer to be taxed 
8 The End of Peel’s Ministry — Peel’s Mmistiy 
did not last much longer The first time that the 
Liberal's differed from him, the Protectionists ]omed 
them agamst him, and Peel was left m a mmoiity 
He resigned office He had done a good deed, but 
he was generous enough to remember that, if his 
had been the hand to accomplish the woik, the 
thought of domg it had come from another, and m 
the last speech which he made as Prime Mmistei 
he lemmded the House of Commons that his suc- 
cess was due to Eichaid Cobden 


CHAPTEK XL^Tfl 

erom: the beginning of lord JOHN 

RUSSELL’S MINISTRY TO THE END OF 
THE CRIMEAN WAR 

(iSlf.-lSoG ) 

1 The European Revolutions — The new Prime 
Mmistei was Lord John Russell He had not been 
long m office when tioubles burst out over nearly the 
whole of the European contment The year 1848 
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■was one of geueial alaim There was a revolution 
in Fiance King Louis Philippe was forced to 
and a republic -^as set up In Italy the longs and 
piinces ^^ele forced to allo^^ Paihaments to meet, 
and to make ’^ai on Austria, which ruled ovei a gieat 
part of Northern Italy Li Austria itself and m 
Pi ussia Parliaments were setup after msmiections 
2 The Chartists in London — In England the 
Char tists thought that now w as the time to gam 
what they had so long demanded ui ^ am Then 
leader ^^as Feaigus O’Connor, a member of Parlia- 
ment He and the leadmg Chartists deteimmed to 
gather ui enormous numbers on Kennmgton Com- 
mon, where Keuniugton Park now is, and to carry 
r\ith them a petition to Parliament on behalf of the 
Charter They thought that Parliament yould not 
vontme to refuse to grant a request made by so large 
a number of men They foigot t'v\o thmge lust, 
that it was agamst the law to go m procession to 
Paihament m such numbers, and, secondly, that 
the great bulk of the English people ■uas thoroughly 
resolved that Paihament should not be bullied mto 
changmg the laws The Gor enrment declared the 
plan of the Chartists to be illegal, and mvited any 
one who would to come for war das a special constable, 
that is to say, to act as a policeman for the day 
Thousands of men did as they were asked, and the 
Chartists discovered that the numbers of those who 
were agamst them were far greater than the numbers 
of those who*weie on then side There were about 
200,000 special constables Besides, the Duke of 
Welhngton had soldiers ready to act m case of 
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necessity At Kenninglon tlieie Tveie not naoie than 
25,000 people, and many of these only came to see 
'rt'hat was gomg on, without carmg the least about 
theChaitei The pioeession of Chaitistsnevei tried 
to Cl OSS "W'estmmster Bridge The great petition 
was put mto a cab and earned to the House of 
Commons Feaigus O’Connor told the House that 
it'^as signed by 5 700,000 persons The House 
took the tiouble to have the signatuies coimted, and 
found that theie were less than 2,000,000 On 
exammmg the signatures further, it appeared that 
whole pages veie full of signatmes wntten m one 
hand, and that many who had signed it had wntten, 
mstead of their own names, those of Prmce Albert, 
the Duke of '^ellmgton, and other celebrated per- 
sons Otheis had wntten down ridiculous names, 
such as Pugnose, Wooden-legs, and Bread-and- 
Cheese It was evident that all these did not care 
much about the Chaitei Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that there were a gieat many people who did 
care about it, and that the woikmg men had gamed 
by then peaceable and oideily conduct a fan* light 
to ask that they should have some part m electmg 
members of Paihament, and that then opmions 
aliout the government of the country might be hear d 
3 The Death of Peel and the Great Exhibition 
Enssell’s Government — The time foi givmg \ otes to 
the voikmg men was not yet come The mmds of 
Enghshmen weie taken up at home with seemg that 
the Piotectionists did not get power to brmg back 
the Com Laws Peoplewere bettei ofithan they had 
been befoie, and as one of Peel’s followers said, 
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‘ they ]ale^v the leason 'why ’ But they did not feel 
weiy enthusiastic m favoui of the Goveminent, and 
it IS piobable that if Sir Bobeit Peel had lived he 
■would befoie long have been bach in office Un- 
happil} one day he fell from his hoise in the Paih, 
and was so nijured that he died shortly aftei wards 
The 3*eai after Peel’s death Englishmen could thmk 
of nothmg but the Gieat E\hibition in Hyde Paik, 
where the pioduce of the world ■nas to be seen in 
the enoimous glass house which •u as afterwards en- 
laiged and lemoi cd to Penge Hill It was a useful 
undeitakuig, winch had been fiist thought of by 
Pimce Albeit, and it seiwed its pmpose m teachmg 
English manufactuieis that they might impiove 
then own woik by studymg the woik of foieigners 
Many people thought it would do moie good than 
that They fancied that because ci ow ds of f oi eignei 3 
came to see Loudon and theEi.hibition,theio would 
be no moie wais These peoiile weie soon to be 
disappomted Tw o or thiee 3 oars before, the kmgs 
and pimces of Europe had put down the people who 
had risen agamst them, and had m most places 
abohshed the Pailinments that had been set up 
Shortly aftei the Exhibition was closed, Louis Najio- 
leon, the nephew of the foimei Empeior, who had 
been elected Piesident of the Fiench Republic, put 
down the Republic, and marched soldieis mto the 
sheets of Pans to shoot any men who resisted him 
He then asked the Fiench people to name him Presi- 
dent foi ten 3^ears They did so, and not long 
afterwards theynamedhim Emperor He arranged 
that they should elect a Parliament, but he took 
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caie that the newsimpeis should not print anything 
that he did not lili.e, and that the ignoiant people 
should be told fieely \fhat a gieat and wise man he 
was In this way he managed to do pietty much 
as he pleased foi some yeais 

4 The Derby Ministry — Not long aftei the close 
of the Gieat Exhibition Loid JohnEussell’s mmistiy 
lesigned, and the Piotectionists came mto office 
Theu leadei was the Eail of Derby, and then chief 
man m the House of Commons was Mi Disiaeli 
They dissolved Pailiament, but the majoiity of the 
new Paihament was agamst them They gave up 
Piotection, and declaied that they would accept Eree 
Tiade It w'as of no use , the majority would not 
support them, and they had to resign 

6 The Coahtion Ministry and the Eastern Diffi- 
culty — They were succeeded by a mmistiy knovui 
as the Coahtion Mmistiy, because it was formed of 
two sets of men, the Libeials and the followers of Sii 
Eobeit Peel The Prune Mmistei was the Eail 
of Aberdeen They had not been long m office 
wffien flesh troubles arose m the East The Empeioi 
of Eussia, Nicholas, was of the same lehgion as 
most of the Chiistian subjects of Tuihey He and 
all his Bubiects would have been glad to set them 
free fiom the rule of the Sultan He was also a man 
with a veiy strong wffil, who governed his oivn sub- 
jects veiy hai8hly,and who wanted to mahe his powei 
felt outside Eussia He inoposed to the English 
Ambassadoi at his Court that part of the Christian 
piovmces of Turkey should be set free and placed 
under his piotection, and he ofieied to let England 
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the othei In the beginning of 1854 "wai "was de- 
dal ed Austiia and Piussia lemained neutial 
7. The Invasion of the Crimea and the Battle of 
the Alma — An English and Fiench aimy was sent 
to Ynma, in Bulgaiia The Tuihs, however, de- 
fended themselves so well on the Danube that this 
aimy was not needed theie, and befoie long the 
Hussian tioops left Eouniania In the English 
Mmistij theio was one man who was not content 
wuth this success Loid Palmeiston uiged his col- 
leagues to put an end to the power of Paissia in the 
Blaclv Sea He was suppoitod by the Empeioi of 
the Fiench It was theiefoie deteunmed to attack 
the gieat foitiess of Sebastopol, m the Cumea,wheie 
the Eussian navy was safe imdei stiong batteiiesof 
guns Ordeis weie given to Loid Piaglan, the 
English geneial, and to Maisbal St Amaud, the 
Fiench geiioial, to mvade tlie Ciunoa, takmg with 
them a small Tuikish force Tliey landed to the 
noith of Sebastopol, with 64 000 men m all As 
they maiched southwaids, they found the Eussian 
aimy diawn up along the top of a hill beyond the 
iivei Alma They ciossed the stream and maiched 
up the lull Theie w’as not much slall shown by the 
geneials on eithei side, but m the end the Eussians 
w^eie dmen oft, and the victoiy was won 

8 The Beginning of the Siege of Sebastopol — 
Some people have thought that if the conquer ois 
had pushed huiiiedly on Sebastopol would have 
been taken Instead of that they waited, and, 
maichuig round the head of the haiboui, they at- 
tacked Sebastojiol on the southeni side Even then 
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some have thought that the alhed armies might 
have foiced their vay m with a lush But they did 
not tiy it, and piepaied foi a regular siege Sebas- 
to]iol vas not to be taken m that way so easily. 
Theie was mside it a "vast stoie of guns, and of 
eveiythmg needed foi defence "What was moie 
than this, theie was a man of genius, Geiieial 
Todleben, mside it He set to woik and foitified 
the place The guns of the allies weie not enough 
to beat down the fortifications 

9 The Balaclava Charge and the Battle of Inkei- 
mann — Then came the fight at Balaclava The 
Piussians attacked, and were driven back An order 
was sent to Lord Cardigan, who commanded the light 
cavaliy, to retake some guns which had been cajituied 
by the Russians He misunderstood it, and thought 
that he w'as dnected to chaige mto the midst of the 
whole Russian army The poet Tennyson has told 
the stoiy how, when Cardigan gave the order, the 
brave men rushed to then death, knowmg that all 
the}" could do would be m vam They would not set 
an example of disobedience Yeiy few escaped As 
a Fiencli general w'ho was lookmg on said, ‘ It 
IS magnificent, but it is not wai ’ Thousands more 
were to peiish because the generals did not know' 
how to lead then men, and the mmisteis at home 
did not know how to provide foi them At Inker - 
mann there was a gieat battle The few English 
troops were surpiised m the early moinmg by the 
thick columns of the Russian aimy They held 
out for some hours, till the Fiench came to then* 
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help The Eussians weie diiven bach, and the 
allied aimies weie saved fiom desti action 

10 Winter in the Crimea — The battle of Inkei- 
mann had been fought in the beginning of Novembei 
It has often been called a soldieis’ battle The 
English pi ivate soldiei s and the officei s of the English 
leginients weie moie mtelhgent, and moie leady to 
act on then own lesponsibility, than the Eussians 
weie But theie was no skill m the geneial who 
commanded the aimy He had foieseen nothmg, 
and he piovided foi nothmg Neithei he noi the 
Mmisteis at home had piovided foi the wmter 
They had hoped to be inside Sebastopol befoie that 
came, and mstead of that they weie still outside, 
on the bleak hillside It was not all the fault of 
the geneial oi the Mmisteis It had been long 
smce England had engaged m a gieat wai, and all 
the lessons of the last one had been foi gotten 
Wellmgton’s skill and the biaveiy of his tioops 
weie lemembeied, but not his patient labour m 
providmg all thmgs necessaiy foi the subsistence of 
the tioops The Mmisteis had, mdeed, sent many 
thmgs, but they had not sent enough A stoim 
swept ovei the Black Sea, and wrecked vessels laden 
with comforts for the soldiers The storm brought 
bitter cold to the men on shore They had but 
tents to protect them agamst frost and snow, and 
the tents were often blown down, leavmg them with- 
out shelter The men fell ill by hundreds, and 
medicme and medical comforts were sent out from 
England But theie were constant blunders The 
sick and wounded were sent to one jilace, the 
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medicine was sent to anothei Men at home who 
had to piovide the piopei things weie so eagei and 
excited to do what was light that they usually 
ended by domg what was wiong Once a laige 
amount of coffee was sent out to keep the soldieis 
waim Those who sent it foigot to have it loasted, 
and they did not send out any machines foi loast- 
mg it in the Ciimea Anothei time a laige quantity 
of boots was despatched Unfoitunately they weie 
all made to fit the left foot 

11 The Hospital at Scutari — With great diffi- 
culty the sick weie sent away to a hospital at Scutaii, 
neai Constantinople When they aiiived theie theie 
veie doctois to cuie them, but no muses to attend 
to them Theie had been no nuises in the Penm- 
sulai Wai Sidney Heibeit, the Ministei who had 
the chaige of the wai, saw that the best doctois 
could do but little without the help of women, and 
he asked Miss Floience Nightmgale, vho had taught 
heiself how the sick should be mused, to go out 
with othei ladies who would volunteei to help the 
pool men at Scutaii She at once agieed to go 
With hei help the hospital was biought mto oidei 
Many a sick man’s life was spaied, and many a dymg 
man went peacefully to his lest thiough the gentle 
help thus ofteied What she did was a token foi 
good ui eveiy waj-- One of the best things that aie 
bappenmg m this tmie ni which we hve is the dis- 
coveiy of the many ways m which women can help 
men m the woik of life In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time the great poet Shakspeie told about the Ines 
of many good and beautiful women Even Shak- 
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speie himself could nevei have uuagmed Floience 
Nightmgale Good -women m his days iveie gentle 
and kmd to then husbands and hiotheis Now they 
can go out into the woild and he gentle and kind to 
the pool, the sick, and the afflicted 

12 The Palmerston Mmistiy — At home English- 
men looked on at all the miseiy and confusion m the 
Ciimea with giowmg angei They thought that 
somebody must he to blame, and they could not 
cleaily make out who the somebody was As soon 
as Parliament met, the Government was attacked, 
and forced to lesign Fiom every side theie were 
calls upon Lord Palmeiston to he Prune Mmistei 
It was known that his whole heait was m the wai, 
and that he was a man of stioiig common sense and 
of lesolute chaiactei The aiiangements foi the 
army weie giadually brought mto order Perhaps 
thuigs would have imjiroved even if Palmerston 
had not been there to direct them Officials were 
begiunmg fiom many failures to learn therr duties 
The wmtei too was passmgaway, and then work was 
easier than rt had been But rt was somethmg to 
have a man at the head of the Government who 
knew both how to work hrmself and to make others 
do the same 

13 The Pall of Sebastopol and the End of the 
War — Durmg the summer whrch followed the siege 
of Sebastopol was pushed on The English army 
was in good condition Officers and men were 
learning then work But the French army was 
more numerous than oms It occupied the best 
positrons, from which the town was most easily 
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attacked One assault was made, fiom which both 
Flench and English weie diiven back Then came 
anothei The English attack failed, the Fiench 
was successful Sebastopol was taken Thiough 
the next wmtei the English aimy mci eased m 
numheis and impioved m disciplme But there 
was no moie fightmg The Empeioi Nicholas had 
died m the haid wmtei which did so much haim to 
the English and Fiench aimies Now that Sebas- 
topol had been taken, his successoi, Alexandei II, 
was leady to make peace In the spimg of 1856 
peace was made The foitifications of Sebastopol 
weie destioyed, and Eussia obliged to piomise not 
to have a fleet m the Black Sea The chief object 
of the wai had been to show Eussia that she must 
not settle the aftaiis of the lands governed by the 
Sultan in hei ovm way, and this had been gamed 
Theie was, howevei, a belief m England that the 
Tuikish Government would lmplo^e, and govern 
those countiies bettei This vas, howe^ei, a mis- 
take The Sultan and his mmisteis did not im- 
pio\ e, 01 leani how to govern, and aftei a few years 
theie weie fiesh tioubles m Tuikey 
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CHAPTER XLMII 
THE INDIAN MUTINY 
( 1857 , 1858 ) 

1 Troubles in India — In the yeni nftei the 
Cimiean Wai was ended the attention of men ■was 
fi\ed on a countiy still faithei to the East than 
Tuihey In 1857 exactly a bundled yeais had 
passed smce Clive had uon the battle of Plassey 
The leligion of the Hmdoos, who foim a gieat part 
of the natives of India, teaches many thmgs -n-hich 
seem veiy stiange to Englishmen Among other 
thmgs they aie taught that they will be defiled if 
they eat any pait of a cow By this defilement they 
■will meet with much contempt fiom then fellows, 
and will sufier much aftei then death in anothei 
woild The bulk of the aimy m India was composed 
of Hmdoos, and it happened that an impioved iifle 
had lately been m\ented foi the use of the soldieis, 
and that the caitiidges used m this rifle lequned to 
be gi eased, m oidei that they might he lammed down 
easily mto the ban el The men believed that the 
giease used was made of the fat of cows, though this 
w as not 1 eally the case Thei e was, thei ef oi e, much 
suspicion and angiy feelmg among the native 
soldieis, and when ignoi ant men are suspicious and 
angiy they aie apt to hieak out mto deeds of un- 
leasonmg fuiy The dangei was the greatei be- 
cause a gieat many of the native prmces weie also 
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discontented These pimces governed states scat- 
teied about over India, though they veie not 
allowed to mahe wai with one anothei Many of 
them had governed veiy badly, had luined then 
subjects by haid taxation, and had spent the money 
they thus obtamed in vicious and iiotous livmg 
The English Government m India had mterfeied 
with some of these, and had dethioned them, an- 
nexmg then teiiitoiies to its own, and lulmg the 
people who had been then subjects by means of its 
own officeis The consequence was that some of the 
pimces who had been left m possession of authoiity 
thought that their turn w'ould come next, and that 
they too would be dethioned befoie long These 
men weie theiefoie ready to help agamst the 
English, if they thought that they had a chance of 
succeedmg 

2 The Outbreak of the Kutiny — The place at 
which the soldiers broke out mto open mutmy was 
Meeiut They fiied at then English officeis, killed 
some of them, and massacred such Enghshmen as 
they could meet with Then they made off foi 
Delhi At Delhi hved an old man whose ancestors 
had been the chiefs of the Mohammedans "^ho had 
once conquered India, and who had successively 
luled India under the title of the Great Mogul 
Then descendant was without power and authority, 
but ho V as allowed to In e m state, m a magnificent 
palace, and had a large allowance of money, to sup- 
port him m every luxuiy The mutmeeis placed 
him at then head, and called him the Empeioi of 
India Happily the Goveinor-Geneial of India was 
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Loid Camimg, George Canning’s son He know 
how to oppose the mutmeeis, and he sent foi a laige 
body of English tioops which happened to be on 
its way to Chuia Till they came ho must look to 
India itself foi help In the north-west of India lay 
the Pun 3 ab, a p^o^m,c6 recently conqneied, and the 
best English tioops weie there The Pimiab was 
go\ erned by Sn -Tohn Lawience, one of the best and 
w isasl of the English statesmen m India lie at once 
disaimed the Sepojs m the Punjab Then he sent 
foi th an aimy to besiege Delhi That arm}'’ w as not 
composed of Biitish tioops only The Sikhs, oi 
natives of the Pimjab, weio a fieice, waihke lace 
Not many yeais befoie thej had fought haid foi m- 
depondence Now they wcie leconciled to Biitish 
lule tluough the wise goveinment of Lawience and 
those who seived undei him They despised the 
natives of the plauis on the banks of the Ganges, 
and they weie eagei to seive agauist the mutineers 
Theyfoimeda gieat paitof thenim} which Lawience 
despatched to the siege of Delhi But though the 
Sikhs and the English alike fought well, Delhi was a 
laige city, and it was long before it could be taken 
3 Cawmpore — The mutmy spread to Lucknow 
Luclmow was the capital of Oudh, which had lately 
been annexed to the Biitish dominions The few 
Englishmen who w’eie m the town weie drnen mto 
an mclosed house and gioimds known as the 
Besidency, with then wives and children There 
they held out agamst the lagmg multitude outside 
till help might come Woise thmgs than this 
happened at Cawnpoie Theie were there about a 
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thousand British men, •n'omen, and children The 
old commander, Sir Hugh "Wheeler, thought that he 
might trust a native named Nana Sahib, vho hved 
neai, as Nana Sahib had been particularly friendly 
to him He did not know that Nana Sahib hated 
the whole British race, because the English Govern- 
ment had refused to acknowledge his right to an 
mheritance to which he laid claim Wheeler le- 
tned mto a hosintal round which was a low mud 
wall He had with him more than five hundred 
women and children and less than fire hundred 
men Nana Sahib airir ed, but he came not to help 
Wheelei, but to put himself at the head of the 
mutmeeis The mutmeeis agam and agam made a 
rush at the low mud wall Agam and agam they 
weie beaten off, but swarms of them w'eie fiimg 
all day, and many of the defenders fell under their 
bullets The poor women and children had to crouch 
for shelter under the waU, with no roof over their 
heads toguaid them from the sooichmg rays of the 
Indian sun There was but one well from which 
water could be drawn, and those who went to draw 
water there did it at the peril of their hres The 
mutmeeis took care to direct then bullets upon it, 
and many a man dropped slam or wounded as he 
strove to fetch a httle w'atei to cool the parched 
mouths of wife or child At last Nana Sahib, find- 
ing that he could not get m by force, offered to let 
the garrison go safely away if the hospital were sui- 
lendeied The offer was accepted, and all who still 
hr ed were taken down to the iirei and placed on 
board large boats, to float down the stream The 
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tieacherous mutineers nevei meant that they should 
escape mth then hves They gatheied on the bank, 
and shot them down Some of the women and 
childien who weie still alive weie earned to a house, 
wheie foi some days they weie kept alive The 
mmdeieis weie sent m, and they weie all massacied 
Then bodies were thrown mto the well fiom which 
theu bi others and husbands had sought for water 
m the days of the siege Of the w'hole number 
which had been with Wheelei at the begmnmg, only 
fom men escaped to tell the miserable tale 

4 Clemency Canning — It was no wonder that 
such news as this put all Englishmen m India mto 
a fiuy of wiath The tale was bad enough m itself, 
but even moie horrible thmgs weie told and beheved 
than any which i eally happened The talk was eveiy- 
wheie of revenge Even here m England, men 
whose lives were spent m deeds of kmdness could 
not lefiam theu tongues from utter mg words of 
cruelty, not merely callmg out for the death and 
destiuctiou of the actual muideieis, but of the popu- 
lations of whole cities, in which, as m Nmeveh of old, 
there were many thousand persons so young and mno- 
cent that they knew not then right hand from their 
left No wonder that Enghshmen m India were 
even fieicei still One man lemamed cool amidst 
the w^ild outcry LoidCannmg, Clemency Cannmg as 
he was called in derision by those who were askmg 
for blood, resolved that there should be piuiishment, 
but nothmg more, and that as fai as it was possible 
to make a distmction the innocent should not suffer 
with the guilty He boie the scorn of thousands 
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Let his name be held m honour It requires tiuer 
biavery to stand alone m lesisting a multitude eager 
to do evil, than it did to stand ready for death be- 
hmd the mud wall of Cawnpoie 

5. The Eecovery of Delhi and the Belief of Luck- 
now — Before long thmgs began to look better In 
the south of India there had been no mutmies At 
last Delhi was taken, and lemfoi cements began to 
arrne The Englishmen cooped up m Lucknow 
weie m desperate straits Su John Lawrence’s 
brother, the good and biave Sir Henry Lawrence, 
was slam Unless help could reach them, they would 
be obliged to sm render from want of food There 
would be another massacre like that at Cawnpoie 
As it was, the shot poured m amongst them, kilhng 
even the wounded m the hospitals Mmes exploded 
beneath the feet of the defenders, and the enemy 
rushed m lilie a tide With a desperate effort the 
enemy w'as driven out So it went on, day after 
day and veek after week Sickness and death were 
busy among the little band as well as the enemy’s 
shot Help was commg, though they knew it not 
Havelock, a brave pious soldier, who piayed, and 
taught his men to pray, as the Puritan soldiers did 
m the days of CiomweU, w^ashasteiimg to Lucknorv 
vith a small band, but one large enough for the pur- 
pose He had fought his way steadily on, when 
another soldier. Sir James Outiam, arrived Outiam 
was Havelock’s superior officer, and might have 
taken the command from him, but he was too 
honourable a soldier for that ‘ To you,’ he wrote 
to Havelock, ‘ shall be left the glory of relievmg 
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Lucknow, foi winch 3'ou have aheady stmggled so 
much I shall accomimnj'^ you, placmg mj’’ nuhtaiy 
seivice at youi disposal, should you phsase, and 
seiving undei you as a volunteei ’ This happj^ 
band of biotheis fought on to accomplish then 
mission of meicy In Lucknow it was knoivn that 
they weie on the way, but it was haid to believe 
that they would come m time At last the good 
news was told Some one had heaid the bagpiiies 
of the Highlandeis soundmg the pibioch — the music 
of then own countiy — beyond the lanks of the foe 
Havelock and Outiam weie theie mdeed; and the 
solely tiled gaiiison ,/as saved 

6 Sir Colm Campbell in Indii — Havelock had 
succouied the ganison of Lucknow, but he had not 
men enough to beat off the enemy, and he soon 
afteiwaids fell ill and died Befoie that, Sn Cohn 
Campbell, an old Scotch geneial, had been appomted 
Commandei-m-Chief m India Campbell had moie 
men at his disposal than Havelock had had Bit 
by bit Noithein India was leconqueied Theie weie 
teiiible punishments, and peace was at last lestoied 
The task of goveinmg Lidia w^as evenmoie difficult 
than it had been befoie Oui childien and giand- 
childien will be able to say how that task has been 
accomplished 
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CHAPTEE XLIX 

PKOIiI THE END OE THE INDIAN KHTINY 
TO THE PASSING OE THE SECOND 
EEEORM BILL 

(1858-18G7 ) 

1 Tie Reform Bills wlucli did not Pass — ^Before 
the Indian Mutiny was suppressed Lord Pakneiston’s 
mmistiy had come to an end Thei e was an attempt 
m Pans to murdei the Emperor Napoleon, and a 
foreigner hvmg m England was supposed to have 
had somethmg to do with the plot Whether he 
had or not, he was acqurtted by an English jury. 
On this the Eieneh grew very angry with England, 
and called on us to alter our laws No nation hkes 
to be told what ifc ought to do, and Loid Palmerston 
was charged with haimgbeen too civil to the French 
Government He was beaten m the House of 
Commons, and he resigned A Conservative Govern- 
ment took office, with Lord Derby at its head and 
Ml Disraeh as its leadei m the House of Commons 
This Mmistry did not last long For some years 
there had been a giowmg feehng amongst many of 
the statesmen on the Liberal side that theie ought 
to be a new Eefoim Bill, which would allow the 
woilung men to i ote, and several attempts had been 
made to get such a Bill passed But most people 
m the House of Commons did not caie about a 
Eeform Bill, and people outside the House did not 
care much about it either Their mmds were too 
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much taken up with other matters They had had 
the European i evolutions to thmk of Then had 
come the estabhshment of the Empne m France, 
and aftei that the Ciimean Wai and the Indian 
Mutmy Now that all these thmgs weie ovei, the 
Conseivatives thought that they would himg m a 
Eefoim Bill too, but they did not succeed any better 
than the othei pai ty The Liberals said that it was a 
bad Eefonn Bill, and beat them m the House of Com- 
mons Then theie was a new Parliament, and the 
new House of Commons declaied agamst them 
Loid Palmeiston became Piime Mmistei a second 
time He did not himself caie foi a Eefonn Bdl, 
but, as some of his colleagues did, he let them hi mg 
one m The new House of Commons did not care 
much moie about it than the old one had done, and 
so the Eefoim Bill came tonothmg, and as long as 
Loid Palmeiston hved no new one was bi ought m 
2 The French War m Italy — Peihaps theie was 
veiy little thought about the Eefoim Bill because 
eveiy one was eageily watchmg the thmgs that weie 
takmg place m Italy That countiy was cut up mto 
little states, and most of the dukes and kmgs vho 
luled m those states ruled agamst the wishes of 
then subjects The noith-east of Italy, from Milan 
to Venice, was governed by the Austiians, and 
Austiian aimies weie leady to maich to suppoit any 
of the longs or dukes agamst then ovn subjects 
No wondei that Itahans began to thmk that they 
would lather foim one nation, and be able to manage 
then own affaus, without bemg meddled with by the 
Austrians Biave men had long been formmg 
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schemes to set Italy fiee, but the Austiians weie 
too stiong for them, and for years nothmg \ras done 
In the year 1848, the year of tho European revolu- 
trons, Charles Albert, thekmg of Sardrnia, who ruled 
over the north-west of Italy, declared hrmself ready 
to fight for Italian mdependence He attached the 
Austrians, but the Austrians were too stiong for 
him, and he was beaten, and forced to resign his 
throne His son Victor Emmanuel, who succeeded 
him, longed for the day when he might cany out his 
father’s design At last m 1859, two years after the 
bieahmg out of the Indian mutmy, he was able to 
do what he wished Napoleon offered to help him. 
A French army, with the Emperor at its head, came 
mto Italy, and defeated the Austrians m the two great 
battles of Magenta and Solfeimo The Italians 
hoped that the Austrians would at last be driven 
out of Italy It was perhaps as v ell for them that 
thej’’ had to wait a little longer No one trusted 
Napoleon He thought it a very fine and noble 
thmg to help the Italians, but he wanted to get 
some advantage for himself The Prussians threat- 
ened to jom the Austrians, and the French made 
peace The country about Milan was given to 
Victor Emmanuel Venetia, as the country about 
Venice was called, was left to the Austrians 

3 The Kingdom of Italy — It was difficult to say 
what was to be done with the rest of Italy The 
Emperoi’s plan was that the dukes should lemam 
where they were, and live m a friendly way with 
Victor Emmanuel But the dukes had run away, 
and theu people did not want to have them back 
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The people asked that Vietoi Emmanuel should be 
then kmg, and so the cential pait of Italy was 
jomed to the noith-west Savoy and Nice had to 
be given to Fiance A yeai oi two latei the new 
kingdom had a fuithei meiease Gaiibaldi landed 
m Sicily with a thousand men, to attack the kmgdom 
of Naples The Kmg of Naples did not know how 
to make himself populai amongst his subjects, and 
his kmgdom fell like a house of caids Victoi Em- 
manuel now 1 uled m Naples as well as m Tuim 
The next question was whethei the dommions of 
the Pope weie to become pait of the new kmgdom 
Many Cathohcs fiom other nations, especially 
Fienchmen and Iiishmen, came to fight foi the Pope 
An Italian aimy attacked them and defeated them 
Eome itself and the countiy lound Eome was only 
saved to the Pope by the Fiench Empeioi, who m- 
sisted on keepmg a Fiench gariison at Eome 
Victoi Emmanuel luled ovei all Italy except ovei 
Eome and Venetia 

4 The Volunteers — The English Government 
had been veiy fiiendly to Italy all thiough these 
changes Most Englishmen weie glad to heai that 
theie was anothei mdependent nation m Emoiie, 
and they weie glad that, at all events, the French 
had not gamed any pait of Italy foi themselves In 
England theie was a gieat suspicion of the French 
Empeioi He had all soits of schemes m his head, 
and no one could tell what he was likely to do next 
Loid Palmeiston thought the best thmg to be done 
was to prepaie foi the woist Aheady, before Loid 
Palmeiston came mto office, young men engaged m 
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all kinds of employments liad offered to form volun- 
teei regiments, to be leady to resist mvasion if it 
came Every encomagement vas given to them, 
and the Eifle Volunteers weie established as a per- 
manent part of the British army 

6 The Commercial Treaty with Erance — In 
Palmerston’s mmistiy the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer , that IS to say, the mmisiei who had to 
male all arrangements about taxation, was Mr 
Gladstone Year after year he tried to cany out 
the V oik which Peel had left uncompleted, of im- 
piovmgthe system of taxation by lemovmg burden- 
some duties He did not like to see the giowmg 
iisk of a quarrel between England and Fiance, and 
be gladly forwarded a plan for mducmg the Empeioi 
of the French to agree to a commercial treaty, by 
vhich English goods should be admitted mto Fiance 
upon pa^^unent of no more than a low duty, and Fi ench 
vnies and other articles should be admitted m the 
same v ay mto England The ti eaty was ai i anged by 
Cobden, who went to Pans to talk it over with the 
Emperor He and Mi Gladstone hoped that if the 
two nations traded vifh one another more, they 
vould be less uiclmed to quanel 

6 The Civil War in Amenca — Whilst the treaty 
with Fiance was bemg made, events beyond the 
Atlantic diev the attention of everyone in Europe 
The United States of Amenca were divided mto two 
par ts In those of the South some millions of black 
slaves worked for then masters, mostly m pioduc ng 
sugar and cotton In the North there weie no 
slaves The free states flourished and mcieased m 
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wealth and population The slave states did not 
flouiish at all The slaveovuiei s thought they would 
he bettei off if they could go to fiesh soil fuithei 
west, and cany then slaves with them The fiee 
states declared that thej might keep then slaves 
wheie they weie aheady, but that thej’- should not 
take them anyw’here outside the slave states which 
aheady existed In 1860 theie was an election of 
a new Piesident, the office! who stands at the head 
of the Ameiican Eepuhhc foi foui yeais This time 
Abiaham Lmcoln was elected, a man who was de- 
teimmed not to allow the fiesh land outside the 
slavestates to be cultivated byslaves The Southern 
States declaied themselves mdependent, and formed 
a government of then own undei the name of the 
Confedeiate States TheNoithem States kept the 
old name of the United States, and lesolved that the 
Confederates should not be allowed to sepaiate A 
teiiible wai followed, which lasted foi foui yeais 
7 The Blockade EunnerB and the Privateers — 
English feelmg took difteient sides The uppei 
classes and the meichants weie mamly on the side 
of the South TheNoithem navy was stiong, and 
blockaded the poits of the South, to pi event any 
goods bemg earned m Many meichants m 
England fitted out quick steameis as blockade 
lunneis, to cany aims and powdei and shot and 
othei stoies to the Confedeiates In time the Con- 
fedeiates thought that it would be an excellent thmg 
if they could buy from then English fi lends aimed 
ships, and have them sent out fiom English poits 
The English merchants did as they were asked, took 
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fclie money, and sent out these ships to plundei and 
to hum the mei chant vessels of the United States 
One of the most famous of these vras the Alabama 
It did an enoimous amount of damage, for which 
England had afteiwaids to pay, as the English 
Ooveinment had not stopped the vessel’s sailmg, as 
it ought to hai e done 

8 The Cotton Famine — To one jiait of England 
the Ameiicnn War brought teiiible suffermg 
Masses of men m many of the laige towns m the 
1101 th depended foi their daily hiead upon makmg 
cotton goods The cotton used in this manufacture 
came at that time almost entirely from the Southern 
States Theie was no possibility of brmgmg it fi om 
those states, as the hlockading ships of the Noith 
would have stopped it on the way All that could 
be done was done to get togethei supplies of cotton 
horn Egypt and India aiidothei paits of the woild 
That which came from these souices was not nearly 
so good as the American cotton had been, and even 
of the bad cotton theie was not enough The cotton 
famine, as it was called, stopped the mills, or caused 
them to work at short time Thousands of persons 
leady to woilc to earn then livelihood weie thrown 
out of work through no fault of then own In many 
a house thei e v ei e w ant and hunger That want and 
hunger were nobly borne Not only veie the suf- 
ferers patient under then misfortune, but they were 
not to be tempted to speak evil of the Northern 
States, whose blockade was the cause of then miseiy 
They believed that the slaveowners of the South 
veie m the wrong, and that if the war went on long 
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enough tlio men of the North would wm, and that 
when they won they would setfiee the slaves The 
worhmg men of the north veie light Aftei four 
years of hai d-fought wai, the Noi th won the victory, 
and the slaves vere set fiee The English voilvmg 
man had done something for hunself without think- 
ing of himself at all He had shovn that he was 
capable of standing u]) foi that which he beliei ed to 
he a iighteous cause, howevei much ho might suftei 
thiough it It was impossible to deny to such 
men as these the lights of citizens They veie 
suiely worthy of having votes to send members to 
Pailiament to make the lavs, aftei shovmg that, 
uudei the most trymg circumstances, they knew 
how to obey the laws A Pailiamentaiy Picfoim 
which should leach them could not now be long m 
coming 

9 The Last Days of Lord Palmerston ^ — It vas 
well luiown that Loid Palmoiston would not hear of 
Parhamentary Beform Mi Gladstone, hovevei, 
declai ed in its favoui , and Mi Gladstone v as likely 
to ha\e gieat influence soon In 1865 a nev Pai- 
liament was elected Befoie it met Loid Palmeiston 
died He was eighty 3'^eais of age, and kept busk 
and active to the last He vas the most populai 
manm England, alvaj’-scheeiy, and leady to speak 
a fiiendly woid to eveiy one But theie was voik 
now to be done which needed the hands of j^oungei 
men 

10 The Ministry of Earl Russell — The successoi 
of Lord Palmeiston was not a young man Eail 
Bussell, who had once been the Loid John Bussell 
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Tvho liad advocated Paiiiamentary Eefoim not long 
aftei the Battle of Wateiloowas fought, and Tvho had 
had much to do with the fiist Eeform Bill, became 
PiimeMinistei, to advocate a second Eefoim Bill, the 
object of which would be to give votes to the woik- 
mg men, as the fiist Eeform Bill had given votes to 
the tiadesmen Mr Gladstone was the chief jieison 
m the House of Commons A Eeform Bill was 
pioposed, but the House of Commons did not care 
about it, and would not have it The Ministers at 
once lesigned office They thought that it was so 
important to lefoim Parliament that they would 
not keep in office unless they could do this Lord 
Palmeiston had stayed m office aftei pioposing a 
Eefoim Bill, but they caied about lefoim, and Loid 
Palmeiston did not 

11 The Conservative Ministry and the Second 
Eeform Bill — A Conseivative Mmistiy came mto 
office The Prime Mmistei was Loid Dei by, but 
the most important inmistei was Ml Disiaeli All 
at once it appeared that though the greater numbei 
of tlie members of tlie House of Commons did not 
caie about Eefonu, the woikmg men did There 
weie meetmgsheld in difteient parts of the country 
in its favour In London a large body of men made 
up then mmds to hold a meetmg m Hyde Park, to 
make speeches about Eefoim The Government 
tiled to shut them out They broke down the rail- 
mgs and held then meeting The Government 
fomid out that it had no light to shut them out 
Ml Disiaeli saw that the woikmg men weie nowm 
earnest, and that thev weie determmed to have 
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leform He deteimmed to be the peison to give it 
to them ^^Tien Parliament met he piesented a 
Eefoim Bill, v’hich did not satisfy anybody TVhen 
that would not do he presented anothei Eefoim Bill, 
which vas accepted When it became law eveiyone 
who had a house of hisomi m a town of any size had 
the light of \otmg, and almost exeryone who Iwed 
m the countiy who had a house which was at least of 
a moderate size The woilving men had got what 
they wanted They xxould nov be consulted on 
the makmg of the laxvs 


CHAPTBE L 

FEOM THE PASSING OP THE SECOND EEFOEM 
BILL TO THE END OP LOED BEACONS- 
PIELD’S MINISTEY 

(1867-1880 ) 

1 Irish Troubles — The 3’^eai m vhicli the Ee 
foim Bill x\as passed xxas one of trouble m Ireland 
An association xxas foimed, tho members of which 
were known as Fenians, for the purpose of sepaiat- 
mg Ireland from England This association had 
many friends m America, where many lush were 
In mg An attempt was made to use m msmiec- 
tiou m Ireland itself The msuiiectioii xvas not 
likely to succeed, as the lush had scarcely any aims, 
and no disciplme It happened that when the 
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lush collected in the hills it began to snow, and 
they were unable to lemain m the open countiy 
The attempt was easily put down At Manchestei 
some Fenian piisoners were bemg earned m a piison 
van, when some Irishmen lushed at the van, to set 
them flee A shot was fired, and a policeman was 
killed Some of the Irishmen wei e tried for murder, 
and hanged 

2 The Irish Church and the Gladstone hlmistry 
— These things had a great effect on many of the 
Liberals, and especially on Mr Gladstone He 
thought that it was not enough to keep the Irish 
down by force, and that it would be right to find out 
whether the Irish had anything to complam of, in 
Older that it might be remedied The first thing 
which he proposed to do was to take away the m- 
come of the Protestant Church The greater part of 
the Irish people were Catholics, and had to support 
their priests out of then own pockets, whilst the 
Protestant clergy were paid by money which the law 
required Irishmen to pay, whatever then religion 
might be, and were also treated with more honour 
by the Government than the Catholic priests were, 
as if then Church had been the Church of the 
country Mr Gladstone proposed to put an end 
to this, and to allow both the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant clergy to be paid voluntarily by then own 
congregations Mr Disraeli, who was now Prime 
Mmistei, as Lord Derby had become too ill to attend 
to busmess, obiected to this, but the House of 
Commons agreed with Mr Gladstone Parliament 
was dissolved, and the new Parliament was on 
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Mr Gladstone’s side He therefore became Piime 
Mmistei 

3 The Irish Church Act and the Irish Land Act 
— The hist thmg that the new mmistry did was to 
pass a law to take away the money fiom the lush 
Protestant Church The next thmg that it did was 
to pass a law about lush Land, and to tiy to do what 
was just between landloids and tenants Some 
yeais afterwards there weie gieat complamts m 
L eland that enough had not been done But, at 
all events, the law was an honest attempt to remedy 
what was wrong 

4 The Education Act — Many changes too weie 
made m England The greatest of these was the 
mtroduction of a new system of education Eoi 
many yeais the Government had been enabled by 
Paihament to do moie and moie for education It 
had given large sums of money toceitam Societies, 
which subsciibed money to pay for schools on condi- 
tion that the children were properly educated A 
law was now made to enable the people who lived m 
a district to set up a school to be paid for by them- 
selves These schools, which are known as Board 
Schools, would teach a great many children who 
had not been taught by the Societies Parents too, 
who neglected to send their children to school, weie 
to be made to do so 

5 The Ballot Act — Another new thmg was the 
mti oduction of votmg by ballot at elections Befoi e 
this, every man who voted had to give his vote 
openly, and many persons were afrard to vote as 
they thought right for fear of ofiendmg either then 
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employeis oi the peoiDle amongst whom they lived 
Now no one Imows how they vote It was thought at 
the time that the ballot would prevent voteis from 
taking biibes This, however, has not been the case, 
and V e can only hope that men will some day be 
ashamed of talmig money foi then vote Not much 
moie than a hundred yeais ago noblemen and 
gentlemen toolc money or somethmg that waswoith 
money foi then vote m Parliament, and perhaps a 
bundled yeais hence some wiitei will be able to 
speak of it as a wondeiful thing that theie had been 
a tune when some people took money foi then votes 
at elections 

6 The Franco-GeimanWai — Whilst these thmgs 
weie bemg done m England, great events weie taking 
place on the Contment In 1866 theie had been a 
ivai between Piussia and Austria, m which Prussia 
was completely successful Italy had helped Pi ussia, 
and obtamed the coimtiy about Venice at the end 
of the ^Yal, so that Austria was now entuely excluded 
from Italy The Eieuch giew extremely jealous of 
Prussia, and in 1870 the Emperor Napoleon picked 
a quarrel with the Kmg of Prussia In the wai 
which followed, all Germany took part with Prussia 
The Germans mvaded France, and defeated the 
Flench armies m several gieat battles The Em- 
peror Napoleon was taken prisoner, and France agam 
became a Eepublic Then siege was laid to Pans 
After bearing much hardship, the great city was 
starved out and surrendered France had to give 
up some of her provmces The Kmg of Prussia 
became the German Emperor and the little States 
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of Geimany united together to foim the Geiman 
Empiie The Italians, too, took possession of Home, 
and there was now at last a United Italy imdei one 
lung 

7 The End of the Eirst Gladstone Ministry — 
At home the Gladstone Mmistiy had been veiy busy. 
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and, as often happens, people got tiied of seemg so 
many changes made Even some who had suppoi ted 
the Mmistiy weie dissatisfied with its conduct, and 
when, in 1874, a new Pailiament was elected, it had 
a laigeConseivativemajoiity Mi Disiaeli became 
Pimie Mmistei, and lemained m office foi six yeais 
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8 Ml Disraeli’s Muustiy and the Turkish Dis- 
turbances — Aftei some time theie i^eie fiesli 
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tioubles m Tuikey Some of the Chi istian inhabi- 
tants lose agamst then oppiessois, and m one place 
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the Turlvs inassaciccl nion, vomon, and cliiklren 
The Euiopoan States sent nmlmssadors to Conston- 
tmople, to Bee ^^hai cotild he done, but though 
they ga^e bomo good advice to the Sultan, the 
Sultan, as is alva}S the case, i of used to take it 
All the States except Eubsi.i thought there vas no 
moie to bo done Ihissia dcclaied var against the 
Sultan, to inako him do uhat he had heen adMsed 
to do The wai lasted about a ^ car The Russians 
had gloat difficulties, and lost a great mimbei of 
men, but in tbc end they beat the Turks tboroughh 
They made a tieaty with the Sultan, by yhich a 
great pait of the pio\inces of Tinkov in Eiiiopo 
was taken auay fioru the Sultan and gnen to the 
people yho lived in them Mi Dismeh, vho had 
nowbecoraoEailof Beaconsfiold, thought that Eu=sia 
would make the people in these provinces obe^ its 
oideis, and vould in this way become toopoveiful 
He and the English Go\ ernraent msisted that Eussia 
should consult the othei Euioi^ean States and make 
anei^ tieaU, and he waspiopaicdtogoto vai if this 
veie not done This mado him ^el■v populai in 
England, though theieveiemany peoplewhodid not 
V isli to have a v ai v itli Eussia At last Russia ga\ e 
vay, and the difioiont States sent Ambassadois to 
Beilm, vhoie a new tieaty was diawn up, l\y vhich, 
though many of the Cluistian peoples veie set fiee, 
some, who had been taken away fiom imdei the lule 
of the Sultan by the Russian tieaty, weie placed 
iindei it again Theie liave been more tioubles 
smee, and they aie not likely to end as long as the 
Sultan contmues to lule, because it does not seem 
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possible to teach him to govern well, oi to make him 
care to learn 

9 The End of the Conservative Ministry — Aftei 
this there were wars m other parts of the world 
Theie vas another mvasion of Afghanistan and a 
wai m Zululand In 1880 there was agam a new 
Paihament This time the people thought that the 
Conseivative mmistiy was too fond of var, and the 
new Parliament had a large Liberal majority Mi 
Gladstone became Piime Mmistei a second time 
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CHAPTER LI 

THE SECOND GLADSTONE AND THE FIRST 
SALISBURY MINISTRY 

1 Componsation for Disturbance — The ntlonliou 
of lhono^^ Mmisli} was fust directed lo tiie disputes 
^\hlcll had aiisen hetueon laiidloids and tenants 
in Iieland Theie liad been bad seasons, and 
many of the tenants ^\elc unable to pa} then lent 
Consequently a nuinbei of them ^\eio e\ictod, or 
tinned out of their holdings This caused a gieal 
deal of ill-feehng amongst the tenants because it 
■was by them and not by the landloids that the 
giound had been iuipio\cd, sothatan OMcted tenant 
lost not only yhat yas not his, but also yhat had 
been made yaluablo by his oyn industry IMi 
Foister, whoyas lush Secietaiy mthenoy Go^eln- 
ment, desired to bung m a Bill to altei the lay in 
favoui of the tenants, but tlieie was no tune to con- 
sider so diflicult a Bubiect at once, and he contented 
himself y ith bunging in one lo giant compensation 
for disturbance — that is to say, to compel the land- 
loids to giye something to tenants CMcted through 
no fault of then own The Bill was, hoy e\ei, tin oyn 
out m the House of Loids, and Mi Foister and the 
Ooveinmenthad, theiefoie, to keep oidei m Leland 
dmmg the wmtei without being able to lemedy 
giieyances which they acluiowledged to exist They 
uiged landloids to be meiciful, but consideied it to 
be their duty to suppoi t them in enfoicmg their legal 
lights Though the gieat majority of the lush land- 
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lords weie leady to be meiciful, theie were some who 
were deteimmed to evict tenants who could not or 
would not pay then rents 

2 The Government and the Land League — At this 
time there were m the House of Commons a ceitam 
numbei of lush members who were called Home 
Eulers, because they thought that Irish difficulties 
would nevei be leally at an end until there was 
a Parliament meetmg ‘ at home ’ m Ireland to make 
laws m matteis concemmg that country, and thrs 
party was led by Mr Parnell Mr Parnell took up 
the cause of the tenants, advising them to set them- 
selves not only agamst evictmg landlords, but against 
any of themselves who took a farm from which a 
tenant had been evicted In accordance with this 
advice was established a system known as boycottmg, 
from a certain Captain Boycott who was its first 
obiect The obnoxious person who took the farm or 
who had anj’-thing to do with his takmg it w'as 
shurmed by his neighbours No one would speak to 
him, buy airytlimg from him, or sell anythmg to 
him The neighbours were mstructed when to do 
this by the Land League, a society having branches 
m almost every part of Ireland, and before long to 
boycotting w^eie added murder and violence In 
many parts of Ireland there was a perfect reign of 
tenor Poor men whose crime w'as to have taken 
farms fiom which tenants had been evicted, or even 
sunply to liave paid then rents, were shot at or 
nieicilessly ui]uied Unoffendmg cattle belonging 
to such persons were killed or tortured The 
Government, behevmg all this to be the work of a 
few ruffians, passed an Act m 1881 for the protection 
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of life, giving tliempoiveis to shut up in piison any 
man they suspected, without bimgmg him to tiial 

3 The Irish Land Act — At the same time they 
passed a Land Act, m aceoi dance with which the 
lents payable m L eland were to be settled by Com- 
missioneis appomted by the State, and givmg othei 
advantages to the tenant Mi Painell thought that 
even this did not do enough for the tenant, and he ad- 
vised the tenants not to ask for the settlement of then 
1 ents till a few cases had been put before the Commis- 
sioneis, to see whether they would decide faiily oi 
not The Government thought that his mtention was 
to pi event the tenants frombenefitmgby theAet,and 
they shut him up m piison to keep him out of the 
way till the advantages of the Act should be known 

4 Gradual Appeasement in Ireland. — In 1882 
Ml Parnell made an overture to the Government 
If he were liberated, and an Act passed to give 
further help to the tenants, he would do his utmost 
to put down crime The offer was accepted by the 
Government, but Mi Foistei, thmkmg it improper 
to make terms with a man whom he thought to 
have been the mam cause of the mischief, resigned 
the office of lush Secretary His successor. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, had no sooner visited Ireland 
than he and another official. Mi Buike, were mur- 
dered m open dayhght After this a new Act was 
liassed to make it easiei to repress crime, whilst 
another Act was passed on behalf of the tenants 
Gradually the condition of L eland improved So 
much had been done foi the tenants that a feehng 
of satisfaction mcreased amongst them, and the 
number of crimes committed rapidly dimmished 
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5 Invasion of Egypt— In 1882 an Egyptian 
of&cei named Arabi, with the help of the aimy, got 
all the powei m the country into his hands, and 
left Tewfih, who was the Khedive oi governoi of 
Egypt, without any authoiity at all Some people 
m Europe were afraid lest theie might be a mas- 
sacie of Chiistians in the East unless Aiabi weie put 
down, and otheis, who had lent money to the Egyp- 
tian Government, weie afiaid lest they should not 
get it back Thoie was much talk of puttmg Aiabi 
doivn, and at last the Enghsh Government did it 
Alevandiia was attacked and taken, and a battle was 
fought at Tel-el-Kebii, m which Aiabi was defeated 
He was tianspoited to Ceylon, and Tewfik’s govern- 
ment was 1 e-estabhshed Tewfik was, however, not 
powei ful enough to rule without the assistance of 
the Enghsh, and the English soldiers have lemamed 
ill Egypt ever smce, whilst English advisers have 
helped Tewfili and his successor, Abbas, to unpiove 
the condition of the people 

6 The Soudan and the Ilahdi — The pai t of Africa 
to the south of Egypt is commonly known as the 
Soudan, oi the country of the blacks It had 
foimeily been luled by the Egyiitian Government, 
but it had recently been undei the power of a man 
who gave himself out as the Malidi, oi the prophet 
who was to le-establish the Mahomedan religion m 
its greatness and purity In 1883 he destroyed a 
whole aimj'’ sent aganist him undei Hicks Pasha, 
an Englishman in the Egyptian service, and the 
Enghsh Goveininent advised Tewfik not to attempt 
to reconquer the Soudan 
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7 Gordon and the Soudan — In different paits of 
the Soudan iheie still lemamed Egyptian gaiiisons, 
and it v.as thought in England that if the Mahdi 
conquered them he would massacie every man, 
woman, and child m them English people were 
therefore most anxious to save them, though it vas 
diflicult to reach them without a very large army, 
and also difficult to send a large army mto so hot a 
country General Gordon offered to try whether he 
could not save the garrisons without any army at 
all He uas a fine soldier, and a man who never 
spared himself when he thought it possible to do 
good to his follow- Cl eatuies He had at one time 
governed the Soudan well and 3 ustly, and had been 
reverenced by the people as one who had saved them 
from misery In 1884 he went almost alone to 
Khartoum, the chief city of the Soudan It soon 
appeared that he was not strong enough to over- 
power the Mahdi The English Government hesi- 
tated before thej’ sent an army to relieve him, and 
when at last the army approached Khartoum, a 
treacherous native opened the gates The follouers 
of the Mahdi poured in, Gordon was mmdeied, and 
the English army was obliged to retreat without 
saving anyone It had come too late 

8 The Third Eeform Act — In consequence of its 
failure to relieve Gordon the Government became 
very unpopular m England Before it reached its 
end it was able to agree with the Conserv^atives 
about a thud Befoim Act The country was divided 
mto districts, each of wdiich returned a single member, 
and the franchise in the counties was lowered to the 
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same level as that at which it stood in the boioughs 
In this way theagiicultuial lahouieis and the aiti- 
sans who lived outside boiough-tov ns acqiiii ed a vote 
In 1885 the Government v as turned out of office, and 
was succeeded by a Conseivative Goi ernment under 
Loid Salishuiy 

9 The PirstSahshury Ministry — ThenewGovein- 
ment had to considei v hat it v ould do about Ii eland 
The time duiiug vhich the lav passed by the Glad- 
stone Government for the lepicssion of ciime in Iie- 
land vas m foice vas nov about to evpiie, and the 
Government decided not to ask Paihament to lenev 
it, as they hoped to he able to go\ ein Ii eland vilh- 
out it The lush Home Euleis, vhose leadei was 
Ml Painell, veio pleased vith this, and had hopes 
that, even if the Government did not agiee to grant 
all they wanted, it would at least appioio of some 
plan by which the aftaiis of Ii eland should be settled, 
moie than had hithoito been the case, m Ii eland 
itself Undei these ciicumstances, Pailiament vas 
dissolved, and at the elections vhich folloved most 
Ii ishmen who lived in England and had votes voted 
foi the Conseivative candidates 

10 Fall of the Sahsbury Mimstry — The lesult 
of the elections was that the Libeials held exactly 
one-half of the seats m the nev Pailiament, the 
othei half being filled by Conseivatives and lush 
Home Puleis When Pailiamentmot eaily in 1886 
the Government abandoned any thought of malong 
fi lends of the Iiish, and proposed to bung m a new 
Bill foi the suppression of ciime m Ireland Before 
they had time to do this they weie defeated on 
another question, and at once resigned 
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CHAPTEB LH 

THE STRUGGLE EOR HOME RULE. 

1 The Third Gladstone Ministry and the Home 
Rule Bill — Ml Gladstone foi a tliud time foimed 
a Mmistiy, and soon afteiwaids proposed a Home 
Buie Bill to Pailiameut Theie was to be a separate 
Pailiament sitting m Dublm to make laws foi Ire- 
land on all subjects not specially forbidden Such 
subjects were only to bo treated of by the Biitish 
Pailiament, in which, howevei, no lush membeis 
would be allowed to sit Some time latei Mi Glad- 
stone pioposed a Land Bill, offer mg to buy the 
estates of lush landlords who weie afraid lest then 
property would be injured if an Irish Parliament 
were to make laws about it Poi this pm pose 
50,000,000? were to be borrowed by the Biitish 
State, and this sum was to be gradually repaid by 
the lush tenants to whom the estates were to be 
sold 

2 The Home Rule Bill rejected — The opposition 
to the Land Bill was veiy general, as many jieople 
thought that the money borrowed would not be 
lepard Those u ho disliked the Home Rule Bill 
did so on different grounds Some thought that 
the Irish were not fit to manage then own affairs , 
others that the Eomaii Catholics, bemg in a majority 
in Ireland, would oppress the Protestants , others 
that the supremacy of the British Parliament was 
not sufficieutly secured, whilst there were many 

n n 2 
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■whO; though they "weie satisfied in these matteis, 
objected to the exclusion of Iiishmembeis fiom the 
Biitish Pailiainent, on the giound that if lush lepre- 
sentatives did not take j)ait in discussing matteis 
of common mteiest, such as foieign affans and the 
mamtenance of the aimy and navy, it would be 
impossible foi the Biitish Government to speak in 
the name of all the thiee kmgdoms In the end, 
nmety-foui Libeials jouied the Conseivatives m 
votmg agamst the Bill, which was consequently 
lejected Paihament was dissolved, but the new 
Pailiament contained a majoiity hostile to the Home 
Eule Bill, and Mi Gladstone at once lesigned 

3 The Second Sahsbury Mimstry — Loid Salis- 
buiy letuined to office as Piime Mmistei The 
majoiity which suppoitedhimwas composed partly 
of Conseivatives, partly of Libeials who disapproved 
of the Home Eule Bill, and were consequentlj'^ styled 
Dissentient Liberals, oi Liberal Unionists None 
of these, however, entered the Mmistiy 

4 Pohcy of the Sahsbury Govenunent — Foi some 
time there was some doubt what the pohcy of the 
Salisbury Government would be A very energetic 
but impulsive man, Lord Eandolph Churchill, was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons Lord Eandolph, whilst opposing 
Home Eule, was m favour of giantmg local govern- 
ment to Ireland to the same extent as it existed m 
England, and generally ajipioved of consideiable 
reforms both m that country and m Gieat Biitam 
itself Such plans, however, could hardly becaiiied 
out unless there were qmet times m Ireland, and it 
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unfortunately happened that the prices of farm pro- 
duce had fallen considerably since rents had been 
fixed for fifteen years by Mr Gladstone’s Act in 1881 
The result rvas that in 1886 farmers "u^eie often 
unable to pay the rents which had been qmte fan 
five years before Mr Parnell proposed to enable 
poor tenants to obtain a reduction of rent The 
Government persuaded the House of Commons to 
reject thisjrioposal, but before the Government had 
decided what was to be done by themselves, Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned ofiice,bemg dissatisfied 
with the large expenditure on the army and navy, 
and also with the general course which the Govern- 
ment was by that time talong 

5 The Plan of Campaign and the Crimes Act — 
Troubles, m fact, were again begmnmg m Ireland 
A large number of landlords reduced the rents of 
then tenants, but there were some who refused to 
do so, and attempted to force then tenants to pay 
rent m full The leadeis of the lush party proposed 
to these tenants to adopt what was called ‘ The 
Plan of Campaign ’ They were to offer a reduced 
rent to then landlords, and if it was refused, to 
paj’- it over to persons appomted for the purpose, 
to be used for the benefit of evicted tenants The 
Government seemg that this scheme left it to the 
tenants and then friends to decide what rents they 
were to pay, brought m and passed a Crimes Act, 
of which the principal pioxision was that offences 
connected with attempts of tenants to keep land on 
which rents had not been paid, mcluding mcite- 
ments to tenants to do so, were to be tried by two 
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magiBfaales ■without the help of a juiy This Act 
■was accompanied by a Land Act mtended to enable 
the tenant to obtam leduction of rent in a legal 'uay, 
hut it was said by the lush members that m many 
cases this offei uould he of htlle oi no benefit 

6 Coercion, m Ireland — Foi some time the 
Climes Act pioduced pamful lesults m Iieland 
Tenants lefused to give up then holdmgs except 
when foice ■yas employed Meetmgs in suppoit of 
the tenants •v\eie piohilnled, and those who uiged 
them to lesist oi comhme— m many cases lush 
memheis of Pailiament — weie put ui piison 

7 The Pigott Foigeries — In Pailiament these 
things caused a hiltei feelmg between the t'vio 
paities, which was all the iiioie bitter because the 
Consei vatives and then allies helie\ ed that they had 
pi oof that Ml Painell had gi\ en Ins approval to the 
muideisof Lord Fiedeiick Cavendish and Mi Bmke 
m 1882, and that the Liberals vho blamed the 
Climes Bill were suppoitmg men who adiocated 
assassination This chaige was sujiposed to he 
liioved by a lettei ascribed by The Tnnes to Mi 
Painell, which if it liad been really written by him 
would have left no doubt as to the truth of the accu- 
sation In the end, however, it was shown that the 
lettei had been forged bj a rascal named Pigott, and 
that Ml Painell w'as entnely free from blame 

8 Local Government and Fiee Education — As 
far as Great Biitaui was concerned, the Goi emment 
earned two excellent measures It established 
County Councils, and gave free education m elemen- 
tai'y schools 
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9 The End of the Ministry, — It was, howevei, 
on Ii eland that the eyes of pohticians weie mainly 
set The discoveiy of the Pigott forgeiies had 
made many men distiust othei things said agamst 
the lush , hut, on the othei hand, the lush mem- 
heis weie vteahened by divisions m their own 
lanhs Ml Painell so misconducted himself m 
piivate life as to make it unlikely that theie would 
continue to be enthusiasm in Gieat Biitam foi 
a cause of which he was the leadei, and a split 
took place m the lush paity, a mmoiity contmu- 
ing to suppoit him, whilst a majoiity deposed him 
fiom the position of leadei Undei these circum- 
stances a geneial election was held m 1892 The 
result was that the Goi einment was defeated, and 
JIi Gladstone foi the fourth time became Prime 
Mmistei 

10 The Gladstone-Eosebery Mimstry — In 1893, 
accoidmgly, the new Ministry brought m a second 
Home Piule Bill, vhich was earned through the 
House of Commons, but rejected by the House of 
Lords They then, mstead of dissolving Parliament, 
resolved to proceed with other measures which they 
expected to be popular in England, so as to obtam 
geneial suppoit for the Mmistiy — a suppoit the 
more needed as then majority at the outset was 
not a large one Before they had accomplished the 
task. Ml Gladstone resigned on account of his great 
age, and was succeeded by the Eail of Posebeiy 
"^^hen m 1895 the Mmistiy vas defeated m the 
House of Commons, it was also defeated at a gene- 
ral election, its opponents havmg the enoimous 
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majoiity of 150 A thud Salisbuiy Ministry was ac- 
cordingly f 01 mod, m -which the Dissentient Liberals 
tooh then pait 


GHAPTEE LIII 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

(1894-1901 ) 

1 The Armenian Massacres — The thn d Sahsbuiy 
Ministiy, -which came into office m 1895, -was less 
remarkable foi its domestic legislation than foi the 
difficulties in foreign and colonial politics -which 
it had to encountei Its first difficulty arose m 
consequence of brutal massacies of Armenians by 
the Turks m 1894, before the Mmistiy took office 
The Biitish people and its Government ere anxious 
either to compel the Sultan to abstam from 
murdermg his Christian subjects, oi to punish him 
and his officers for then evil deeds Great Biitam, 
ho-wevei, is only one out of six great European 
Powers — the other five bemg Fiance, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy — and the most important 
of those Powers were, for various reasons, deter- 
mined not to interfere and not to allow any other 
Power to mteifeie Lord Salisbury was consequently 
unable to see right done, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment was left alone 

2 Crete — Unfortunate as this result was, it at 
least strengthened the idea that no one great 
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Power can act alone m matteis directly concerning 
Europe as a whole, and that action can only be 
taken when theie is an agreement between the six 
great Powers The necessity of reaching agree- 
ment, luiown as the concert of Europe, leaves 
many things undone that ought to be done, and 
consumes a great deal of time m discussion, before 
the SIX Powers can stiike out a Ime which all of 
them w’lll consent to act on , hut it is better than 
gomg to war, in the old fashion, when disputes 
aiise, and it is almost ceitam that m the future 
the concert of Europe will be more powerful than it is 
now to settle difficult questions One of these 
questions arose m Crete, vheie the Christians 
had risen m 1894 agamst the oppression of the 
Turks In 1897 the Greek Government sent some 
men to help the msurgents, hopmg that the island 
would he annexed to Greece Lord Salisbury pro- 
posed that Ciete should not be given to Greece, but 
that it should, on the other hand, be allowed to 
manage its own affans, though lemammg, mname, 
subiect to the Sultan Though this plan was ac- 
cepted by the other Powers, the Greeks not onty 
refused to withdraw then men, but actually opened 
war agamst the Turks on the contment They were, 
bower ei, badly beaten, and, though the Powers did 
not allow the Turks to gam much by then vie tor 
the Greek Goveruament withdrew then men from 
Crete, after which the Powers took the matter m 
hand In 1898 rt was settled that the rsland 
should be governed by Prince George, a younger 
son of the Krng of Greece, and, though it was 
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still to be consideied subject to tbe Sultan, was 
in leality to be an independent State Since that 
tune matteiB have gone veil, and peace and ordei 
have pievailed As long as the Sultan luled the 
^Mohammedans in Ciete weie allowed to oppiess 
the Chiistians Undei Pimce George the Chiis- 
tiaus do not even attempt to oppiess the Moham- 
medans 

3 The Ee-conquest of the Soudan — Smce Goi don's 
death the Soudan had been given ovei to slaughtei 
and eveiy kmd of oppiession The Mahdi, who 
claimed to be a piophet, died, but was succeeded 
by Abdallah, who boie the title of Khalifa, that is 
to say, the piophet’s lepiesentative The mhabi- 
tants of whole distiicts foimeily populous weie 
massacied, and lands once cultivated weie turned into 
deseits Moreover, the Khalifa held it to be a ser- 
vice to God to invade Egypt and destroy, not only 
the British troops, but also Egyptians, who, though 
Mohammedans like himself, did not acknowledge 
the Mahdi as a piophet of God In the meanwhile 
the Egyptian army of the Khedive had been dis- 
ciplmed under British officers, and the soldiers 
bemg well paid and well treated, were ready to 
fight instead of lunnmg away, as had been then 
habit when they had been dragged to serve agamst 
then wills and beaten and cheated by then officers 
Such had been the case while they were still under 
a merely Egyptian Government It was therefore 
decided that the army should advance slowly south- 
wards The advance began m 1896, and was not 
completed till 1898, when an army formed of British 
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and Egyptian legiments, undei Kitcbenei, defeated 
the Khalifa at Omduiman, and took possession of 
the countiy on both banks of the Nile in the name 
of the Khedive, Abbas II Not long afteiivaids the 
Khahfa was pursued and killed, and the woik of 
lestoiing piospeiity to the Soudan has been 
slowly hut suiely piogiessing evei smce 

4 Venezuela. — Whilst this was going on a 
dangei of wai sprang up in anothei quaitei Foi 
many yeais a dispute had been gomg on with the 
Eepubhc of A^euezuela, m South America, about the 
boundary between that State and the colony of 
British Guiana Towards the end of 1895 the 
American Government lequned Great Biitam, with 
thieats, to submit the question to arbitration, on 
the ground that the United States had the right to 
mteifeie m disputes on the American contment, 
and that Great Biitam appeared to be tiymg to 
enlarge her possessions m America at the expense of 
Venezuela Though the Biitish Government refused 
to admit this, it ultimately agreed to accept arbitra- 
tion, with the result that Great Biitam obtamed m 
1899 almost all the teiiitoiy she had claimed 

5 China — In 1894-5 China had been thoroughly 
defeated by Japan, and after the war was ovei 
some of the European Powers believed Chma to 
be so weak that thej’’ might take from her any 
portion of her teiritoiy they desired to have 
Russia took for her share Port Arthur, which 
would seive her as an ice-fiee port m which to lieep 
her ships of war, and declared that no other State 
should meddle m Manchuria , Germany seized Kiao 
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Chau , and Gieat Biitamtoolc possession of Wei-hai- 
"Wei and extended hei temtoiy on the mainland op- 
posite Hong Kong The Chmese natiually lesented 
thistieatment, and showed then lesentmentin a cruel 
and haihaious way A society whose memheis weie 
Imown as Boxeis arose, and declaied against toleia- 
tmg foieigneis, oi suppoiteis of foieigneis, on the 
soil of China Thousands of Chmese Chiistians 
weie biutally muideied, and laige numbers of 
European missionaries shared then fate An attack 
was made on the European ambassadors at Pekm, 
and the German ambassador was murdered m the 
street Then siege was laid to the British Legation, 
m which the ambassadors of the other Powers, with 
then families and followers, had taken refuge The 
conceit of Europe was agam set at work, and was 
lomedby the Americans and Japanese Acomposite 
army, composed of the soldiers of many nations, was 
sent to Chma, and before the end of 1900 Pelon 
was taken and the ambassadors, who had made a 
steady and piolonged defence, were set at liberty 
Before the end of 1901 terms of peace were arranged, 
though there is reason to fear that the real Chmese 
question has not yet been settled 


CHAPTEK LIV 

CANADA, AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

1 A Change of Peeling — Busy as the Sahsbuiy 
Government had been with foreign difficulties, it was 
no less concerned with questions belonging to the 
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colonies A cliange o£ feeling m Great Biilam 
towaids hei colonial dependencies had, mdeed, been 
in steady giowth long before Loid Salisbuiy and 
his colleagues came into office In the eaily paifc 
of the nineteenth eentuiy colonies weie lalued 
eithei because — like the West Lidia Islands — they 
pioduced sugai, oi because — hke the Cape of Good 
Hope — they possessed ports m wdiich Biitish fleets 
could anchoi safely in time of ai Smce those days 
Biitisli emigiants had crossed the seas m laige 
numbeis, and the intioduction of fast ocean 
steameis, by making quick and constant coiie- 
spondence possible, had bi ought those who left 
then homes into closer lelationship with their 
lundied lemainmg at home than had been attam- 
able at an eailiei date Foi some time, indeed, 
statesmen at home failed to lealise the impoitance 
of what was talaiig iilace, many of them weie 
m the habit of tallong as if it was cei tarn that some 
day 01 othei the colonies would desiie to establish 
themselves as mdependent nations, whilst some of 
them weie even accustomed to speak as if the 
separation they expected would be a happy lelief 
foi the motbei countiy from a buiden too heavy to 
be boine If these piedictions haie not been ful- 
filled, it has been because the mothei countiy has 
taken warning fiom the levolt of the Ameiican 
colonies ui the eighteenth centuiy, and has left hei 
colonies in the nmeteenth to settle then own 
affans m their own way, without atteuiptmg to 
compel them to pay taxes to her, oi to buy 
goods pioduced in the home country to the exclusion 
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of goods pioduced elsewheie The tie which compels 
the least is the most endui mg 

2 Colomal Federation — The laigei colonies of 
Gieat Biitain foim thiee groups, lespectively m 
Noith America, m Austialia, andm South Afiica 
Each of these gioups was foimeily made up of 
seveial colonies entiiely mdependent of one 
anothei, with sepaiate goveinois and laws By 
the end of the nineteenth century the colonies m 
two out of the thiee gioups, those namelj'’ in Noith 
Ameiica and Austialia, had been united with one 
anothei, and it is piobable that m the coiuse of 
the twentieth centuiy the thud gioup, that m 
South Afiica, will follow the example The way 
in which union has taken place has been that of 
fedeiation, which is the sj^stem pievailmg m 
Switzeiland and m the United States, though 
neithei of these examples has been copied exactly 
m all details What is meant bj’- fedeiation is 
that states or colonies unitmg m this fashion do 
not give up their light to manage then own 
affaus m then own way Any one, foi mstauee, 
buymg a house oi makmg a wiU in one of the 
colomes has to do so m accoi dance with the laws 
of that colony Jlatteis, howevei, of general con- 
cern, such as the ariangements for caiiymg letteis 
and sendmg telegrams, aie settled by laws made m 
some paihament oi assembly which lepiesents the 
whole group Colonies jomed in this way aie said 
to be federated 

3 The Canadas — The Canada conquered by 
Wolfe m 1759 had been a French colony, and was 
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inhabited by a population of Fiench descent. 
Gradually a British population arrived m the 
countiy, settling itself for the most pait higher up 
the nvei St Lavrence and on the noithem side 
of the Gieat Lakes The two peoples differed from 
one anothei not only in religion, but also in habits, 
those of Fiench descent bemg attached to their old 
ways and then old homes, whilst those of British 
descent were pushing, and eager to impio\e their 
lot either by trade oi by seekmg to found new 
homes m vhat had hitheito been a wilderness. 
The races did not love one anothei , but they weie 
of one mind m dishlcmg the waj' m which the home 
government tiied to impose its will upon them, 
without talong heed to then wishes expressed 
tinough then lepiesentatives In 1837 the Fiench 
Canadians lose in rebelhon, and, though the msui- 
lection was easily suppiessed, it called attention to 
the mischievous system of government which had 
provoked those who had taken part in it The 
difficulty was met by the establishment of two 
colonies — Lower Canada, inhabited almost entirely 
by a people of Fiench descent, and Upper Canada, 
the population of which was almost entiiely of 
British oiigm To each of these colonies was 
given a representative system, the mmistiy by 
which each is governed liavmg to answer for its 
conduct to a House elected by the people 

4 The Dominion of Canada, — Under the new 
system both colonies piospeied, and m couise of 
time they became thoroughly loyal to the mother 
countiy, and so far threw aside their jealousy of 
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one anotbei as to be desiious of a closei union, 
though not of a union so close as to make the less 
populous subject to the will of the othei The 
lesult was that m 1867 not onl}’- the two Canadas, 
now known as the piovmces of Quebec and Ontaiio, 
but also Nova Scotia and New Biunswick, jomed 
togethei in a fedeiation mider the name of the 
Domuiion of Canada To these have been sub- 
sequently added the Piovince of Manitoba, 
Biitish Columbia, Piuice Edwaid Island, as well 
as the vast Noith-West Teiiitoiies, of which a gieat 
pait lies too neai the Noith Pole to maintam a 
population of any consideiable size, and will theie- 
foie always lemain desolate In the southern 
pait, howevei, it contams habitable poitions, out 
of which piovmces will eventually be caived Each 
piovmce has a pailiament of its own to manage its 
own special affaiis, whilst the Dominion of Canada 
has a pailiament and goveinment, sittmg at Ottawa, 
which piovide foi eveiythmg conceinmg the 
piovmces as a whole Fedeial goveinment has 
thus been adopted by the whole of Biitish Noith 
Ameiica with the exception of Newfoundland and 
Labiadoi The mhabitants of the Dommion have 
mcr eased lapidB m numbeis fiom a little ovei a 
million and a half m 1841 to more than five 
millions and a quaitei in 1901 

5 Aiistrahan Geography —Australia differs geo- 
graphically from the Dommion of Canada m this 
lespect, that whereas the habitable lands m British 
North America stietch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, each part bemg easily reached by railway 
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fiom every otliei, a great desert occupies the centre 
of the Australian continent, leachmg m some 
places to the sea The Austiahan colonies there- 
fore occupy the fringe of a continent, all of them 
having access to the sea, and the people m each 
case can communicate with the mother country by 
sea without passmg thiough the teiiitory of any 
other colony It is piobahlj’’ this fact which has 
made the Austiahan colonies federate later than 
those m North America 

6 Colonisation of Anstraha — The first English 
colony in Australia was New South Wales, formded 
m 1788 as a settlement for convicts transported 
from Great Britain After a while it appeared that 
large stretches of land were admirably adapted for 
bieedmg sheep, the wool of which would fetch a 
high puce in Europe The stock of sheep, which m 
1800 fell short of 7,000, reached 7,700,000 in 1856 
As the colony floiuished, free settlers made then 
way into it, who formed a much better element of 
the population than the transported conrncts 
In the meanwhrle other colonies had been founded 
West Aushaha, for many years a poor and thmly 
peopled settlement, was first occupied m 1829 , South 
Australia m 1836 , Victoria in 1851 , whilst Queens- 
land was not estabhshed till 1859 The island 
formerly loiown as Van Diemen’s Land, and now 
called Tasmania, was formed into a colony in 1825 
The free population in all the colonies naturally cried 
out against the continuance of the system of trans- 
liortatiou which landed thousands of convicted felons 
on then shores In New South Wales this system 
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■was abolished in 1840 The inhabitants of the othei 
colonies insisted that it should also cease elsewheie, 
and m 1853 it was abandoned foi the whole of 
Austiaha except foi Western Austiaha, wheie the 
fiee population was so small that the few colonists 
weie foi some time glad to welcome even com icts to 
shaie then labouis Ultimately, howevei, it came 
to an end even heie As free settleis had pomed 
in when it was discoveied that wool could be pio- 
duced in Austiaha at a piofit, so did fai gieatei 
numbers pour m when m 1851 goldfields weie 
discovered in Victor la, and agam much later when 
in 1895 they were discoveied in Western Austiaha 

7 The Commonwealth of Australia — Like the 
North American colonies, the five colonies of 
Austiaha and Tasmania were desirous of combm- 
mg m a federal union, and after a scheme drawn 
up for the purpose had been accepted by a vote taken 
m each of the colonies, it was confiimed in 1900 by 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament at home The new' 
constitution was put m force on January 1, 1901 
In addition to the colonial parliaments, which con- 
tmue respectively to manage the special affaus of 
each colony, a central parliament consisting of two 
Houses IS to legislate on general affarrs The style 
of the Federatron thus established is the Common- 
wealth of Austiaha The six colonies thus united 
are New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Austiaha, Western Austiaha, and Tasmania 

8 New Zealand — New Zealand was proclaimed 
a British possession m 1840 At first it was 
treated as a dependency of New South Wales, but 
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m 1841 it became an mdependent colony. By 
the constitution enacted m 1852 it •was divided 
uito SIX piovmces, governed by elective assemblies 
Buboidmate to one cential pailiament Latei the 
numbei of piovmces gie-w fiom six to nme, but m 
1875 the piovmcial system ivas abolished and the 
cential pailiament undeitook the direct govern- 
ment of the -whole colony The capital of Ne-^’ 
Zealand is Wellington In 1901 its European 
population -was 772,000, to which must be added 
43,000 Maoiis, the lemains of the native people 
who mhabited the islands when they weie dis- 
coveied The Maoiis elect foui membeis out of 
seventy-fom m the House of Bepiesentatives, 
which answers to oui House of Commons A 
pecuhaiity m the government of New Zealand is 
that women may vote at elections on an equality 
with men, though tliey are not allowed to sit m 
Paihament 


CHAPTER LV 

SOUTH AERICA AND THE CIOSE OF THE 
REIGN OF aUEEN VICTORIA. 

1 South Africa — The colonies of South Africa, 
m one important respect, resemble the Dominion of 
Canada moie than the Commonwealth of Australia 
In Australia the population is almost entirely 
of British oiigm, because the land was unoccupied 

1 I 2 
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by people of othei Euiopean nations -when the fiist 
Biitish settlers aiiived Both Lowei Canada and 
the Cape of Good Hope, lound which latei British 
settlements grew up, weie conqueied from a foreign 
nation, Lowei Canada from the French, and the Cape 
of Good Hope from the Butch We have seen how 
the French colonists m Canada were at first dis- 
satisfied with then lot, and how fan treatment, and, 
above all, the concession of self-government, made 
them loyal to the mother country The difieience 
between Canada and the Cape lay in the fact that 
whilst m the former the French mhabitants lived 
all m one region, and could therefore cany on a 
separate government within that region, the Dutch 
and British inhabitants of the Cape Colony lived 
side by side with one another, or, if they lived m 
difierent districts, it was m districts too small to be 
treated as separate governments The aim of the 
British Government was, therefore, to treat Briton 
and Dutchman m the Cajie Colony m the same 
way, givmg to both the same laws and equal 
lights m all respects With the greater part of the 
people of Dutch oiigm this irolicy was successful, 
but there were some of them who had taken offence 
before the time when it was fairly being tried 

2 The Boer Emigration — A difference between 
South Africa on the one hand and both Canada and 
Australia on the other is that there exists in South 
Africa a numerous and warlike native iiopulation of 
Kaffirs, who have been driven, only after many wars, 
to submit to British rule Whilst they were still 
unsubdued the Dutch m the eastern part of Cape 
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Colony had great difficulty in maintaining agamst 
them then lives and piopeity, and they sometimes 
levenged themselves upon the Kaffirs, when they 
were able to do so A dispute aiose between these 
Boeis — a woid wffiich in the Dutch language means 
‘faimeis ’ — and the Biitish Government at Cape 
Towm The Government, holdmg that the Boeis 
were ciuel to the Kaffirs m then powei, punished 
them for then ciuelty The Boeis, on the othei 
hand, declared that the Government prevented them 
from defending themselves agamst Kaffir lobbeisand 
murderers At last the Boers deter mmed to leave 
British territory, and, with then wives and children, 
set off, nr the large ox-waggons of the country, m 
search of a new home, where the hand of the 
British Government did not reach After a march 
of hundreds of miles, dining which they had to meet 
in battle fierce Kaffir tribes, they settled down first 
in what IS now the northern part of the Colony of 
Natal, and then, nr 1840, m the country known as 
the Tiansvaal, because it lies on the other side of 
the Ei\ei Vaal 

3 Spread of the British Settlements m South Africa 
— The Boeis hoped that they had reached a land 
where they would never meet the British more 
They had not counted on the pushing quahties of the 
men whom they detested, and who poured mto 
South Africa m search of new homes In 1843, Natal 
was declared to be a British possession, and m 1856 
w’as established as a separate colony On the other 
hand, m 1854, another region, which had alieady 
been occupied by another body of emigratmg Boers, 
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■was lecogm&ed as an independent State undei the 
name of the Orange Free State 

4 The First Annexation of the Transvaal — In 
1877 the Boers m the Tiansvaal veie defeated h-y 
a natn e chief, and as they had a stiong dislihe to 
paying taxes, and did not loadily obey e\Gn then 
o-wu go’veinment, the British Goiernment lesohed 
to gne them piotection against the Kaffiis, and in 
Older to do so annexed their tenitori* Unfortu- 
nately the British officcis sent to talc charge of the 
comitrj' did not attend to the wishes and com- 
plamts of the Boers, wuth the result that m 1880 
the Boeis revolted, and being excellent marlvsnion 
defeated a British foice on Majuba HiU The 
Home Government, upon this, entered into an agree- 
ment, w'hich was modified b} the Convention of 
London in 1884, of which the mam pomts were 
tliat the Transvaal Bepubhc was admitted to be 
mdependent, so far as its domestic gorernment 
was concerned, but was forbidden to enter into any 
treaties wuth foreign Pow'eis without the consent 
of the British Gor einment 

5 Johaanesbiug and the Gold Mmes — ^If the 
, Tiansraal had lemamed a pastoral country, as it 

was when this agreement was made, it is likely that 
the compact would have had none but satisfactory 
results The discoreiy of gold mines in that part 
of the Tiansvaal which has its capital at Johan- 
nesbmg, and which is known as the Band, was 
followed by the mflux of a wBite population of 
which about four -fifths were of British oiigm, and 
this altered the feelmgs of the Boeis entirely Men 
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of Dutch descent "weie afraid lest this ciowd of 
foreigneis oi OutlandeiB, as they called them, ^sould 
make themselves their masteis These feehngs 
took possession of the mind of their President, Paul 
Kiugei, especially as the Outlandeis before long out- 
numbered the Boeis and -were constantly mcieased 
by new arrivals Kiugei and his supporters refused 
the light of votmg to all but a very few of the Out- 
landeis, fear mg lest these strangers should gam a 
majority m the councils which made laws foi the 
Kepubhc, and treat the Boeis with as httle con- 
sideration as m the time of the first annexation 
If all that the Outlandeis had suffered had 
been the deprivation of votes, it is unhkely that 
trouble would have followed The possession of 
power, however, as is usually the case, tempted 
the Boeis to use it unjustly They considered 
that the Outlandeis were rich, and they taxed 
them heavily, besides mterfeimg with then m- 
dustrj’’ m many ways Boei officials found means 
of fillmg then own pockets by wrong-domg, with 
the result that the Outlandeis drifted mto a state 
of discontent, which made them eager to free them- 
selves, by any means m their power, from the 
tyranny undei which they suffered 

6 Jameson’s Eaid — The Outlandeis, findmg 
then complaints disregarded by President Kruger, 
began to thmk of lesistmg his authority Many 
Englishmen outside the borders of the Transvaal — 
01, as it was now styled, the South Afiican Republic 
— sympathised with them, and Di Jameson lode 
m at the head of a small force to brmg them help 
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Though he was stiictly ordeiecl by the Biitish 
Government to tuin hack, ho peisisted, and vas 
easily defeated and caiituied by llio Boeis Aftei 
this Kiugei and the gieatci pait of the Boeis weie 
convmced that the Biitish Goieinment vas bent 
upon annexing then teriiloi>, especially as Parlia- 
ment made no satisfactoiy inqmiy into the histoiy 
of the raid Thcieupon Kiugci continued to tax 
the Oiitlaudeis heaiily, using the money thus 
seemed to buy gims and militaiy stoies in Euiope, 
which ueie hi ought secretly nito the countiy 

7 The South African War — After a while the 
Biitish Government took up the cause of the Out- 
landois, asking Piesident Xiugei to allow them to 
elect a ceitam numbei of membeis to the councils 
which foiraed what wo should call the Paihament 
of the State Kiugei, howeiei, was alaimed lest 
the Outlandeis, if they weie admitted to vote in 
laigo numbei s, should become the masteis of the 
Boeis, and ho was also bent on getting iid of the 
clause m the Convention of London w'hich foibade 
him to make tieaties w'llh foieign States Though 
he did not lefuse pomt blank the teims piessod on 
him, he put so many difficulties in the way that it 
was iilam that he did not mean to allow anj'thmg 
like equal lights to the men of the two laces As 
he was no moie uiclmed to govein the Outlandeis 
justly than he was to let them take pait m the 
government, the dispute w'as not likely to be settled 
by peaceable means The Biitish Government 
oideied tioops to be sent into South Africa, and m 
October, 1899, Kiugei, thmkuig it better to light 
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befoie oven\'helmirig numbeis ai rived, declaied 
that he would go to wai unless the Biitish tioops 
weie withdiawn and no moie weie sent On 
this wai began The Orange Fiee State joined 
the Boers of the South Afiican Eepublic At 
liist these two Boei Bepublics, bemg superior m 
numbers and weapons, invaded the British 
colomes, and got the better of the British troops 
Early in 1900, Lord Eobeits was sent out to take 
the command By this time troops weie pouimg 
mto South Africa m large numbeis, and Lord 
Eobeits defeated the Boers, and occupied Bloem- 
fontem, the capital of the Orange Free State, 
and Pretoria, the capital of the South African 
Eepubhc Kimberley, where are large diamond 
mines, and Mafekmg, a distant post under the 
command of Baden-Powell, both of which had been 
besieged by the Boers, weieieheved, as was also 
Ladysmith, m Natal, m Avhich a British army had 
been for a long time shut up The two Eepubhcs 
were annexed by proclamation under the names of 
the Orange Ei\er Colony and the Transvaal Colony. 
Lord Eoberts returned to England m the autumn, 
lea\ang Lord Kitchener in command Throughout 
the year 1901 Loid Kitchener was still employed in 
beating down the lesistance of the Boers But early 
in 1902 they were compelled to make peace and 
submit to be incorporated in the British Empire 
8 The Consohdation of the Empire — The most 
remaikable result of the South African "War has 
lieen the zeal with which the great self-governing 
States which weie founded as colomes of England 
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have voluntaiily come foiwaid to shaie with the 
Biitish aimy the toils and dangeis of the stiuggle 
Canadians, whethei of French oi of Biitish exti ac- 
tion, Austialians and New Zealanders, have fought 
and died side by side with men from England, Scot- 
land, and Ii eland Theie can be no doubt that these 
men have thiown m then lot with the inhabitants of 
om island, not because they weie dwelleis m colonies 
founded by Gieat Biitam, but because Gieat 
Biitain has wisely saciificed hei own real oi 
fancied interests to then well-bemg, and has Imown 
that well-being is only to be seemed by peoples 
who, bemg capable of self-government, aie left to 
govern themselves Whethei, in pioeess of time, 
theie will aiise some common Pailiament oi council 
in which the peoples once directly undei Biitish 
Government may consult togethei on affaus 
common to all, as the peoples of Biitish Ameiica 
consult togethei in the Dommion of Canada, and 
the peoples of Austialia consult togethei m the 
Commonwealth of Austialia, we cannot as yet say 
It IS enough to know that the goodwill and kmdiy 
feelmg aie theie, which will, doubtless, take foim in 
closei union at some tune oi othei Foi the 
piesent, let us lemembei that, if we aie tempted to 
think with j)iide of what is usually called the 
Biitish Empue, it is not because we have added 
millions of squaie miles to the dommions luled 
fiom om little islands at the beginnmg of the 
centuiy, but because those millions of squaie miles 
aie inhabited by peoples who aie ruled with justice 
wheie they are unfit to be tiusted with self-govein- 
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hold hei m giateful meinoiy. The task -which 
she peiformed so -well she has handed do^^n to her 
eldest son, Kuig Edwaid YII 

10 ConclaBion — E-^eiy now step m a nation’s 
progress brings -with it increasing duties Tliere 
are duties to the Euiopean Po\Neis, so that our 
woid -^hen we take counsel together may be spoken 
foi the common good, and not ineiely in oui 
individual inteiost, duties to the associated States, 
and also to the dependencies vithm the Empire, 
duties to those fellow-subjects who, like many m 
Ii eland, oi in the new South African colonies, are 
set agamst us — and those duties cannot be performed 
if we imagine that all must think e\aetly as we 
think 01 act exactly as wo act Let us leain to 
say plamly what we think, and to do boldly what 
W'e behevo to be right But let us honoui those 
who diffei flora us, if they diffei honestly We 
boast of oui fieedom m England, and wo do well 
But let us make up oui mmds that if w^e hai e fiee- 
dom we will use it foi the common good No man 
hveth to himself He is bound to use the poweis of 
his mmd and body for the help of his biotbei man 
Eieedom is good because it sets us at hbeity to make 
the best of ouisehes for the sake of others Free 
England has been, on the wdiole, a wise England 
It has kept itseu fiom violence and fightmgat home 
because it has left all difficult matteis to be settled 
by aigument and not by wai If we ai e not savages 
and heathens, it is because oui aucestoi shave handed 
down to us a bettei life Each geneiation has been 
better in somethmg than the one before it, and it is 
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foi US to maLe the generation in which we live 
better than the last one foi the sake of oui children 
who will come aftei us Each little child, as he oi 
she glows up, can do something Thousands of 
small right acts done come to a great deal when 
they aie taken together As we lead what men of 
old ha\ e done foi us, let us thmk of their deeds as 
the poet Biownmg thought when he was saihng off 
the Spanish coast His mmd dwelt on Nelson and 
the old waiiiois who had fought and died theie 
foi then comitiy Tiafalgai was m fiont and St 
Ymcent behind Then, as he turned to thuik of 
himself, the woids that lose to his lips weie 

Here and here did England help me , how can I help 
England’’ Say 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray 
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T57rjEr NOTES 


CHAPTER I 

A27CIEIIT BEITOKS — Lived m small tnbes under chiefs or 
kmgs Could not read Kept cattle, hunted, fished- Made 
basLets and potterv Grev. barley Lc m S E 3Imed for 
hn m Coruv-all Less ciiilised m centre and north, and only 
partially clothed m skins 

Eeligion- — Heathen , called Druidism Pnests called 
Druidg ''iVorshipped Sun, Moon Ac Oak and mistletoe 
sacred. 

Entish. Eemains 

Cromlechs Pottery, coins Ac found in tombs Temples 
(supposed), as Stonehenge 

BOKAHS — First amiai, under Juhus Ciesar, EC 55 
Under Aiilns Plautius, A.D 43 Conquered South Bntam 
Built towns (Chester Bath Ac) M'^de roads {strata or 
streets . hence names Stratton, Stratford Ac ) Formed camps 
(caAra hence names Lancaster, Chester Ac ) Did not 
destroy Bntons,hut improi ed their laws houses, agnculture, 
minmg Ac Introduced Chnstianit;v Kept peace 

Roman soldiers withdrawn, 410 South Bntam int aded by 
Pic/° from north of Clyde, and Scots fi'om Ireland 

cromlech ilfct') a burial | Hed i-tcr-ra'ne-an {middle of 
place formed by laimg a j the land) the sea betn een 
llagstone across others j Europe and -Africa 
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con'quered o^ ercame , % an 
qmshed 

Chester le Street, in Durham, 
at one tune a bishop's see 
Stratton, m Cornwall 
Stratford, on Avon m 'War- 
wichshire 

fort-i-fi ca'tions stiong build 
mgs for defence 


nus'sion-a ry one sent on a 
mission, as to preach 
do-min'ion lordship , tern 
tory of a hid or ruler [L 
dominus, a lord ] 
fron'tier that part of a 
country which fionts an- 
othei , the boundary be 
tween two eountnes 


CHAPTER II 

THE ENGLISH — Came from about the Elbe in Germany , 
were of thieetnbes, — Angles, Saxons, and Jntes , spoke Low 
German (much like Dutch) , were hardy sailors, but addicted 
to plundering 

Religion — Heathen , taught them to be brave, not merci 
ful Worshipped TFodeu (war god) , T/zo? (storm god) , P'rca 
(goddess of fruitfulness) dc [Wednesday is Woden’s day , 
Thursday, Thoi ’s day , Fnday, Frea’s day ] 

English Conquest — Some Jutes imderHengist and Horsa 
landed in Thanet m 449, and formed KmgdomofEent Later 
some Saxons founded Kingdoms of Sussex (S Saxons), Wessex 
(Tl’^ Saxons), Essex (E Saxons) and Middlesex (Middle 
Saxons) Angles founded Northumbria (N of Humber), East 
Angha (Norfolk, Suffolk &c ), and Mercia (midland counties) 

As aruZe the Enghsh slew or dioie out the Britons , pulled 
down dwellings and churches, and looted out Christianity 
By year 600 they had conquered all to the E of Pennme and 
Mendip Hdls 

Social Life — ^Two grades m society, besides slaves — eorls 
andfreenien , each fanulym separate homestead The tribes 
menmettojudge crimmals, and tomake war andpeace Soon 
after their arrival in England, the tubes had Kings at then 
head, to lead m battle and preside over the assembly of the 
tribe 

Treatment of Cmninals — ^Whilst the Enghsh were m Ger 
many, murder was avenged by relatne of murdered person , 
afterwards (to avoid blood-feuds) compensation was made in 
money Personal mjury, robbeiy dc were compensated by 
family to family Accused persons w ere condemned or ac 
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quitted by oath of family or neighbours {compurgattoii) , or, if 
they failed to get compurgators, they were tried by ordeal 
(ualkmgblmdfoldo\ erred hot ploughshares , dipping handm 
boding water) 

do-scend'ed, jjp comedown, I my from charge of crime by 
derived 1 testmiony of others 

de-Btroy'ed unbuilt, ruined , cnm'i-nal, n one gudty of 
sep'a-rate-ly apart , one by 1 crime 

one or'de-al a dealing out , 

nd-ces-sa-ry {nea-) ' needfid , | ment 

reqiusite char'ac-ter quahty, reputa- 

con'quer-or a victor, one ho , lion 

conquers sur-pnse', n w onder , as 

com-mit'ted did , perpetrated ' tomshment 

com-pur-ga'tion act oljJuig 


CHAPTEB III 

Conversion of Enghsh — Augustme came from Rome by order 
of Pope Gregory, 697 Comerted Etlielbert, King of Kent , 
founded church at Canterburj, and was made archbishop 
Christianity spread o\er south from Canteibury North con- 
verted bj Fauhnua from Canteibury, and Aidan, who came 
from Iona, and settled m Holy Island 

al-le-ln'jah ( ya), or allehua Chns-ti-an'i-ty the religion 
a Hebrew word meaning taught by Chnst 
‘ Praise ye Jehovah ’ zeal'ons-ly with zeal, eam- 

cath-e dral a church in which estly 

a bishop has a seat or quar'rel-ling disputmg aii- 
throne gnly 

arch-bish'op (arc7i = chief venge'ance return of mjunes, 
bishop- o\evsoov) abishop retribution 

over other bishops , a pri- mon'as-te-ry a home for 
mate monhs 


CHAPTER IV 

■Union of England —The kings of the Jutes, Angles and 
Saxons often quairelled and fought with each other, the 

’ The accent (') placed oicre. vowel, indicates n short, or close syllable 
If the first Billable of necessary included the c, it would have to be pro- 
nounced ‘ neck ’ 


K K 
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weakei conquered by the stronger Egbert of Wessex conqueicd 
the others, and became o^ello^d of England, 8'27 Some ot 
the conquered states still had Lings and lai\s of then own, 
but they were not allowed to hght mth each other 


Damsh Invasions — Danes (or Nortlimen) from Denmaik 
and Norway began to plunder east coast, and to form settle- 
ments, this led to constant fightmg and partial return of bar 
barism Alfred, grandson of Egbert, for a time driven from his 
throne, toolcrefugemAthelney , defeatedDanesatEtliandune, 
and by Tn caty of CMppevham [878] ga\e them land to north- 
east of Ime from the Thames to theEibble [-b?/ in names of 
places mdicates Danish settlements, — as Grimsby, Kiiby ] 

Alfred's Government — Hainng settled with the Danes, be 
tried to improve his country — 1 Formed a navy 2 Trans 
lated books and brought m foreign scholars to instruct his 
people 3 Collected and improied the laws 4 Encouraged 
foreign trade 

Submission of Danes — Kings after Alfred (Edward, Athel 
stan, Edmund, Edred) gradually won the north fiom the 
Danes England le-nmtcd and at peace, 954 


per pet u al-ly without ceas 
mg 

rev'er enced honoured , re 
spected 

ohalTce a clip , especially a 
communion cup 
jew'elled adorned with 
jewels 


the Con'ti nent the mainland 
of Europe 

sue ceed'ed follov ed in or der , 
came af tei 

diB cov'ered sav , found out 
trans-la’ted can icd ovci , e\ 
pressed the same sense m 
another language 
I gov em-ment rule , control 


CHAPTER V 

Edgar ‘ The Peaceful’ , committed goi ernment to Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who kept peace between Danes and 
English, and allowed each their owm law s , lor ed books, music, 
&o , promoted education , supported the monks 

Etbelred ‘ The Unready ’ , arm al of fresh Danes , king 
bribed mstead of fightmg them, — Daneqcld , anivalof Nwcyeri, 
Wessex or emrn , London captured by Canute , flight of Ethel- 
red to Normandy , Edmund ‘ Ironsides ’ forced Canute to gi\ e 
up South eastern half of Inngdom , death of Edmund, and 
election of Canute, 1016 
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Canute allowed English their own laws , kept peace 
between them and Danes , was gentle and ]ust , succeeded 
by his sons,, who were brutal men and bad kings On 
their death, Danes and English elected Edward, son of 


Ethelred, 1042 

chron'i-cle a record of oi ents 
m ordei of time 
civ'il-ised made cihsens , re 
claimed from sa\ age state 
peaoe'a-bly quietly , wtliout 
quarrellmg 

ed-u-oa'tion act of hrmqing 
out, tiainmg, instruction 
mar'tyr a witmcss , one who 
dies as a witness 
nght'eons ness state of right- 
ness, uprightness 


vig'or-ous strong and actii e 
energetic 

a-pos'tle oncscnto^, a mes- 
senger , a missionary 
realm kmgdom , what is 
seiqned over 

pi'e-ty devoutness , rehgious- 
ness 

ac-com'pa-nied attended, 
joined 


CHAPTER VI 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

The Normans, of same race as Danes, part of France 
about Seme seized by i?oWo m 912, called Normandj , 
Normans leaint to speak French , dukes did homage to 
French king , more ci\nhsed than English , land divided 
among nobles (knights) who did homage to dul^e , liUighta 
had absolute jiotvei over 2 icasants 

Serfdom in England — Since time of Alfred some English 
freemen had become serfs, or Mllems, but they were protected 
from ill treatment , if accused, might brmg compurgators 
(Chapter II ) 

Edward ‘The Confessoi,’ more Norman than English, 
filled offices w itli Normans , French spoken at court , English 
angry, lose under Godwin, earl of Wessev, and dro\e out 
Normans On Godwin's death his son, Haiold, ruled in 
Edwaid’s name , after Edward^s death Harold was elected 
king, 1006 

Invasions — Harold Hai drada, a Norwegian king, invaded 
north of England, tsus defeated and slain at Stamford Bridge 

William, dale of Noimandq, claimed tlirone, landed at 
Pevensej', defeated and slew Harold at Senlac, near Hastings, 
and W'as crowned king, 1066 

K K 2 


r 
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sue ces'sor one who follows, 
or comes after 

ac know'ledg'ed confessed 
'knowledge of, owned 
phrase a part of a sentence , 
expression 

hom'age service of a vassal 
to his lord, or the promise 
to be his man (L horn o, a 
man) 

lu tel'U gent ho^rmgtntellect , 
discermng , well informed 


com purg'a tors those who 
jomed to 'purge or clear a 
man from the charge of 
crime by their testimony 
cense era ted, made sacied, 
set apart for special use 
Nor-we'gi an belongmg to 
Norway 

des'o-la ted onade lonely , 
laid waste 

pal' 1 Bade a fence or row of 
pales (stakes) 


CHAPTER VII 

THE ^OR3IANS 

V7ilham 1 , 1066-1087 Henry 1 , 1100-1135 

Wilham n , 1087-1100 Stephen, 1135-1154 

wniilAM I ‘ The Conqueror ’ (1066) , loved order , 
made all obey him , haish and cmel if opposed , treated 
Enghsh who opposed him as rebels, gave their lands to 
Normans , Normans supported him through fear of English, 
— ^English through fear of Norman barons , William allowed 
none to have much lijnd in one county , built castles in 
towns , allowed none to rob or murder, but himself 

Feudal System — Conquered lands belonged to king, were 
divided among retainers on condition of mihtary service , 
barons and tenants did homage for lands 

Domesday Book gave hst of landowners, account of lands, 
and payments or service due to king 

"William’s Cruelty — Laid waste Vale of York to protect 
southern England from Danes and Scots , destroyed houses 
m New Forest, Hants, to fit it for huntmg purposes 

WILLIAM n ‘ The Bed ’ (1087), second son of VhUiam I , 
able and energetic, but unjust and cruel , Enghsh, in fear of 
barons, supported him Kept sees vacant, and collected 
revenues , during illness, made Anselm archbishop , Anselm 
opposed kmg and was bamshed , king kiUed m New Forest 

HFNKY I ‘ The Scholar’ (1100) , third son of WilhamI , 
brought up as an Enghsh pnnee, married an English wife, 
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depended on English support against his elder brother 
Robert Kept barons down , took Normandy from Robert 
Ruled justly but sternly , taxed heavily Died 1185 


stark stiff, unbendmg, 
stem 

ab'bacy office of an abbot 
for feit ed lost by misdeeds 
tyrant master, a harsh 
ruler 

schemes plans , designs 
trai'tor one whobetiays , one 
guilty of treason 
for tile {-Ul) heal ing , fruitful 
dev as ta'tion , act of laying 
waste 

pas'sion ate ly intensely 
oov'et ons ness , avarice, 
greodmess 

ob'sta ole hindrance 


in-snr-reo'tion revolt, rebel- 
hon 

des'perately hopelesslj" , 
recklessly 

ir res'o lute undecided, iiva- 
vermg 

con'sci ence self-lniowledge , 
sense of light and wrong 
re mon'strance argument 
agamst, expostulation 
cro'sier a bishop’s crooh or 
staff 

rd con ciled (i el ) restored to 
friendship 

ty ran ny oppression , harsh 
rule 


CHAPTER VIII 


STEPHEN, son of Adela, daughter of William I (1 135) , 
chosen in preference to Matilda, daughter of Henry I , well- 
disposed, but weak, crown claimed by Matilda, civil war 
and anarchy , barons built castles, and oppressed people , 
tortured and imprisoned them to extort monej , starved 
thousands 


Angevin oi Plantagenet Kings 


Henry II , 1154-1189 
Richard 1 , 1189-1199 
John, 1199-1216 
Henry III , 1216-1272 


Edward 1 , 1272-1307 
Edward II , 1307-1327 
Edward III , 1327-1377 
Richard II , 1377-1399 


HENEY n , son of Matilda, first king of Angevin orPlan- 
faqenethne (1154) , strong and energetic , mtroduced reforms , 
pulled dowTi castles and restored order , substituted money 
pajTuent for military service , allowed small land owners to 
carry arms Estabhshed regular assizes and juries 


ftnarrel with Church — Criminal clergymen were tried by 
church coiii-ts and not properly punished , Henry w anted to 
hni e them tried in civil courts , Archbishop Becket opposed 
this, was accused of embezzlement , fled to France , allowed 
to return, again offended Henry , murdered by four knights , 
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this led to a rehelhon , Henry did penance, satisfying the 
people , and gave up his claims over the clergy 

Conquest of Ireland begun [Completed by Ehzabeth ] 
By inheritance and mariiage Henry ruled all the west of 
Franco Succeeded by his son Richard, 1189 


ac-cus'tomed to go , in the 
habit of going 

rap 'me (-^7^) lobbery , plun 
der 

ju di cial ( dish ) pei-tainmg 
to courts of law 
as si'zes periodical courts 
held by judges m counties 
ex pense cost outlay 
chan'oel lor president of a 
court or of a department of 
the state 

bn SI ness (6i«-) what malvcs 
one Zuisy, employment 
ex trav'a gant wandering 
ieyond bounds , wasteful 
trump 'e ry pretext W'orth 


less pretence , a made up 
chaige 

am bf tions ( Jnsh ) desuous 
of power or advancement 
tnr'bu lent full of comma 
hon , unriily , disorderly 
ap proacb'mg coming near 
de barred' barred out , ex- 
cluded , hindered 
pro ceed'ed gone foi 

ward , issued 

re bel'li on act of rebelling , 
revolt 

per snade' advise thoioughly, 
convince 

op po sf tion acf of jjZuczng 
against, resistance 


CHAPTER IX 

RICHARD I (1189) bold and daring , a good soldier , a 
bad lung , quarrelsome and o'veibearmg to his equals 

Crusades — Wars of the Cioss , imdei taken to wrest Jeru 
Salem from Turks , begun in time of William II , through 
■pleaching of Peter the Hei mit Jerusalem captured by 1st 
crusade , retaken by Turks m time of Henry II Richard 
lomed Ki ng of Fiance and Duke of Austria m 3id crusade, 
but quarrelled with both of them , defeated Turks, but failed 
to take Jerusalem Taken prisoner in Austria , surrendered 
to Emperor Henry VI , ransomed by Enghsh Killed 
duimg invasion of France, 1199 

JOHN chosen kmg m preference to an elder brother’s son, 
— Aithui , John was wicked, selfish, mean, cruel, deceitful 
Imprisoned and mmdered Arthur, called to account by 
Phihp, Kmg of Fiance, he refused to attend , Phihp seized 
his French lands north of the Loire 
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Quarrel with. Pope — Against John’s wishes, pope made 
Stephen Langton Aichbishop of Canteibmy , John refused to 
admit him , pope laid England undci an Intel diet (chuich bells 
silent, dead unburicd) , then excommunicated and deposed 
John , as the Fiench weie about to m\ade England and the 
English were tmning against him, John submitted, and held 
his lungdom under the pope. 

Magna Carta — Langton became champion of English hber- 
ties , wassuppoited by barons , drew up a charter of hberties, 
and compelled John to sign it, 1215 Its mainjn ovistons yvero 
(1) Free and prompt justice to all , (2) Security of peisonand 
piopeity against illegal seizure , (8) Contiolof taxationby the 
Great Council of all the lung’s tenants m chief [except for three 
aids, namely, — at kmghtmg of king’s eldest son, marriage of 
his eldest daughter, or for ransom of kmg’s person] 


Death of Zing — John then got pope to annul charter, 
andhiredmercenaries to make war on his subjects , they called 
in Lewis, eon of King of France, to help , butjust then John 
died, 121G 


cru'ci fled put to death on a 
cross 

mas'sa-ore (-lei) geiieial 
slanghtei 

Bouillon(J5ooi7/077y' ') duchy 
and citj of Belgium 
de-tor'miued set bounds to , 
resolved, made up his 
mind 

oc'cn-pied seized, taken up , 
co\ eied 

ac-com'pliBhed completed, ci 
fected , achieved 
re'cog-nised Inown again 
ran'somod redeemed , heed 
by purchase 

ra-pa'cions grasping, greedy 
dis-ap-pear'ed vanished, died 
in an unknowm w ay 
mer'eon-a-rxes soldiers w ho 
fight merely for hue 


ar-bi-tra'tiou umpireship , 
friendly settlement 
di3-ap-point'ed balked, frus 
trated 

bap'tiBni life of dipiping or 
spnnklmg with water 
ma-lf-ciouB full of mahee , 
spiteful 

ex-com-mu'iu-cate loput out 
of communion , to expel 
from the church 
leg'ate a papal ambassador 
diB-pos-ses'sed putoutofpos 
session , depm ed 
outlawed deprived of the 
benefit of law 

pnu'ci-ple a truth , a rule , a 
law 

principal chief 

sys'tem ordorlj arrangement 

ne-ces'si-ty need 


* Verj slight sound of ' g ’ 
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CHAPTER X 

HENRY III— Eldest son of Jolin, 1216, nine yeais old, 
Pembroke regent Henry as mild, bnt weak and estrai agant , 
broke hispromises , promotedforeigners Great Council began 
to be called ‘Parliament consisted at begmnmg of reignof 
barons, bishops and abbots, — no Commons King’s e\trava 
gance &c provokedbaronstoiesist Simon de Montfort, king’s 
brother-m-la'w,theirleader Provisions of Oar/oidplacedsu- 
premepowerm hands of Councils , barons jealous of Slontfort, 
great touns supportedhim , battleof Lewes (1264) Capture 
of long and Prince Edu ard , Montfort ruler Origin of Com- 
mons — Montfort summoned to parhament two knights for 
each county (ashadoccasionaUybeendone earliermthe reign), 
and two representatives for each borough, increasedjealousy 
of barons , escape of Pnnce Edu ard, battle of Evesham and 
death of Montfort , king restored , his death, 1272 

be-gin'ning, n commence | lations_p?oaidi 7 i^forfuture 

ment, prp commencing government 

pre-fer'red chose rather , nn-pop'n-lar dishked by the 
thought it better to have ' people 

con-tempt'i-ble deserving d-gi-ta-tion commotion, mo 
scorn , despicable lent movement 

for'eign-er a natue of another com-mer'cial belongmg to 
country [0 Fr forain trade or tiafiic 

alien, strange The ‘g’ is eur-ren'dered gave up 
an mtruder ] po-lit'i-cal relating to polity 

par'li-a-ment speahing , a | or state goi ernment 

meetmg for conference | sug-gest'ed proposed, hmted 
dis-sat'is-fac-tion discontent, , Eve'sham [locally Ee'sZiawj a 
displeasure I townonAvon,mWorce3ter- 

Bguan'dered spent lavishly, ' shue 

wasted mu'ti-la-ted depm ed of 

pro-vf-Bions (of Oxford) regu I members , cut m pieces 


CHAPTER XT 

EDWARD I (1272), a strong and wise ruler, a great law- 
giver , controlled barons , gai e o&ces to Englishmen In 
1295 summoned the first complete parhament, that of Simon 
de Montfort not having been summoned by a long 

Tried to bring all Britain under his government , conquered 
and annexed Wales , was acloiowledged lord-paramount of 
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Scotland, and made umpire to settle rival claims to crown , 
declared foi John Balbol , required that Scotch law-appeals 
shouldbeheardbeforehim , Scots rebelled and w ere defeated , 
Balhol deposed , msmaection under Wallace, expulsion of 
English, Edward invaded Scotland, defeated Wallace, 
Wallace betiayed and executed Eebellion under Eobert 
Bruce, defeat of Scots , Edward started for Scotland, but died 
at Burgh on Sands, near Carlisle, 1807 


coun'sel-lors those who give ! 

counsel , adnsers j 

coun'cil-lors , membeis of a , 
council { 

coin-pet i-tors those who com j 
pete, rivals 1 

de-cl-sion actaidectding , die. 1 
termination I 

Eov'e-reign supieme mlei , I 
monarch 

angels a-scend'ing Ac (a re- 
ference to Gen xxviii 10- 
12) , ascending = climhmg 
up , descending = climhmg 
daion [Both accented on 
first syllable when they 
come together ] 
pro'phe-sled v foretold 


pro phe-oy n prediction 
ac-ces'sion coming to 
in'fa-mous ofhadfamc , no- 
toriously vile 

rep-re-sent'a-tive one who 
represents oihevs, a deputy 
sep'a-ra-ting dniding, ivith 
drawing 

an-da'ciouB daring , bold , 
impudent 

Dnm-fries' {•fiees) a toum 
and border countj' of Scot- 
land 

nght'eons just , upright 
in-dig-na'tion anger , dis 
pleasiiie 

de-stmc'tion act of gmlhng 
down, overthrow, death 


CHAPTEE XII 

EDWAED n (1307), son of Eduard I , weak, frnolous, 
devoted to pleasure, left government to favourites 

Scotch War continued by Bruce, uhile kmg quarrelled with 
baions, English driven out of all Scotland except Stirlmg 
Castle , kmgimaded Scotland, defeated at Bannockburn, 1314 
Independence of Scotland 

Insurrection of Barons , Piers Gaveston (Iving’s favourite) 
beheaded , long’s wife jomed barons , kmg deposed and 
murdered 

EDWAED ni , eldest sou of Edward II (1327) 

Hundred Years' War — Kmgof France u anted Gascony from 
Enghsh , interfered m Scotch w ars , Euglishfcaredheuould 
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stop tbeir wool tiade witli Flanders Edward declared ■nai, 
and claimedFrenchciown,ongroundtbat bismotbei wassistei 
of late king, whilst present king (Philip VI ) ivas late king’s 
cousin French saidno niancouldrule byiight ofhismother 
Battles of Sluys (Flandeis, now paic of Belgium), Ciecy 
(1346) Siege of Calais , Poitiers (1856), King John (son of 
Philip) taken imsoner Peace of Brebgny, — Edward i enounced 
claim to French throne, but held large distncts in France and 
was to leceive large sums of monej' 

The Labourers — Two kinds, both harshly treated — 

(1) Villevns (or seifs), who worked for a lord wnthout wages, 
and were boimd to the soil (could not leai e their lord) , were 
allowed a httle land for themselves 

(2) Fiee Lahonreis, who woiked foi wages, and were not 
bound to the soil Wages were very low 

The BlachDeath — Half thepeoplepeiished , great demand 
for labour , labourers asked more wages , landlords reduced 
free labourers to viHeuiage, and passed Sfaiate of Labomers, 
making demand for higher wages illegal , insurrection of 
labourers under John Ball 

New war with France, loss of French possessions Death of 

king, 1877 


quar'rel-ling disagreeing, 
disputmg violently, fight 
ing 

gar'n-son soldiers guardmg a 
fortress 

briThant glitteiung, splendid 
cn'e-mies foes 
Bor-deaux' (-do) a city on the 
Garonne 

proh'a-hly most hkely 
Gen'o-ese belonging to Gen'oa 
in Italy 

be-sieged' laid siege to, beset 
with forces 


oc-oa'sion occurrence , par 
ticular time 
Lim-oges' {Lhn dsh) 

Bre-tigny ( tcen'-ye) 
ex-trav'a-gant-ly wastefully , 
expensiielj , lavishly 
dis-ease' want of ease , sidk. 

ness , ailment 
diB-sat' is-fied discontented 
Gaunt ' Ghent ' The Eng 
lish spelling gives (roughly) 
the French pronunciation 
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CHAPTEE XIII 


EICHAED n succeeded his grandfathei, Edivard HI , his 
father, the Black Pnnce, being dead, 1377 

Peasants’ Eevolt — French war went on unsuccessfully, cost 
much monej', involved new taxation, increased discontent of 
labourers, insurrection undei Wat Tylei, for purpose of 
putting down new taxes and i illemage , lang at first promised 
them rediess , some of them, not satisfied, committed 
murdeis ic , lung met them at Smithfield , Tyler killed, 
rebels dispersed on promise of freedom , thousands of them 
were hanged, and the rest kept m bondage 

John Wyclif, a learned priest, argued against authority of 
pope m England, and against the luxury and laziness of 
clergy , he translated the Bible into English and wrote many 
tracts , his follower s called Lollai ds He died at Lutterworth 
m Leicestershue 


King absolute , killed his unele Gloucester and other 
nobles , banished his cousm Henry Hereford (son of Gaunt) 
and the Duke of Norfolk , when Gaunt died, he seized his 
estates Hereford returned to demand his estates, was 
welcomed by the nobles, Eichard was dethroned, and 
Hereford (Bohngbroke) made kmg as Hemy IV , 1399 


peace'a-ble disposed to peace , 
quiet 

peace'a'bly qmetly, without 
tumult 

diB-turb'-ance aqitahon, tu 
mult 

Blangb'tered killedlike cattle, 
slam without resistance 


vil'lein a seif attached to a 
villa or fann , a farm ser- 
\ant [Same word as vil- 
lain, but used in old sense ] 
peasant {per ) , a country- 
man , farm labourer [Old 
Fr paisant ] 


CHAPTEE XIV 


THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER 


Henry IV , 1399-1413 
Henry V , 1413-1422 


Henry VI , 1422-14G1 


HENKY rv , first kmg of House of Lancaster (see Genea- 
logical Table, p 86), his title founded on Act of Parhament , 
he therefore had to submit to parhament 
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Burning of Lollards — Nobles feared Lollards because they 
favoured freedom of serfs , tried to put them down, passed a 
law ordermg them to be burnt, — first such law m England 

Eebellion — Nobles who placed Henry on throne were 
dissatisfied with him , the Welsh under Glendower, wanted 
independence Percy, Eail of Northumberland, made league 
with Scots and Welsh to nse against Lmg , rebels defeated at 
Shrewsbuiy Other lobeUions followed Henry died a woin- 
out man m 1413 

KENEY V , son of Hemy IV , succeeded Stiong, brave, 
cruel French assisted rebels m pie\uous leign , Henry V 
revi\ed claim of Edward III and made war on France 
Captured Harfleur, totally routed French at Agmcourt, 
conquered Normandy , the Burgundians jomed Hemy m 
revenge foi murder of then duke by French Treaty of Troyes, 
— Henry to be regent of France at once , to marry Catharme, 
Charles’s daughter, and to be kmg when Charles died 
Henry’s death, 1422 

HENEY VI , mfant son of Henry V , succeeded Gentle, 
pious, uithout strength or wisdom His uncle the Duke of 
Bedford, legent m France, conquest continued, Crleans 
besieged , siege raised by Joan Dare , Charles crowned at 
Eheims, Joan captured and burnt, English dnven out of 
France, Calais excepted , great discontent m England , Dulce 
of Suffolk (king’s mmister) murdeied , msuirection m Kent 
under Jack Cade, Cade executed, kmg mad , Duke of York 
regent , York displaced by king 

Wars of Eoses — York claimed ciown , civil war, York 
defeated and killed at Wakefield , his son Edward defeated 
royalists at Towton, and became Edward FS^ 1461 

doc'tnne a thing taught , an fam-ilTar well known , com 
article of behef mon 

be-liev'ed accepted as true re-mem'bered , recalled to 
her'e-sy an opinion opposed memory , kept m mind 
to the usual belief gor'geous showy , splendid 

charTt-a-ble loving , kmd realm kingdom 
par-tic'u-lar-ly especially lieu'ten-aiit(fri; ), one holding 
de-soend'ant one who de the place of anothei in his 
scends , offspring absence , a deputy 

me-tbmks', it seems to me in tn'umpb, rejoicmg for vie 

tory 
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CHAPTBE XV 

HOUSE OP YORK 

Edward IV , 1461-1483 I Richard III , 1483-1485 
Edward V , 1488 ! 

EDWAED rV , fiist king of House of York , a hiave, able 
soldier, but too fond of pleasure Wars of the Eoses weakened 
the barons and strengthened the kmg, so that he was able to 
protect the farmers, labourers and shopkeepers from the 
barons , more popular with rmddle and Ion er classes than with 
barons , king offended Warivick, the K.%ngmal.er, the .most 
powerful of barons , who restored Henry VI , Edward fled to 
Flanders , returned with an army, defeated and slew Warwick 
at Bainet , overcame Margaret at Tewkesbury , sent Henr^' 
n to the Tower, where he was murdered 

Benevolenoea — Edward xniled almost without parhament , 
got money by confiscating estates of those who bad fought 
against him, and by requiring rich men to gii e him icnevo 
lences 

Printing — WiHiatn Gaston set up aprmtmg press m West 
minster, 1476 

EDWAHD V succeeded his father m 1483 , his uncle, 
Eichaid Duke of Gloucester, made protector , Richard put to 
death Lord Rivers (king’s mother’shrotber) and Lord Hastmgs 
(minister to Edward IV), sent long and hisbiother to Tower, 
got paihament to set them aside and make him king , then 
bad the princes murdered 

RICHAED ni , 1483, biave and warlike, but cruel, slightly 
deformed , bis cruelty made him unpopular , Duke ofBuck- 
mgham (who had helped him to throne) formed plot to place 
Henry Earl of Richmond on the throne (see Genealogical 
Table) , plot defeated and Buckingham esecuted Richmond 
made a second attempt, landed at Milford Ha^ en , defeated 
and slew Richaid at Bosworth in Leicestershire, 1485 
Richmond ci owned on the field as Henrj VII It was 
arranged that he should marrj Ehvabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV This ‘ Umon of the Roses ’ put an end to the 
civil war 
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u'ni-fonn likeness of dress, 
by which soldiers, police 
men, &c are Imown 

de-pend ent one who depends 
on, or IS supported by an 
other 

be-nev o-lence good will , an 
arbitiory tax represented 
as a free gift 

di-spir'it-ed disheartened , 
discouraged 

de-spised' looT^ed downupon , 
scorned 

Bor'cer-ess an enchantress , 
a witch 


Bur-pnsed' talcen unawares , 
amazed 

hei'nous {hd ) i ery wicked , 
grievous 

skel'e-ton the bony frame- 
woik of a body 

ht er-al-ly accoidmg to the 
letter, but not accoidmg to 
the meaning originally un 
derstood 

‘ ifs ’ and ‘ ands ’ ‘ And ’ or 

‘ an,’ as used here, is a Scan 
dma\ lan conjunction of the 
same meanmg as ‘ it ’ See 
Matt XXIV 48 


CBAPTER XVI 


HENEY VII (1485-1509), cold and resen ed, impopular 
A strong ruler who gave peace and security, a lovei of 
money and power Strengthened claim to throne by mariying 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV 

Insurrections — (1) Jjambei t Sirmiel, a baker, professed 
to be Bail of Warwick, son of Duke of Clarence Suppoited 
by Irish , landed in Lancashiie , defeated at Stoke talien 
prisoner and made loyal scullion (2) PeiKtn Warbech 
pretended to be Richard Duke of York, son of Edward IV , 
was captured and executed 

King and Nobles — Power of nobles gieatly reduced and 
that of king increased (a) by king’s possession of artilleiy, 
(6) by Ins enforcement of Statute of Liieiies (Edward IV ), 
(c) by his setting up Court of Star Chamber 

King amassed wealth by levivmg benevolences, inflicting 
fines, lei’ymg heai y taxes on the nch, and being very eco 
nomical Discovery of America, 1492 


be-gin'ning commencement 
re-serv ed shy , wanting in 
frankness 

di-min'ished made less , re 
duced 

ex-pen sive costing much 
money 


prao'tise, v , to do a thmg 
often 

prac-tice, n the habit of do 
mg ^ 

im-pos'tor one whe pretends 
to be what he is not 
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Bcul'lion dish ■washer, 
kitchen dnidge 
at-tor'ney a lawyer , a solici- 
tor 

at-tor'ney-gen'e-ral chieflaw- 
officer of the crown 
un-m-ten'tion-al-ly ■without 
design 

re-^vnv'ed brought to life , 
brought into use again 
Bhab'bi-ly meanly , at small 
expense 

e'co-nom'i-cal , careful , frugal , 
sparmg 

op-prcBs'ed used uniustly 
pre-vent'ed wenihcforc , hin 
dered 


as-si'zes courts held by judges 
in counties 

ver'dict ti ucsayirtg, decision 
of a jury 

con-spir'a-cy a breathing to- 
gether , a plot 

dis-turb'ance agitation , tu- 
mult / 

main-tam' to keep , to sup- 
port 

se-cn'n-ty safety , freedom 
from iear 

mpro-por tionto accordmgto. 

ac-cus'tomcd used , habitu- 
ated 

nn-for'tu-nate-ly unhappily ; 
unluckily 


I ■> 

CHAPTER XVII 


KENRY vni (1509-1547), son of Henry VII Strong, 
active, self ■willed , fiank, jo^vial and popular 

Condition of People — Upper classes had Tiegun to study 
Greek and Latin authors , printing had. greatly multiplied 
books Lower classes no longer serfs, 1/ut badly treated , 
much arable land turned into pasture , many farm labourers 
tlirown out of work, they and discharged soldiers had no 
resources but beggmg and stealmg , convicte'd thiev es were 
hanged 


Reformation begun by Luther m Germany , his followers 
called ‘ protestants ’ , ignorance and nee of many of the clergy 
King quarrelled ■with pope about divorce of Queen Catherine , 
fall of Wolsey 


bus'i-ness {bis:-') that ■uluch 
makes busy , affairs 
mon'as-te-ry a house for 
monJis , an abbey 
live'li-hood means of living , 
support 

con-dem'ned sentenced 
sol dier-y the whole body of 
soldiers 


rem'e-dies , Qupes , means of 
ledress 

T7-to pia (noivhcre) an imagi- 
nary island enjoymgperfcct 
laws Ac , hence, unattain- 
able perfection 

m'ter-course connection by 
dealmgs 
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man-u-faot'nr-er {mahet hy 
hand) one who converts 
raw material mto useftil 
articles 

prot'es-tant one who protests 
against the Church of 
Rome 

vi'eious addicted to vice , de 
praved, wicked 


EEFOIIMATION 


con's e-quence that which 
follows as a result , effect 
leg'ate papal ambassador, or 
representative 

dil'i-gent-ly with steady ap- 
phcation, mdustnously 



King’s divorce pronounced by Cranmer , marnage with 
Anne Boleyn , Statute of Appeals, forbiddmg appeals to Rome , 
Act of Supi emacy, declaring kmg supreme head of church and 
state , king burnt protestants as heretics, and hanged or be 
headed catholics as traitors, execution of More astiaitor, be 
cause he refused to acknowledge lawfulness of kmg’s second 
marriage 

Translation of Bible Thomas Cromwell minister , suppres 
Sion of smaller monasteries, and waste of their means ‘ a good 
pennyworth ’ Pilgmnage of Grace m northern counties , de 
struction of images , spy system , dissolution of larger monas- 
teries , new cathedrals 

Statute of Six Articles, — ordering death of those who denied 
the SIX leading catholic doctrmes assailed by protestants [1 
transubstantiation , 2 communion m one kind (bread, but 
not wine) , 3 cehbacy of clergy , 4 perpetual obligation of 
vows of chastity , 5 private masses , 6 auricular confession ] 

Translation of Lord’s Prayer, Creed &c Mass still said m 
Latm Death of Ling, 1547 


wives of Henry VIII 

Children 

rate of wife 

1 Catheime of Aragon 

2 Anne Boleyn 

3 Jane Seymour 

4 Anne of Cleves 

5 Catherme Howard 

6 Catherine Parr 

Mary 

Elizabeth 

Edward 

None 

99 

Divorced 

Beheaded 

Died naturally 
Divorced 
Beheaded 
Outhved Henry 
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her'e-sy misbelief, opinion 
opposed to usual belief 
her'e-tics misbelievers 
trait or one who betrays , 
one untrue to sovereign or i 
country | 

Paston family a Norfolk, fam ' 
ily, chiefly famous for a I 
senes of letters wiitten by 
and to them during the 
Wars of the Eoses i 

ap-peal'ed referred to as an [ 
authonty I 

per-sua'ding advising ,hnng- i 
ing to a particular opmion 
gross'ly greatly , palpably | 
ex-ag'ger-a-ted {-aj ) magm- | 
fled , represented as worse I 
than they really were j 
U-le-git'-i-mate not accoi ding 
to law, not born mwed j 
loch 


ad-ver'si-ty affliction , sufier- 
mg , misfortune 
pil'gnm-age journey to a 
sacred place 

mar'tyr a witness , one who 
dies for his belief 
tyr'an-ny harsh government 
gai'e-ty mernment, pleasure 
dis-solv'ed loosed asit/nder , 
brohe up 

des'pe-rate-ly past hope of 
amendment 

coart'iers attendants at 
court , retinue of a prmce 
sac'ra-ment the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the consecrated bread 
stat'ute law [Distinguish 
from statue, an image, 
and stature, height ] 
jo'vi-al (bom under planet 
Jove or Jupiter) gay , 
meriy 


CHAPTEE XIX 

EDWAED VI (1547-1553) only a boy , Edwaid Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, king’s uncle, made protector, war with 
Scotland to compel Mai'y Queen of Scots to marry Edward , 
battle of Pinkie , Mary sent to France 

Eeformation continued , remaining images destroy ed , new 
Prayer Book in Enghsh , rebellion in Devon Seizure of 
church property , building of Somerset House 

Somerset’s fall , Ket’s rebellion m Norfolk against m- 
closures, put down by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who then 
took protectorate from Somerset, charged him with freason and 
executed him Warw ick made Duke of N orthumbcrland and 
Head of G-oi ernment , issued a second and more protestant 
Prayer Book , persuaded kmg to leave crown to Lady Jane 
Grey, king’s cousin , death of kmg 

MASY (1553-1558), daughter of Henry VUI , acknow ledged 
queen by people , Lady Jane imprisoned, Northumberland be- 
headed Enghsh Prayer Book suppressed , queen’s marriage 

L L 
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with Philip of Spam , Wyatt’s insurrection , Lady Jane be 
headed , pope’s authoiity lestored , protestants burnt, — Row- 
land Tayloi, Ridley, Latuner, Gianmer &.c War with Fiance , 
loss of Calais Death of Mary, 1558 


pro-teot'or guardian , regent 
pro-tect'or-ate government 
by or office of a protector 
con-viot'ecL found or pio 
nounced guilty 
ap-pro pri-a-ted took for their 
own use 

nght'eous-ness justice , m 
tegnty 

res-ti-tu'tion act of restoring 
whatwas wrongfully taken 


con-snmp'tion a disease which 
wastes aiuay the body 
de-ter'mmed reSolved , firm 
in purpose 

pos-ses'sions property , es 
tates 

qaiet in my con'soi-ence have 
no doubt as to the truth, or 
my own innocence 
ac-knowl'edged admitted , 
recogmsed 


CHAPTER XX 


ELIZABETH (1558-1603), daughter of Anne Boleyn.onda 
protestant, second Prayer Book of Edwaid VI restored, 
cathohc bishops deprived , umfoinuty of worship commanded, « 
accordmg to iites of Chuich of England 

Mary Queen of Scots — Scotch were protestants, Maiy was a 
catholic, claimed crown of England, bemg a great gi and 
daughter of Henry VII , and Elizabeth havmg been declared 
by Henry VIII illegitimate, many (especially catholics) 
thought Mary lawful Queen of England , murdei of Dainley 
her husband , rebellion of Scotch , Mary’s fiight to England 
and imprisonment , rising m the north , plot to assassmate 
Ehzabeth and put Mary on tlurone , Norfolk executed 

National Prosperity made Ehzabeth popular , increase of 
trade , improi ement of manufactures , better food , more 
comfortable houses , Fv) si Foot Law 


Hatred of Spain, the champion of Cathohcism , contraband 
trade of Enghsh m West Indies , seizure of Spamsh ships 
Mantune discoveries , Diake’s voyage round the world, 
plundermg Spaniards at Valparaiso Ac , ‘ North West Pas 
sage ’ sought, — Frobisher, Davis, Gilbert ■ 


Hatfield Park m Herts — The 
hall inhabited by Edward 
VI and Elizabeth has been 


destroyed The present hall 
IS the seat of the Marquis 
of Salisbury 
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mar'vel-lous astonislimg , 
wonderful 

wor'ship-ping adoring 
pu'n-tan one claiming to 
hold 'pure doctrine 
dis-sent'er one who dissents 
from, or disagrees with, an 
established church 
per'se-cu-ting following to 
annoy , haiassmg [Dis 
tmguish from pros'e ou- 
ting, mil suing by legal 
means J 

con'se-cra-ted set apart by 
religious rite 

as-sas'sin-ate to murder se 
cretlj 


gor'ge-ous shoM> , aplcndid 
bnl'li-ant sparkling , glittei- 
ing, splendid 

mas'sa-cred ( A err?) killed 
wholesale or indisciiimn 
ately 

Ven-e'tian anative of Venice 
ad-ven'tu-rous entei prising 
ac-com'pan-ied went ■with 
tem-pcst'u-ouB stormj 
dis-ap-pear' to vanish from 
sight 

col'on-ise to people , to form 
settlements m 

per'ma-nent-ly lastingly, 
durablj 


CHAPTEE XXr 

TLIZABETn’S TEtaMPHS. 

Cathoho Missions — Increase of protestants , pope had 
declared Elizabeth a usurper, Eoman missionaiies tried to 
re-con\ert Enghsh, Elizabeth afraid, fierce laws against 
missionaries, Throgmoi ton’s plot to murder Elizabeth and 
put Mai'y on throne, defeated, the ‘Association’ Tioops 
sent to help Dutch against Philip , death of Sidney , Drake 
plundered Spanish West Indies The Babmgton plot and 
execution of Alary Queen of Scots 

The Invincible Armada, 1588 — Phihp determined to iniado 
and conquer England, cathohes united with protestants to 
defend country , Philip’s store ships destioyed bj Drake at 
Cadiz Spanish army m Flanders ready to embark , Fleet 
attacked m Enghsh Channel and drnen up North Sea , most 
of the ships w recked English commanded b}' Lord How ard, 
assisted bj Drake lic 

rd-col-lec'tion(rccA ) remem- 
brance 

nus'sion-a-ry a messenger , 
one sent to preach 
as-so ci-a'tion umon , com 
bmation 

n L 2 


ex-pe-di tion undertalung , 
mditarj enterprise 
conr te-ons of court hie 
manners , polite 
Port'-n-guese natn es of Por 
tugal 
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in-vin'ci-ble that cannot be safe'gaard, n protection , 

oi^ercome, unconquerable that which makes safe 

arm-a'da a fleet of annei St Michael’s Mount a hill in 
ships Mount’s Bay, Cornwall 

treach'e-xy deceit, faithless as-sail'ant one who assails 

ness or attacks 


CHAPTER XXII 

LAST YEARS OF ELIZABETn 

War with Spam contmued, Spanish ships and towns 
plundered , death of Drake m West Indies , Spamsh fleet 
destroyed m Cadiz harbour by Howard and Essex 

Conquest of Ireland — Irish lands confiscated and given 
to Enghsh , rebelhon under Tyrone , Essex failed to put it 
down, and uas executedfor treason, Loid Moun^oy subdued 
Ireland 

The Monopolies — Queen conferred on her favourites sole 
right of selling ceitain articles, people angry, House of 
Commons interposed, and queen cancelled monopolies 
Elizabeth died, 1603 ‘ She found England divided and 

yeak , she left it united and stiong ’ 

galTe-on a large Spamsh mo-nop'o-ly sole right to 
ship with lofty stem and pioduce or sell certam 
stern articles 

can-non-ade' an attack yith dis-sat is-fied discontented 
cannon cherished treated with affec 

un-pa'tient not able to wait , tion , fostered 
hasty 


CHAPTER XXIII 

STUARTS 

James 1 , 1603-1625 1 Charles 1 , 1625-1649 

[The Gonimonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660] 
Chailes II , 1600-1685 | James H , 1685-1687 

JAMES I (1603-1625), son of Mary Queen of Scots, was 
James VI of Scotland, and united thrones of England and 
Scotland 
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Hampton Court Conference — Puritans v, anted re^^slon of 
Prayer Book, abolition of surplices, of sign of cross in 
baptism, and of ring m marriage Notbmg came of con- 
ference but re\used translation of Bible 


Gunpowder Plot — Catholics were severely treated, and 
James refused all concessions to them , some of them, 
headed by Catesby, decided to blow up kmg and parhament , 
plot discovered, conspirators executed 

Colonisation of Ulster — After conquest of Ireland by 
Elizabeth, many chiefs w'ere jealous of English mfluence, 
the Earl of Tyrone refused to submit and fled to Spain , his 
estates confiscated, and giien to English and Scotch settleis, 
— the Irish owners bemg turned adrift , this inci eased Irish 
discontent, and miolved additional expense to keep order, 
James quarrelled with the Commons about raismg the 
money 


Bur'phce a kmd of W'hite 
gown 

sn-per-sti'tions things objects 
of unmerited respect 
con'fer-ence a meetmg for 
discussion 

ac-cus'tomed used , habitu 
ated 


col-on-i-sa'tion act of setthng 
m a new coimtry 
im-po-si'tion {a laying on) a 
tax imposed by kmg 
dis-Eolv'ed Par'h-a-ment 
broke it up, so that there 
could be no more meetings 
till after another election 


CHAPTER XXIV 

James’s Favourites — 1 Eohert Carr — A Scotchman ; 
created Earl of Somerset He and his wufe w ere comucted 
of the murder of Sir Thomas Or erbury 

2 George ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham — James made 
him \cry rich, and gave him more authority than anj other 
person m the kingdom 

Spanish Marriage Treaty — James wanted to marrj his 
son Charles to Mana, daughter of Phihp III of Spain, 
expecting a large dowry English opposed to it as Philip 
was a catholic, and the Armada w'as not forgotten Prmce 
Charles and Buckingham went to Madrid to see the Infanta , 
but the treaty was broken off to the joj' of the English 

Ealeigh’s Voyage — Raleigh had been committed to the 
Tow er He was set free to obtain for James a sum of gold 
from a rmne near the Orinoco m South America Faihng to 
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diBCOvei the mine his men attacked the Spaniaids, against 
ivluch James had cautioned him He returned, and was 
executed on the former charge 

Monopolies — King revived monopohes , Commons com 
plamed, and lung cancelled them 

Lord ChanceUor Bacon impeached for corruption and 
sentenced to loss of office, fine and imprisonment 

Marriage of Charles — King manned his son Charles to 
Hennetta ]\Iaria, sister of Kmg of France, secretly under 
taking to giant freedom of worship to cathohcs, though he 
had promised Parliament he would not 


af'fa-hle condescendmg , 
easy to speak to 
pi'ra-cy robbery on the seas 
flo-imn'ion loidsJnp, country 
or persons goi erned 
Lord Chan'cel-lor the pre 
sidmg judge of the Court 
of Chancel V, and Keeper 
of the Great Seal 
im-peach'ed accused of crime 
before the Lords 
Pa-lat'i-nate the provmce 

of a palntme, or count 
having royal priinleges 
com'ph-ment expression of 

regard [Distinguish fiom 
com' pic vxent, that which 
completes , full number ] 


dic'tion-a-ry a book of words, 
alphabetically ananged, 
wnth meamngs given 
am-bas'sa-dor a mmister of 
the highest order sent by 
ffine soiereign power to 
another 

sat'is-fac-tion contentment , 
comfort , amends 
ses-sion of Par'li-a-ment the 
penod between meetmg 
and prorogation, the sit 
tmgs of one season 
dis-ap-point-ed fiustrated , 
balked 

diB-as'trouB %ll-starred, cala 
imtous, unfortunate '' 


CHAPTEB XXY 

CHARLES I (1625-1649), son of James I , stiU under 
mfluence of Buckmgham 

His First Parliament — Charles summoned parliament 
and asked foi money to cany on a war with Spam The 
Co mm ons granted only a small amount, and refused more as 
long as Charles letamed Buckingham for his chief adnser 
Chailes was angry and dissohed parhament 

Unsuccessful expedition to Cadiz 

The Second Parliament —Buckingham impeached Charles 
dissoB ed parhament before the trial was concluded 
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Forced Loans — ^Kot able to obtain money from Parbament, 
Charles ordered all persons i\ ith property to grant him money 
as a forced loan 

Buckmgham, sent with an army to help the Protestants 
of La Bochelle, was unsuccessful 


The Third Parliament before granting money required 
Charles to agree to the Petition of Bight, which provided 
that — (1) Neither taxes nor forced loans should be IcAued 
without consent of Parliament, (2) No man should be 
detamed in prison without bemg first tned by a ludge , (3) 
Jlarines or soldiers should not be billeted upon pm ate persons , 
(4) No martial law to bo executed Charles consenting, 
receued a grant and fitted out an expedition to relieve 
Bochelle Buckingham murdered by John Felton 


King’s Disputes with Parhoment — (1) "With Puritan mem 
hers about teaching cei tain doctrines (2) About ‘ tonnage ’ 
and ‘ poundage,’ t c payment of duties on goods exported 
and imported 

Chailes dissohed Parliament, and did not call another for 


ele\en years 

rhyme likeness of sound at 
ends of lines m poetry 
Eh4 (rd) Eo-ohelle' {•shell') 
hc-sie'gers * those who lay 
siege to or try to take a 
place bj slow' means 
r€-cog-nised (rch ) known 
again 

diB-a-gree'ment dispute , dif 
ference 

ton'nage duty paid on goods 
by the ton ^ 


ponnd'age a subsidy of 
tw el\ e pence m the pound 
on the value of goods im- 
ported or exported 
ad-jonra (jMTvi) to cease sit- 
tmg till anothei day 
rd-so-lu'tion (res ) motion, or 
formal proposal made m an 
assembly, or committee 
sum'moned called by author- 
ity 


CHAPTER XXVr 

Imprisonment of Members —King imprisoned Ehot and 
other members who had opposed him Ehot died m pnson 

Laud and the Church — ^WiUiam Laud made Bishop of 
London, afterw'nids Archbishop of Canterbury (1) Compelled 
clergy to read the whole of the Prayer Book semce (2) 
Removed communion table to east end of churches (3) 


/ 
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Brought disobedient clergy before the High Com mi ssion 
Court established by Ebzabetb, and deprived them 

Court of Star Chamber (Hen VII ) used by long to punish 
those who complamed violently of his government , no jury , 
court consisted of two judges and kmg’s council, — both 
accusers and judges 

Ship Money — (1) Charles wanted to build fleet , ordered 
seaports to send him slups, or money mstead (2) He ordered 
all the counties to do the same John Hampden, a Buckmgham 
squire, refused to pay , judges decided agamst Hampden 

Scottish Prayer Book — (1) King had a new Prayei Book 
compiled, and ordered it to lie lead in Scotch chinches (2) 
The people resisted, diew up the ‘National Coienant,’ 
bmdmg themselves to stand up for their religion (3) Chailes 
marched an army to Scotland, but foi want of money was 
obhged to agiee to a peace 

The Short Parliament assembled Chailes dissolved it 
because it would not grant him money to fight the Scotch 
Havmgobtamedsome money by transaction in peppei, Charles 
marched to York , Soots invaded England and defeated part 
of kmg’s army , Kmg promised them money and summoned 
Parliament to grant it 


cer'e-mo-mes foiuns , rites , 
obseri ances 

com-mu'ni-on table the table 
used m celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper 

doc'tnne a thmg tavght , an 
article of behef 
pro-ceed'ings goings foi th , 
domgs , transactions 
nd-ces-sa-ry {nts ) needful , 
reqmsite, mdispensable 


in'ter-est-ed concerned , ha 
ble to be affected 
mS-gis-trate {maj ) an officer 
appomted to carry out thej}- 
laws, a justice of the 
peace 

griev ance cause of gi lef, or 
complaint , hardship 
di8-so4u'tion (of Parhament) 
breakmg up 


CHAPTER XXVII 

long Parliament (Nov 1640) released men imprisoned by 
Star Chamber , Strafford and Laud sent to Tower, impeached 
and executed for treason , to levy ship money iSLc without 
consent of Parhament declared illegal, Courts of ELgh 
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ComnuBsion and Star Chamber abplished Di-vosion m the 
House as to church matters, — P jth and Hampden anted 
change m Prayer Book &.c , Hjde and Falkland opposed it 

Eebellion in Ireland — Insh of Ulster drove out Enghsh and 
Scottish colomsts estabhshed by James and killed many of 
them An army as sent over which treated the Insh ver^ 
badly 

Grand Eemonstrance, drawn np by the Commons, de- 
manding — (1) That mimsters should not be appointed unless 
approi cd of b;> Parliament , (2) That a number of clergymen 
should be named by Parliament to consider alterations to be 
made m the Prayer Book Charles resisted, and marched to 
the House mth 400 armed men to seize five members iihom 
he accused as traitors , but they escaped him 

The Great Eehellion — The Commons now thought Charles 
meant to attack them mth soldiers, and demanded the 
appomtment of the ofticers , Charles refused, and collected 
an armj at Kottmgham , ‘Caiahers’ and ‘Koimdhoads ’ 

Battles and Eesnlts — Edgcliill — mdecisive , the King en- 
tered Oxford and vmtered there 

Ghalgrovc Field — ^Hampden mortally wounded 

Ncivhtcrg — Falkland killed The Scots, mx ited bj Parha- 
ment, entered England 1644 

Maraton Moor — Cromuell gained great victory 

Self-denying Ordinance, passed by Parliament, forbade any 
g:member of Parliament to be an o&cer m the army 

The Parliamentary army was remodelled Pairfaz 
appomted General, Cromwell Lientenant General 

Battle of Nasehy. Fairfax defeated kmg, who surrendered 
to Scots, and was dchx ered up to the Parhamentanans End 
of the first w ar 

Quarrel between the army and Parhament about pay and 
the freedom of worship The army seized tlie king and 
placed him in Hampton Court He afterwards escaped to the 
Isle of Wight, was captured, and lodged in Cansbrooke Castle 

Second Civil "War — Insurrections m favour of Charles 
broke out m Wales, Kent, and Essex , quelled by Fairfax and 
Cromwell Scotch army invaded England m behalf of the 
king , defeated by Cromwell at Preston 

The army determmed to bnng Charles to trial, and to 
effect tins cleared the Honse of ninety unfav Durable mem- 
bers , the remamder called the ‘ Pvump ’ 
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Chailes was tried bj a High Comt of Justice appointed 
by the Rump Paihament, condemned, and executed Jan 1649 

par-tic'u-lar-ly specially affairs, and be subject to no 

a-bol ished put an end to superior authority 

ec-cle-si-as'ti-cal belonging con-gre-ga'tion ajloclangto 
to the chuich gctlier , an assembly 

re-mon'strance expostulation , rd-gi-ment {lej) a body of 
earnest advice oi reproof soldieis 7 Jiled by a colonel 
es-cort'ed accompanied as a gen'e-ral an officer com 
guaid mandmg a gioup of legi- 

pres-by-te'n-an one ivho holds ments 

that all the clergy (or pres lien-ten'ant {lev-) an ofbcer 
byteis) are equal , not sub holding the place of an 
ject to bishops othei in his absence 

in-de-pen'dent one who holds sur-ren'dered gavehimselfup 
that each congregation ne-go'ti-ate arrange terms , 
should manage its own to bargain 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649) —No king, no House of 
Loids , onlj”' 80 members in Commons , countiy goveined by 
a Council of State chosen by the Commons 

Ireland m Anarchy , Ciomwell sent to lestore order, his 
seienty , he storms Drogheda and captuies Wexfoid 

Scotland — Prince Charles crowned by Scots, Ciomwell 
defeats Soots at Duubai and at Worcester, — ‘a clowning^ 
mercy ’ 

Expulsion of Long Parliament — Ci omi\ ell expelled remnant 
of Long Paihament, and called another, — the Barebones 
Parliament, which gai e all power to him, and declared him 
Lord Piotectoi 

Cromwell’s Government —(1) He called Parliament, it was 
tioublesome, ho dissohed it, and ruled without a Parliament 

(2) He allowed the Puiitans to worship as they liked, but 
1 efused use of Piaj er Book to member s of Church of England 

(3) Ho joined Fiance in m nr against Spam, and received Dun 
kirk (4) He summoned asccond Parhament, which requested 
him to talm title of Kmg, but he refused He consented to 
create a new House of Loids 

Cromw ell died in IGIS Richard Cromwell, his eldest son, 
succeeded He assembled a Parhament, but it w as dissolved 
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by the army, and the old members of the Long Parliament 
were recalled 


The Restoration — George Monk marched w ith an English 
army from Scotland to London and declared foi a free Par 
Lament The Long Parliament dissoh ed itself, a new Parlia- 


ment was chosen which muted 

com'mon-wealth a form of 
government m which the 
people exercise supreme 
power through their repre- 
sentatives 


Charles to become king, 1660 

Broglie da {dru ) a town on 
the Boyne m Ireland 
ac com'plish effect, com- 
plete 

hes-i-ta'tion •wavenng , stop 
ping to consider 


CHAPTER XXIX 

CHARLES II (1660-1685), witty, fond of pleasure, — ‘the 
merry monarch ’ The army disbanded, except three regiments 
Body of Cromwell dug up and hanged, those who had con- 
demned Charles I executed 

Cavalier Parliament — Bishops restored, and services of 
Church of England used m all churches 

Acts against Puritans — (1) Act of Hnifomuty, — all clergy- 
men to approve everythmgmthe Prayer Book (2) Conventicle 
Act, — forbiddingmeetmgs of more than five persons fin addition 
t to the household) for any w oishipsave thatof Prayer Book (3) 
Pive Mile Act, — no Nonconformist mmister to come withm 
fiv e miles of a corporate town 

John Bumjan, imprisoned for nonconformity, wrote the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 

Rewards to Royalists — Monh made Duke of Albemarle, and 
Hyde made Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor 

Pirst Dutch "War — ^Rivalry of the English and Dutch , long 
spent on his own pleasuies money voted for the war Peace 
being almost concluded at Breda, Charles dismissed the sailors 
The Dutch, takmg advantage of this, sailed up the Thames and 
burnt sev oral English ships A peace favourable to the Dutch 
was concluded at Breda 

The Cabal Ministry, — formed after the fall of Clarendon , 
composed of Clifford Arlington, Buckmgham, Ashley , Lauder- 
dale , fav oured toleration 
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The Triple Alliance (English, Dutch, and Swedes), to 
prevent Levus of Fiance from mnkmg any fuither conquests 

Treaty of Dover, concluded secretly between Chailes and 
Lewis , Charles promised (1) to lom Lewis agamst the Dutch, 
and (2) to declaie himself a Cathohc 

Charles declared war agamst Dutch, and issued Declaration 
of Indulgence ordeiang that the laws agamst Catholics and 
Dissenters should not he put into execution , Parliament was 
furious and he withdrew Declaration 


sac'n fice, v give up foi good 
of others 

cath'o he umversal , a title 
claimed by the Climch of 
Rome 

dis band ed broken up , dis 
persed 

en-thn si asm mtense in- 
terest , passionate zeal 
IT re 1£ gions (-hj-) destitute 
of religion , ungodly 
Phil IS tines ancient mhabi- 
tants of south western Pal 
estme, and enermes of the 
Jews [The name is now 
often applied to uncultured 
persons J 


ab'so lute ly completely 
ne go ti a'tion act of treat 
mg, with view to settle 
terms of peace 
block a'ded stationed war 
ships so as to hlocK up the 
entrance, and prevent pas 
sage of ships 
in-£ tial ( ts/i) first 
ca bal' a small partj united 
for some secret enl de 
sign 

in dul'gence permission to do 
somethmg formerly foibid 
den, 1 emission of punish- 
ment for disobedience 


CHAPTER XXX 

LAST TEVRS OF CHARLES II 

A Test Act passed against Cathohes It required every 
person appomted to oflSce, (1) to receive the Sacrament, (2) 
to declare his disbehef m Tiansubstantiation 

Result — (1) The Cabal Ministry destroyed, — Chffoid and 
Arhngton refused to take the test (2) Danby’s Mmistry 
formed, whose policy was ‘No Toleration,’ ‘No support to 
Prance ’ It furthered the marriage between Wilhamof Orange 
and the Princess Mary 

AUeged Popish Plot — Titus Oates declared that he bad 
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discovered a Catholic plot against the king He was hehei ed 
at first, and many people were put to death, but aftcrsvards 
his assertions were found to be false 


Shaftesbury tried to pass an ‘ E\clusion Bill,’ to prevent 
succession of James Duke of York , kmg dissolved Parha- 
ment 

The Habeas Corpus Act was passed to prevent the mdcfimte 
imprisonment of persons charged with treason 


The Forfeiture of the London Charter because the grand 
lury acqmtted Shaftesbury' of a charge brought agamst him 
by the kmg 

The Eye House Plot, fonned by some "Whigs of no note 
to murder the kmg It was discovered, and Bussell and 
Sidney, who had been agitating for another Parhament, 
were accused of takmg part m plot and evecuted 

King’s Last Days — Charles had long been a pensionei of 
the King of Franco, who kept him so well supplied ivith 
money , that he could do without summoning a Parliament 
On his deathbed ho piofessed himself a Boman Cathohc 


tol-e-ra'tion allowance, hut 
not appror al , liberty to 
hold and express opmions 
differing fiom those of the 
established church 
Or'ange a prmcipahty m 
south cast of Fiance , 
ceded to France, 1713 
chief magistrate of Dutch Ee- 
pubhc commonly called 
stadtholdei of Holland 
im-fi-gm-n-ry ( a; ) fancied, 
not real 

cred-u'h-ty disposition to 
believe on insufficient en 
dence 

lux'u-ry rich diet, costly 
dress &.c 

cred u-lous easy of behet , 
unsuspectmg 

pol'i-ti-cians ( ttsh ) those 
who have to do wuth 
tics or government 


op-po-si'tion ( zish ) the po- 
litical party not m pow'or, 
and therefore opposed to 
the mimstry^ _ 
il-le-git'i-mato not according 
to laiu , born out of wed 
lock 

for feit-ure loss of a nght or 
privilege by some fault 
New'mar-ket a town m 
Cambridgeshire famous for 
horse -1 acmg 

ac-cede' to go to , to agree , 
to assent 

sym'pa-thy feehng with , fel 
low feehng, compassion 
res-o-lu'tion determmation , 
firmness of purpose 
un-con'scion-a-ble not accord- 
ing to conscience , rm- 
leasonable 

I 

I 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

JAMES n (1685-1689), brother of Chailes II 

Monmouth's Eebollion — The "Whigs in time of Charles II 
had tried to pass nhill excluding James from succession, ■uith 
n view to confemng crousa on Duke of Monmouth, illegi 
timnto son of Charles Failmg, they fled to Holland They 
now returned, headed hy Monmouth, and landed at Lyme 
m Dorset , defeated at Sedgemoor Monmouth executed 

Bloody Assizes — Aftci the rebellion Jeffreys, a cruel judge, 
was sent domi to the n cst of England to hold an assize , 
320 persons put to death , 841 sold into slasery. 

Tho Test Act — (1) James appointed Catholic officers m the 
army and excused them from takmg the test Parliament 
remonstrated, and nas dissohed (2) James got tho judges 
to declare ho had a right to dispense with tho test (31 King 
then issued a Doclaration of Indnlgonce, allomng Dissenters 
and Catholics to w'orship as they pleased, and to hold offices 
without taking tho test (4) Expulsion of tho Fcllous of 
Magdalen College foi not electing a Catholic president , James 
ordered tlic Decimation to bo road m all tho churches (5) 
Seven bishops presented a petition to James, praymg him 
not to compel the cloigj to read the Decimation They uero 
accused of hbcl, but acijiutted by tho jury 

Invitation to the Prince of Orange — (1) William was mwted 
by seven noblemen to come to England to save tho laws and 
liberties of the nation (2) Tho immediate cause of tho 
mv itation was the birth of James’s son, who, the people Imexv , 
would be brought up a Cathohe, and uould bo heir to tho 
throne (3) William landed at Torbay and marched ton aids 
London James’s officcis deserted, and jomed VSilham 
The king fled to Fiance, and was recoiled at tho court of 
Lewis XIV , 1688 William and Mary declared king and 
queen, 1689 

venge'ance retiibution , pun- ' anx'ious desirous , uneasy 
ishment foi an injuiy' about somethmg , doubtful 

over-whelm'ed covered , an-noun'cing declarmg , giv 

borne down , silenced mg public notice 

dis-pense' with Test Act set j ox-pul'sioa act of expelling, 
it aside , disiegard it oi driving out 

re-mon stratod expostulated , fel'low a member of a uni 
urged reasons against it veisity who enjoys' the m- 

' come of an endowment 
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Mag'da-len - (pionouncod 
maud'-len) a college at 
Oxford 

u-m-ver si-ty {the whole) a 
combination of colleges for 
teachmg and examming 
students, and confemng 
degrees 


pe-ti'tion ( tuh ) a request , 
a supplication 

"West min-Bter Hall a large 
hall adjoinmgthe Houses of 
Parliament, formerly, and 
until the end of 1882, the 
centre of the law courts 


CHAPTER XXXII 

WILLIAM m, 1689-1702 anne, 1702-1714 

WILLIAM AND MAHY, (1G89-1694) — Wxlliam, son of 
William, Pnnce of Orange, and of Mary, daughter of Charles 
I , Mary, daughter of James II 

I The Eevolution — Parhamcnt declared that d) James, 
by misgov eimnent and leaving the kingdom, had gnen 
up the throne (2) Mary and William were to be joint 
sovereigns (3) At death of cither the sunuior should 
reign , at death of both, unless Mary left issue, the ciown 
should descend to f^Iarj ’s sister, the Pimcess Anne 

Toleration Act was passed, allowing Dissenters (but not 
Catholics) to M orship in their own chapels 

n War with Scotland — Lord Dundee took up the cause 
of James in the Higlilands, and defeated Wilhnm s forces at 
Kilhecrankie, but was shot himself 

Massacre of Glencoe — ^J,\Mhnm concluded a peace with 
Scotland , Highland chiefs to swear to hie peaceablj , oath 
to be taken by a certain day Mac Ian, of Glencoe, was not 
punctual, and the governor of Scotland (the Master of Stair) 
caused liis clan to be massacied 

in War in Ireland — Throughout the Commonwealth, 
and the reign of Charles II , the Irish had been badR treated 
James II allowed them their own wa\, and thej droie out 
the Enghsh 

Siege of Londonderry — Londonderry still held by English 
James besieged it, it was bravely defended by Walker, a 
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clergjTiian, and after great liarJships was relieved General 
Kirke raised the siege 

Battle of the Boyne — ‘William eiossed mei to Ireland 
and defeated James, vho fled to France 

The lush agam defeated at Aghrim , Limerick captured 

rV War with France — Lew is, King of France, w anted to 
invade England and restore James The English and Dutch 
fleets defeated by French off Bcachj Head The French 
prepared to iniade England, but then fleet was destroyed 
bj Admiral Kusscll off La Hogue 

V Liberty of the Press — Up to this reign no hook was 
allowed to bo published until an offieei, called the ‘licenser,’ 
had gnen his leave Now this rule was abolished 
Death of Marj from small po\ 

tol-e-ra'tion permission, with- ] tn-nmph'ant-ly with joy and 
out approval I exultation 

diB-cns'sion debate , aign i Traf-al-gnr' (or aV-) a capo 
ment for and agamst , on south of Spam, w'ost of 

mas'sa-ore ( Icei) mdiscrimi Gibraltar 

nato liilling , general ' Neth'cr-lands Lo7V Count- 
slaughtei I rics , Flandois, Holland, 

Mas'ter of Stair Scotch title I Belgium 

- eldest son of Lord Stair v a c-c i n-a't ion mooulating 
ex-tir'pate to root out, to | with (or commumeatmg) 

esteimmate , to desti oy j corv pox as a protection 

treach'er-ous faithless , pei- j agamst small pox 

fidious , false ] phys-f-oian ( ish ) a pre 

snr-ren'der deliver aver , . scribcr of ji/ti/sic , a doctor 
yield up itself j pre-de-ces'sors , those that pre 

gnaw'ed chewed j ceded , here, the former 

Teign'moutb (tane , locally I soiereigns of England 

tin ) a small port m | 

Devonshue I 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

WILLIAM in as sole monaich, (1694-1702) 

Continuation of the "War with France — William besieged 
and captured Namur, — the first town lost by Lew is Peace of 
Eyswick William acknowledged by Lewis Kmg of England 
Dutch guards dismissed. 
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Assassmation Plot — Forty Jacobites plotted to assassinate 
■WiUiam, plot diBcoveied , some conspirators oieciited 


Spanish Succession — Chailes II , King of Spain, •was an 
invalid and not likely to live long Lewis, King of France, had 
married Charles’s eldest sister, and claimed the crown of Spam 
for his son "Wilham ohiected to the descendants of Lewis 
bemg Kings of Spam [Spam then held great part of Italy, 
the Netherlands and "West Indies ] 

Partition Treaties — First Most of the Spanish lands were 
to be given to a young Bavarian prince , this prmcc, howei er, 
soon died Second Southern Italy and Loirame were to be 
given to Lewis’s grandson Philip , the lest, including Spam, 
to the Archduke Charles, the younger son of the Emperor 

Charles, dying, left his dominions to Philip William 
wanted to compel Lems to carri' out the Partition Treaty, but 
Parhament at first refused monej' Lev is, on the death of 
James II , acknowledged the Old Pretender as James III 
Parhament at once granted WiUiam money and forces to 
cany on a war agamst Lewis 


Act of Settlement — If William died without children the 
crown to go to Anne, sister of Marj', and daughter of James II 
After Anne, to the Electiess Sophia, the grand daughter of 
James I , the ne\t heir v ho was a Piotestant 


Death of Wilhain, 1702 

as-sas-sin-a'tion seciet mui- 
der 

ns-Bo-ci-a'tion union , combi- 
nation 

arok'i-tect (aiA ) one W'ho 
plans or designs buildings 
am-bf-tious {bish-) desirous 
of power, honour, Ac 
ab'se-luto-ly completolj’- , m 
dispensable 


par-ti'tion {-iish ) , act of 
j)artinq oi diridmg 
m'so-lence ludeness, haughty 
contempt , impertinence 
im-fi-gmed (-o; ) conceived , 
thought , fancied 
collar-bone ncclbone, con 
nectmg the breastbone to 
the shoulder 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

AlOTE (1702-1714), second daughter of James II 

I War of Spanish Succession —Causes —(1) The detenmna- 
tion of Lewis to put his giandson Philip in possession of the 
Spanish dominions, in violation of the Poitition Treaty , and 
(2) his recognition of the Pretender as James III 


3t M 
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Armies Engaged — English, Dutch, and Germans, com- 
manded by Duke of klailborough, agamst the French and 
Spamards ^ 

Engagements — Sii George Hooke captured Gibraltar 
Mailborough totally defeated French at Blenheim m Bai ana, 
1704 , at Eamilhes m Belgium, 1706 , at Oudenarde in 
Belgium, 1708 , and at Malplaquet m Noith Fiance, 1709 
Treaty of TJtrecbt — Terms — (1) France engaged to acknow- 
ledge Anne and the protestantsuccession (2) Philip, giand 
son of Lewis, retained Spam and the Spanish colonies, but the 
crowns of Fiance and Spam were not to bo united (3) Spanish 
lands m Italy and Netherlands giien to Arclidulce Charles, 
now emperor of Romans 

II The Fmon witk Scotland — English Parhament had 
passed an Act setthng the cioum on the Electiess Sophia, 
Scotch Parhament lefnsed to do the Idee, to avoid iisk of 
separation of crowns, English offered Scotch free tiade with 
England, and the exeicise of then oum laws, and thepresby- 
terian form of woiship, if they would consent to a umon of 
Parhaments The Act of Umon passed, 1707 

III The Whig and Tory Ministries — The Whigs— (1) All 

through the leignw'eieiu faioui of the ‘ Wai of Spanish Suc- 
cession ’ (2) After the unsuccessful trial of Sachev'eiell, for 

preaching ‘non resistance,’ the Whigs weie dismissed 

The Tories w ere eager for peace They made a treaty, 
which was signed at Utiecht The chief Tory mimsteis weie 
Harley (Eail of Osfoid) and St John (Viscount Bolingbioke) 

Blen'heim ( Zwwc) 1 ex-cheq'uer {-cliccTi ei) the 

Bam-il-lies' ( lees) department of Goiemment 

Oude'narde {ood'nai a) that deals withrei enue and 

Mal-plaq'net ( plach'a) expenditure 

e-co-nom'i-cal-ly fiugaUy , U'trecht (U'iielt) a city of 
cheaply , inexpensively [ Holland 

CHAPTER XXXV 

HOUSE OF HANOVER 

George 1 , 1714-1727 William IV , 1830-1837 

George II , 1727-1760 Victoria, 1837-1901 

Gcoige III , 1760-1820 Edwaid VII , 1901 

George IV , 1820-1830 ^ 

GEOEGE I« (1714-1727), son of Elector of Hanovei, and of 
Sophia, grand-daughtei of James I 
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I Events in Early Part of Eeign — The Toiy minibters ere 
removed and the "Whigs put m power 

The rebellion in favour of the Old Pretender, James 
Francis Edward, the son of James II The Pretender landed 
in Scotland, but the rebelhon was put doiv n and he retired to 
the Continent 

EC The South Sea Bubble — Owing to the mciease of trade, 
people began to mvest then money lashly Many trading 
companies started , one of the most popular was the South Sea 
Company, formed to carry on trade with South Africa and 
Spanish America People formed such exaggerated expecta- 
tions of proht that 100/ shares were sold for 1,000/ After a 
time, the shares feU to a low price Thousands of families 
wore rmned Sir Kobert Walpole, the first Prime Minister 
of England, and a Whig, bj his wise acts somewhat remedied 
the disaster 

Parliamentary corruption , wholesale bribery at elections 
and in the House 


GEOEGE n (1727-17G0), son of George I 

I "Walpole's Administration — (1) He attempted to put an 
end to smugglmg bj an Excise Bill, but it was rejected (2) 
Against his own judgment he was led to declare war agamst 
Spam to avenge the ill treatment of British smugglers and 
prevent the searching of English a essels by Spamards (3) 
Defeat of Enghsh, and resignation of AYalpolc 

Broad-Bottomed Ministry formed by Henry Pelham (Pnme 
Mmister) and his brother the Duke of Newcastle 


II Eebellion under Young Pretender, Charles Edivai d, son 
of James Francis, the Old Pretender, and grandson of 
James II He landed m Scotland , was joined by the Hjgh- 
landeis , marched to Edinburgh , obtained many folio weis, 
and defeated the Boyal forces at Preston Pans He then 
mvaded England , marched to Derby , but foimd httle suppoit 
and was obliged to retreat^ At Falkirk, near Stiihng, ho 
defeated the Boyal forces undcr'General Hawley , but was 
routed at Culloden m Inverness, by the Dulvo of Cumberland 
Charles escaped to the Contment , h\ ed a dissipated hfe 


ab ro-ga-ted repealed , an 
nulled 

prej'u-dice judgment formed 
beforehand , grcimdless lU- 
feelmg, bias 


cor-rup'tion rottenness , im- 
piuity , bribery 
smug gling importing or ex- 
porting goods w ithout jiay- 
mg legal dues 
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n-dic'n-lons exciting ? idicnlc 
or dension , absurd 
en-thu-Bi-as'tic full of zeal , 
ardent 

dc spise' to look down on 
\Mtli contempt, to scorn 
tar'tan checked woollen 
stuff 


kilt a short petticoat 
dis'oi-phne ^nstrnctlon , 
order, subjection to control 
ver'min {a worm) noxious 
animals, as rats, mice, 
moles, do 

dis-si-pa'tion u aste , excess , 
enl hvmg 


CHiVPTER XXXVI 

LAST SIX I'EARS OF GFORGL H (I7u4-1760) 


Spread of the English , thirteen colonies along Atlantic 
coast of N America , collisions u ith French of Lower 
Canada 


Seven Years’ "War — Loss of Minorca , execution of Byng , 
William Pitt ‘the Great Commoner’ made Var Minister 
Wolfe’s expedition to Canada , capture of Quebec , conquest 
of Canada Hawke's Mctory oier Fiench in Quiberon Baj 


French and English in India — The English had forts and 
factories at Madras, Borabai, and Calcutta , the French had 
asettlementatPondicherry , therestof India was under natne 
pnnees Dupleis, the French goi ernor, secured fnendship of 
some natii epimces,nnd intrigued to expel theEnghsb Arcot 
captured by British imder Ch\ e Calcutta seized by Surajah 
Doulah, the ‘Black Hole ’ axenged at Plassey by Clive, 1757, 
and the foundation of our Indian Empue laid 


in-ter-fe'rence molestation 
the meddlmg of others 
oc-ca'sion-al-ly nouandthen, 
infrequentlj 

Al'le gha'ny Mountains a 
chain of mountains m the 
United States, parallel 
with, but 250 miles from, 
the Atlantic coast 


im-me'di-ate-ly nothing tnter- 
vening , at once 
pre-cip'i-tons forming preci- 
pices , very steep 
Biir-ren''dered ga\ e themseh'cs 
up 

Du-pleix {pin) 

Sn-ra'jah (‘ a ’ as in father) 
an-tag'on-ist opponent , one 
who contends with another 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

GEOEGE ni (1760-1820), giandson of George II 

End of the Seven Years’ "War — Pitt resigned ofSce, and 
peace ■was made with Fiance by the Treaty of Fai is Eng- 
land regained Mmorca and kept Canada 

Events which led to the American "War — Gren\i]le, Prime 
Mmister , Stamp Act passed, reqmrmg Amencans to paj for 
stamps on law papers, as w'e do m England now' The 
Americans refused to pay, and Grenville was obhged to resign 
office Lord Eockmgham, Premier, repeal of Stamp Act 
Rockingham succeeded by Pitt, now Earl of Chatham 

Chatham became seriously lU , during his absence duties 
w'ere imposed on tea, Ac , gomg to America Chatham advised 
the repeal of the duties, and was dismissed by King 
Giafton and then Loid North succeeded A cargo of tea 
shipped to Boston, tlirov n ov'erboard The Enghsh Parha 
ment then passed an Act forbidding ships to unload at Boston, 
and another declanng that Massachusetts should be ruled by 
men appomted by the king 

The American War of Independence — Election of a Con- 
gress , George Washington appomted leader of the Ameiican 
foices Stubborn fight, and defeat of Americans, at Bunlcei’s 
Hill, neai Boston Americans issued Bccfarationo/ Jndfepere- 
dcncc, declanng they were a free nation and would submit to 
George no longer New York seized and held tdl the end of 
the wai English, under General Burgoj-ne, forced to sur- 
lender at Saratoga The French and then the Spaniards 
declared w ai against England, and helped the Amencans 
Surrender of Enghsh army under Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, 1781 Resignation of North, 1782 Rockingham 
Piime jMinister, and after his death, Shelburne A peace 
arranged, and signed at Pans, acknowledging independence of 
the United States, 1783 The defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets by Lord Eodnej,and the successful defence of 
Gibraltar, sav ed British interests m Europe and India 

con-Eci-en'tious regulated by des'pic-a-ble desenmg to be 
regard to conscience , just despised , contemptible 
can'i-date one who seeks to her'o-ism the qualities of a 
obtain an office hero, courage, intrepidity 

dis-guis'ed dressed so that ap-o-plex'y a fit or stroke 
tlicj might not be Imowai causing loss of sensation 
Mas sa-chu'setts Sar'a-to'ga 
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CHAPTER XXXVni 
1763-1789 


lIiiuBtenal Changes — Shelburne -was turned out of office 
through a quarrel witli Charles James Fo'?, -uho oted with the 
Tones, and then formed with Lord North a Coalition Ministry 
After a short time, the king dismissed the Coalition ministry, 
and made Wdliam Pitt, son of Chatham, Piime Minister, 
though only twenty-foar years old He lield the office from 
1784 to 1801, and agam from 1804 to 1806 

Tnere was less con uption m Parhament than formerly, 
and people outside took moie mterest m politics 

Commercial Treaty with France — Adam Smith’s book, the 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ had shown that regulations which 
restricted commercial intercourse w ere pernicious , Pitt made 
a treaty with France to low cr duties so as to encourage trade 
and friendlmess 

The Slave Trade — The honois of the slaic trade having 
been revealed by’ Thomas Clarkson, Pitt and Wilberforce tried 
to mduce Parhament to abolish it, but failed Wilberfoiceand 
others contmued the agitation, and the trade was abohshed m 
1807 


Improvements — ^About this time great improvements were 
made m faimmg and the leaimg of cattle , James Brindley 
constructed the Bridgew ater Canal , Hai gi eaves invented the 
spinmng jenny, which Aikivnght improied, and Ciompton 
m\ ented a stdl better spmnmg machme called the vmle , Watt 
and others gieatly improied the steam engine, which led to 
the buildmg of factones on the northern coal fields 


or a-tor a public sjjeaker , an I 
eloquent man 

a'mi-a-ble lovable , worthy of 
love 

■CO al-esce' ( es') to grow to- 
gether , to unite 
co-al-i-tion (-zs7t) union 
il-ln'min-a-ted lit up m token 
of rejoicing 
lux-n n-ous damty 
mill'vmght a mechanic who 
budds and repairs mills 
en-gin-eer' one who plans 


public w orks, as radw ays, 
bndges, iSLc , often called a 
‘ civil engmeei ’ 
ma-clun'e-ry ( sheen ) 7)ia- 

chives m geneial , mechan- 
ical contii\ances 
male [the offspring of a hot sc 
and an ass) a mongrel , a 
spinning machme, so called 
because it combined the ad 
vantages of Hargi eaves’ 
and Arkwright’s ma cn- 
tions 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
17S9-1802 

TEENCH EEV0L1JTI0N — Its Canses — For a f^eat many 
years the lo'nei classes had been ciuellj treated by Gorern- 
ment and nobles , the Government taxed them unjustly, — 
the nobles plundered and rll used them 

Its hrstory War declared — (1) ‘ Natronal Assembly ’ 
abohshed payments by peasants to country gentlemen, and 
detarned Lewis XVI a prisoner m Pans (2) As Lewis 
was formd to be plotting with Prussia and Austria, a Re- 
public rvas established and Lewis executed (3) Pitt tried 
to aveit war, but the English weic in a panic, the French 
were initated by plots and mvasion, and war broke out (4) 
In Fiance hundreds of persons suspected of favourmg the 
enemy veie executed, othcis fled the comitiy (5) In 
England and Scotland poisons who spoke m favour of 
reforms were accused of sedition, and some were unjustly 
punished (6) The French lomcd bj Spaniards and Dutch 

Progress of War — B-y land French were eierywhere 
1 ictonoiis At sea, Lord Howe defeated them m ‘ Battle of 1st 
J one ’ , Admiral J ei vis defeated Spamai ds at St Vincent (where 
Nelson won great lenovTi) , Admiral Duncan defeated Dutch 
at Campeidown , and Nelson the French at the Nile 

Meantime, British fleets at Spithead and the Noie 
mutinied on account of ill pay and lU tieatmeiit, but returned 
to duty on promise of redress 

Insh Eebelhon of 1798 — ^The Irish had long been ciuoUy 
treated, and though they had a separate Parliament, it did 
not represent the lush people, since none but protestants 
could sit m it , and, until now, none but protestants had 
votes George III defeated Pitt’s plans for redicssmg Irish 
grievances At length the Irish rose m rebellion , great atro- 
cities on both sides, rebellion suppressed with great seventy 
The membeis of the Irish Parliament v ere then bribed to rote 
for muon vith British Parliament, vhich accordingly took 
place 

War contuined by England alone — Admu-al Parker, vuth 
Nelson, defeated the Danes at Copenhagen Abercrombie 
ivon a great Mctory oier the French army at Alexandria 
The defeated troops letunied to Europe, and a Peace vas 
agreed to at Amiens, 1802 
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gnil'lo-tuie (gd'o-tcen) an 
instrument for beheading, 
named after Dr Gmllohn, 
•who m'\ented it It ■was 
similar to the Scotch 
maiden 

sus-pi-cious ( ) distrust 
ful , mchned to doubt or 
suspect 

mu'ti-ny a using of soldieis 
or sailors against their ofh 
cers, or against the goi cm 
ment , a sedition , a revolt 

Mom'e-lnkes originally Cur 
cassian slai es who wore 
converted into light horse 
troops 

Mas'snl-maiis Moslems, or 
Mahometans 


pyr'a-mid a huildmg ha'vmg 
an angular base and trian- 
gular sides which meet m 
a point at the top 
Bo'na-parte (fonnerlyJBMo'?ia 
gjar'te) Pha'raoh (fairo) 
Lord lieu-ten'ont a chief 
magistrate repiesentmg 
the monarch , a viceroy 
bul'wark a foitification oi 
rampart, any means of 
defence 

le-vi'a-than a sea monster 
mentioned in Booh of Job 
tel'e-scope an mstrument 
which helps us to view 
obiects at a distance 
con-fla-gra'tion agicatbuin 
ing, or fire 


CHAPTER XL 
1802-1808 

Renewal of "War — By Peace of Amiens England was to 
give up Malta, but Bonaparte sewed part of Italj and sent 
troops mto Switzerland, and then England lefused to give 
up Malta TVai renewed, 10,000 English travellers im- 
prisoned m Fiance , preparations to mvade England France 
jomed by Spam 

Pitt, who had resigned in 1801, agam made Prime 
Mimster, 1804 Bonaparte, the ‘Empeioi Napoleon,’ com 
bmed French and Spanish fleets for invasion of England, 
fleets destroyed by Nelson off Cape Trafalgar , death of 
Nelson, 1805 England saved horn miasion 

Ministerial changes — Death of Pitt , formation of ‘ Mmis- 
try of all the Talents’ under Lord GienwUe , abohtion of 
slave trade, 1807 , mmisti-j disimssedbj George for pioposmg 
to admit cathohes to offices m the army and nary The 
Portland mmistiy , Canning Foreign Secietai-j 

IJie War continued — 'Scheme of Napoleon to use Domsli 
fleet against England, foiled by the hombaidment of Copen- 
hagen and capture of Danish fleet by English 
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Bou-logne (too-Zone') 

Ton-Ion' (too-) 

Traf'al-gar', oi Traf-al'gar 
vol-un-teers' those who un- 
dertake any duty volun- 
tanlij (that is, of their oim 
free wdl), and fiom a 
sense of puhhc duty 


dil'i gent ly with steady ap- 
plication , industriously^ 
rec'on-ciled made friends , 
restored to union 
col'leagne {-leeg) one who 
IS united with another m 
the discharge of some 
duty , an associate, or 
co-adju'toi 


CHAPTEB XLI 
1808-1814 

The Peninsular War — Napoleon seized Lisbon, and then 
compelled Charles IV , King of Spam, to suirender his croivn 
Napoleon gave it to his own brother Joseph 

Spam applied to England for help, which was given by 
Canning Sii Arthur \VeIlesle3% afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton, sent with Bnghsh foi ces, defeated the French at Vimre'ra 
Su John Moore marched mto Spam hopmg to be joined by 
the Spamards , w'as disappomtcd, and compeUed to retreat , 
the French following, were defeated at Coiim'na Moore 
was lulled during the battle Wellesley^’s victory at Talave'ra 
and retuement to the ‘ Lmes of Toi'ies Ve'dias ’ m Portugal 
Failure of the French Formation of ‘ gueril las ’ 

Faihue of the Walcheien expedition 

Wellington captured the two fortresses, Ciudad Podngo 
and Badajoz, which opened his way' into Spam He defeated 
the French at Salaman'ca, and entered Madrid, but was 
obliged agam to retreat to Portugal 

Eussian Campaign — Napoleon captured Moscow', the in- 
habitants set fire to the city', the French were compelled to 
retreat in the depth of wmter Out of 400,000 only 20,000 
sunived 

Wolhngton’s \ictory at Vittoiia, and capture of St 
Sebastian 

Napoleon defeated at Leipzig by combined armies of 
Fnssia, Prussia and Austria, w'hich then marched on Pans 
Wellington invaded France on south, and won a I’lctoiy at 
Toulouse Pans was seized by the allies Napoleon ab 
dicatcd and was sent to Elba, and peace was signed at Pans, 
■"hen Lewis XVIII became kmg 
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Alb-ue'ra ( xva ) 

Bad-a-joz' {-hose') 

Ba'yonne' (bah'yon') 
Bor-deaux' ( do'] 
Cas'tle-reagh ( 1 ay) 
Ci-u-dad' (the oo-) 

Eod-n'go ( ? ce ) 

Fuen'tes (fwen'-) 
de On-o'-ro {day On yo' ro) 
leip'zig {hpe ' ) 

Mas-se'na ( say ) 

Scheldt {slcclt) 

Strachan {stiawn) 

Tou-louse {too'looz ) 


Wal'cher-en ( hei-) 

Pen-in su-lar peitainmg to 
a pemnsnla, especially to 
Spam and Poitugal 
Tm-pnn'ci pled immoral , 
bad, profligate 
cam paign' the period of 
each year during which an 
army keeps the field , the 
duration of one expedition 
ex-tra-or'din-a-iy beyond or 
dmmy, unusual, special 
ab-di-ca'ted gave up the 
thione , resigned 


CHAPTER XLII 
1814-1820 

"Waterloo — ^^Yithm a yeai Napoleon escaped fiom Elba, 
returned to France, and nas agam made Emperoi, 1815 
England and Prussia at once sent armies mto the Nether 
lands Napoleon defeated the Prussians under Blucher, and 
then attacked Wellington at Waterloo The English de 
fended themselves stubbornly , m the afternoon the Pnissians 
arrived to help them , the Fiench wore routed , Napoleon 
was deposed and sent to St Helena, a locky island m the 
South Atlantic, where he died 

General Distress — The war had im olved i ery heavy taxa 
tion and left a debt of 800,000,000? The country was im- 
poverished , many manufactureis and fanners were rumed, 
and the labouiers and artisans were almost star vmg Hence 
theie were riots and tumults, and demands lor reform 
‘ March of the Blanlieteeis ’ The Manchester Massacre, 
and ‘ The Six Acts ’ Death of George III , 1820 
suo'coured helped , supported cavalry (The name is 

crim i-nal law the law deal- Hungarian ) 

ing with crimes (murder, peaoe'a-ble, gnev'ously [Note 
theft, dc ) that the ‘ e ’ is letained at 

yeo'man-ry a volunteer body the end of ‘peace ’ and 
of cavahy, embodied m not at the end of ‘giiei-’ 
1797 and partly disbanded Why is this 
after the peace of 1814 se-di'tious ( dzsli ) calculated 
hussars' a regiment of hght to excite msuirection 
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CHAPTEE XLIII 

GEOEGE IV (1820-1830), eldest son of George III 

Cato Street Conspiracy — Tlie continued suffering, and the 
refusal of the Govoinment to grant leforms, led Thistleuood 
aud otheis to foim a plot for LiUing the inmisteis It as 
discovered and the leadeis ivere executed 

Changes in the Government — (Loid Lueipool, Premier) 
George Canning became Foreign Secretaiy, aud Sir Eobert 
Peel, Homo Secretary, 1822 Canmng, without going to war, 
saicd Portugal from the mterference of Spam, and acknow- 
ledged the independence of Mexico, Peru, Chih, and other 
South American States Peel earned some reforms m the 
crimmal law, gieatlyreducmgthe number ofenmes punishable 
with death ii«s/i 7 sson,anothermimster,consideialjl 3 reduced 
the customs duties levied on imports, — the fiist step towards 
flee trade 

Catholic Association — The catbohes were stdl excluded 
from office An association was formed under Daniel O’Con- 
nell to get this reformed 

Parliamentary Eeform — The urgent need for this seen by 
Lord John Eussell, who proposed to take members from 
boroughs which had disappeared or become unimportant, and 
to giie them to the great centres of tiade which had been 
growmg up lately , hut he was for the present defeated 

Independence of Greece — The Greeks had foi 5 ears been 
fightmg against Turkey to gam their independence The 
atrocities committed by Turkish troops led England, France, 
Austna, and Eussia, to send ships w hich destroyed the Turkish 
fleet at Navaiino, Greece, soon after, was acknowledged m- 
dependent 

Eelief of Dissenters and Cathohos — 'Whilot the Duke of 
Wellington w’as Prime Mmister, Lord John Eussell succeeded 
m carrying a Bill, which enabled dissenters to hold municipal 
or Government offices At last, through fear of civil w ar m 
Ireland, similar lehef was given to catholics by the Cathohe 
Emancipation Bill, 1829 

Improvements — New police mtroduced by Peel , improved 
system of road makmg by Macadam, railu ay sand locomotives 
by George Stephenson 
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diB-sat'iE-ficd discontented , 
displeased 

as Bo-ci-a'tion a societ-v of 
poisons formed to promote 
some object 

rcp-rc-son'ta-tivc sys tem the 
body of la^\ s ro"ulatin" the 
election of membeis to Tar 
1 lament 

t6 com-mcnd'cd (reel ) intro 
diiced fa-vourabh But it 
Imslicre the stronger mean 
ingthattheji iioreiequirod, 
or commanded toiote for 
him 

con-stit'u-cn-cy a bod> of 
elcctorb entitled to letum 
one or more than one mem- 
ber to Barhamcnt 

an i-Tcr sal Bnf&age the poll 


tical right of each person to 
\oto for a represontatn 0 to 
Barhament 

diB-fran'chised depincd of 
some political right, — as, m 
this case, of rcpiesentation 
in Parlnmont 

cor-po-ra'tion a bod> of per 
sons authorised In laa to 
act as one person, as in the 
goi ernment of corporate 
toiras , a toini council 
e-man-ci-pa'tion actof sotting 
free, reinoial of disabilities 
lo-co-mo'tive a tia\ oiling 
steam engine , a railaaj 
engine 

pre-pn'e-tors oaners, share 
holders 


CHAPTER XLIV 

■WILLIAM IV (18S0-18‘{7), son of George III 

Refona Bill — Wellington defeated and succeeded b\ Lord 
Gre\ 'ihe hrst Ileform Bill failed m the Commons, afier a 
dissolution a second Mas earned thiough the Commons In 
Lord tTolm Ru‘ sell, but rejected bj the Lords, indignation 
of the country, nots and bloodshed, tlio hmg uas at last 
frightened, and undertool to make now Peers to pass the Bill 
through the Lords The Lords then gne way, and the Bill, 
bung introduced a third time, passed m I8d2 Tlio Bill 
disfrancliised many small boroughs, and gate membera to 
poptiloiu di-tncts m ro.mtieb, and to largo toyyns 

Yliigs iiov bc„aii to be kiioyyn i\s Liirrah, and Tones ai 
Coi ^rrciitntx 

OtherEcfoms - Hu reformed Parli mu ntgimlvly alKihsIitd 
rlayery in t be British possr-,,ioi>q and p lul the slay o ouneis 
tyy( nty imllio i jxiunds a' compen'- tlKui It al-o passf d a non 
twr layy, in'* ruled to ebcck ptojdo hying on the rites yihcn 
th* y \yi rc able to y orl 
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dis-ap-prov'ed disliked , 

thonght unfavourably of 
in-dig-na'tion , anger , resent- 
ment 

de-gen'er-a-ting falling , 

passing , becoming worse 
m-fu'n-a-ted enraged , mad 
dened , put m a fimj 


com-pen'Eate to make amends 
for loss sustained 
con-serv'a tive one opposed 
to change 

lib'e-ral one ■«ho adiocates 
freedom and reform 


CHAPTER XLV 
1837-1841 


VICTOEIA (1837), daughter of Duke of Kent, fourth son 
of George III 


The People’s Charter — Great distress amongst lower 
classes, -wages lo-w, food deal Com law placed a hea\y 
duty on foicign com imported, — this made biead dear The 
People's Cliai ter -was a document mtended to set forth the 
political changes necessary to bung about bettei times , those 
who accepted it weie called Chat lists It demanded (1) 
Manhood suffiage , (2) Equal Electoral Districts , (3) Vote 
by Ballot , (4) Annual Parliaments , (5) Abolition of Pro 
pci ty Qualification for Members of Parliament , ^G) Pa 3 'ment 
of Members The thud and the fifth of these ha\ e smee been 
granted Rowland Hill mtioduced penny postage, 1839 

The Eastern Question — Turkey m a wretched condition, 
menaced by Russia in the North, attacked in Sjria bj 
Mehemet AJi, ruler of Egj-pt, Lord Palmerston persuaded 
Bussia, Austna, and Pmssia to lom England in dn\mg 
Mehemet out of Syria, which was done 


com'pe-tent suitable , able , 
of sufticicnt ability or 
strength 

ag-n-cul'tu-ral poor those 
engaged in tilling the 
ground 

com-pas'sion ate pitiful 
Saxe Co'burg a duchj^ of 
central Germany 


ac-com' plish-ments attam 
ments, especiallj oma 
mental ones 

chan de-her' (slian de Icei) 
a frame with branches for 
holdmg candles 
res'o-lute determmed , firm 
of purpose 
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CHAPTEE XLYI 
1841-184G 


The Afghan War — Cause — ^It was thought that ths 
Eussians, -nho had made ad-rances m Cehtial Asia; mtoMed 
to mvade India , and Dost Mahomfld/^ th^ ^lAilei^of 
Afghanistan', was fiiendly t^Hiem 

The British invaded Afgham^a^;«ah^gcupied Cabul 
The coimtiy rose ggainst fhW Englisl^and compelled 
them to retr^t to,^dia '^^^ut/6f^'^00 whii5left Cabul only 
one reached me^^hsh gamson at Jellalabad 

General BoHock advanced fiom Jellalabad to Cabul and 
recovered the British piisoners Dost Mahomed restoied 

The Anti-Com-Law league estiibhshed by Bichard Cobden 
and John Biight Its objects weie to instruct the people m 
the e\ilsof the Corn Laws, and to obtamFrce Trade mcorn 


Eepeal of Com laws — Hastened by the famine m Ireland 
which lesiilted from failure of the potato crop Peel, though 
a Conservative, earned this measure , foi which his folloueis 
deserted him , Lord John Bussell became Premier 


ne-go-ti-a'tion treatmg , hold- 
ing mteicomse for the 
purpose of coming to an 
agreement 

con'fer-ence consultation , 
meeting for discussion 
dis-as'ter a calamity , a nns 
fortune 

pamph'-let a small booh, 
consistmg of one or more 
sheets of paper stitched to 
gether, but not bound 


or-f-gm-at-ed {~nj-) started, 
commenced , had its bogm- 
nmg 

mnin'te-nance act of mmn 
taznivg , continuance 
pro tec'tion ist one who 
would pi otect native land- 
lords, farmers, &c , fiom 
foreign competition, by 
placmg duties on imports 


CHAPTEE XL^HI 
1846-1856 

Popular Movements — In 1848 most of the coiintiies of 
Europe were distmbed by popular movements The Eiench 
got nd of their kmg, and established a Eepubhc undei the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon In Italy, Austria, and 
Prussia, Parhaments were established The Chartists m 
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but tbc greater 

'tho pattottortii ot 

cruslied out Emperor tmdeT lits 

The C ruuea n^^^^^ Turl^ey to ^ would agree to 

£dS^s^i|:sss 

and Trance, ot tbc Cumea g^paBtopol, lastmg «- 

TurbiBb fleet j^ussmns Siege o ^ a and Inivei 

and placed under , concl 

forlifleations destr j ^ 

of 1856 - ■ •‘'' "''t on tuCir ^ ,4^t^oit- 


of I8t)6 tnarTi , 

Big'na-tarc' f a person 
tbo name ot a r 

nritteubjlmnself 

Tod-lobenC^H ^^^,tory of 
prm Cl pal '1 count! j 

a prince, tno ^ a 

wbicb gi>c3 

ncu' tral toob 
6 ' 4 <>. ‘ 

” tbo conlost 


, _ thcir ovm re spon si- 
te act on 7f_*.,,^tboutnait- 
■bility from tbeir 

“= “jSBnMtbora- 
otucors, to^o 
selres ivbat nas 

do fivebbood , 

Bub BIS tence 

jneaus of support 


CHAPTER XHVIII 
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by Havelock, bis death, leconquest of Northern India by 
Sir Cohn Campbell, commander-m chief, and Sir Hugh 
Hose 


an'ces tors foiefatheis 
de soend' ant offspimg, how- 
01 er lemote 

Sikhs {seeks) Oudh (oivd) 
clem'en oy mildness , gentle 
ness, meicifulness 


de rf Sion ( 7 izli-) mockeiy , 
contemptuous laughter 
re in force'ments additional 
troops 

mar'-tial belonging to wai , 
warhke 


CHAPTEB XLIX 
1858-1867 

Italian Unity — Foi many years Italy had been broken 
up mto a number of small states — kingdoms, grand duchies, 
&c The people weie very much oppressed, so that they 
longed for fieedom and unity The north-east of Italy was 
in the hands of the Austrians, and, as the unification of 
Italy would haie involved the loss of this province, the 
Austrians supported the tyrants m the other provmces 
Sardinia was the best governed pait of Italy, and m 1848 
its Kmg, Chailes Albeit, tried to free the othei states, but 
Austria was too strong for him, and he had to lesign In 
1859, his son, Victor Emmanuel, got the help of Napoleon 
The Austrians were defeated at Magenta and Solfermo , and 
Milan and noighbouihood were added to Saidmia This 
encouraged the people of other districts, and frightened then 
dukes, &.C , so that they lan away Mainlj' through the m 
fluence of a great patriot, Ganhaldi, one state after another 
was jomed to Sardmia, till Victor Emmanuel ruled all Italy 
except Home and Venetia In 1866, Austria bemg at war 
wnth Prussia, Italy tried to seize Venetia The Austrians 
were defeated by the Prussians, and, at the peace, had to 
resign Venetia Some time latei, the French troops were 
withdrawn from Horae , and m 1870 it was occupied by the 
Italians, and became the capital of Italy, which was now 
entuely united 

England and France — The English being alarmed as to the 
intentions of Napoleon, commenced in 1859 the formation 
of volrmteer corps, — a movement which has steadily grown 

In 1860, Mr Cobden, on behalf of the Government, 
arranged a Commercial Tieatt/ with France, w’hich greatlj 
lowered the customs duties between the two cormtnes, 
increased their trade, and promoted more friendly relations 
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Civil "War in America between the Northern (fiec) and 
Southern (slai e holding) States, caused by the desire of the 
latter to mtioduceslaiery into new States fuitherwest The 
Noithern Stateshaving anavy were able to blockade Southern 
poits But English merchants fitted out qiuck steamers to 
‘ run the blockade,’ caixyrng stores to the Confederates and 
brmgmg away cotton The Confederates also got war ships 
built m England, which preyed on the shippmg of the United 
States [Eor this England afteru'ards paid nearly 8,500, OOOi! 
damages ] In 18G2 the Northern States decreed the abohtion 
of slavorj , and m 18G5 the rebellion was crushed and the 
Umon rcstoicd 


Cotton, ramine — The scarcity of cotton durmg the war 
caused whatis knoivnasthe ‘Cotton Famine ’ Many thousands 
of operatu cs in Lancashire u ere throini out of w oik foi a long 
time, and suffered very great hardships with wonderful 
patience 


schemes plans, designs, 
pui-poses 

sus-pf-cion (-jns/i ) mistrust, 
doubt 

corps (core) a body of sol- 
diers , a division of an 
army [The singular and 
the plural ai c spelt alilte, but 
the pluial IS pronounced 
cores ] 

con-fed'er-ate Icaqxicd, to- 
gether, allied [The gene- 
ral sense of vented tmd con 
federate is the same , but 


'United indicates a closer 
bond of umon ] 
hlock-ade', v to bloch up by 
troops 01 ships, so as to 
prevent persons or ships 
gettmg m or out 
hlock-ade' runners ships 
which, either bj supeiior 
speed, 01 under cover of 
darkness, manage to elude 
the blockading ships 
ad'vo-ca-ted pleaded for , de 
fended 


CHAPTER L 
18G7-1880 

EEFOEMS IN IRELAND — ^The F’cutaiimov cment foi the 
independence of Ireland , armed msurrection soon put down 
Ml Gladstone (now Premiei) tried to remove Lash gnevances, 
— disestablished the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church, depriving 
it and the Catholic and Presbj'tenan churches of state endow- 
ments, and putting them on same footmg , passed a Land Act 
to improve the relations between landlords and tenants 

N N 
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REFORMS IN ENGLAND — Education Act establishing 
School Boaids, and authonsing them to levy rates for building 
and Bupportmg schools, and to draw up bye laws to enforce 
the attendance of children 

Ballot Act, providmg that at mimicipal and parliamentary 
elections votes should be given in sucli a u ay that none but 
the oter need know how he had voted 

Franco-German "War — The Prussian victories over Austna 
(see page 455) roused the lealousy of Fiance and led to a great 
war The Fi ench w ere totally defeated, the Emperoi and his 
armies were captured, and, after a terrible siege, Pans was 
occupied by the Gennans At the peace France gave up part 
of Lorrame and Alsace, and paid 200,000,0007 The war led 
to the unification of Germany (of which "William, Kmg of 
Prussia, was made Emperor), and the downfall of the Empire 
m France, where the Republic was re estabhshed Loms 
Napoleon died in eiole m England 

Rusao-Turkish War caused by the atrocities perpetrated on 
the Christian mhabitants of Turkey The Turks, after a 
stiugglo iiliich lasted about a year, uere totally defeated 

The Treaty of Berlin — Aconfoienceof the Euiopean Poweis 
was held at Beilin, and a treaty uns drawn up, by which the 
territory of Montenegro was increased, Servia and Roumama 
w ere freed firom tribute to the Sultan, and Bulgarin u as given 
a pimce of its own choosing, and made into a separate state, 
though tributaiy to Turkey 

War with the Zulus in South Afiica Aftei several British 
reverses the Zulus were beaten, and then country temporarily 
put under British rule 

F'rom 1874 to 1880 we had a Consenmtne government 
under Mr Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield) , but the general elec 
tion of 1880 restored Mr Gladstone to office 

vol'un-ta-ri-ly of their own between the gi eater number 

free will, and not because and the less 
the law required it gen e-ra'-tion age, the people 

hal' lot (a little 6a 77) act of Period, espe 

secret ^ oting by putting a cially those of about the 
hall or ticket m a box sameage, thusparentsbe 

long to one generation, and 
ma-jor i ty the gieatest their children to another , 
number , the difference one step m natural descent 
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CHAPTER LI 

THE SECO^D GLADSTONE MINISTRY (1880-1886) 

Insh Affairs — An agitation for Home Rule for Ireland so 
that the lush people might have moio poiver to manage tlieir 
own affairs The leader of the Home Rule party m the House 
of Commons w’as Mr Parnell A Bill foi giving compensa 
tion for distmhance w as passed m the House of Commons, hut 
was ic]ected hy the House of Lords Trouble broke out m 
Iieland, and Loid Frederick Cavendish and Mi Buike Mere 
murdeied in Dublin (1882) Fiesh Acts weie passed foi pre 
sen mg older in Ireland and foi betteimg the condition of the 
tenants, and gradually' the state of tne coimtiy impioied 

Invasion of Egypt — In 1882 an Eg^-ptian officer named 
i\j'abi got the power into his own hands, and Tewfik, the 
Khedne, was left without anj aiithoiitv To restore law 
and order m the country the English determined to broalc 
Arabi’s pow'ei Alexandria was tnlten by the Biitish fleet, and 
a battle was fought at Tel el-Kebir in which Arabi was de- 
feated The English hn\ e remamed m the country e\ er smcc 
helping the Egyptian Goieinmentto cairj out largo icforms 

Soon aftei these events a lebelhon broke out m the Soudan, 
a country to the south of Egy'pt.undei n leader callmg himself 
the Mahdi, who gaie out that ho had a imssion to lestore the 
Mahomedan religion to its oiigmal purity He dcstiojcd an 
army sent against him under Hicks Pasha, after wdiich the 
English ad\iscd the Egyptian Go^emment not to attempt to 
re conquer the Soudan. 

But theio were some garrisons still holding out against 
the Mahdi, and General Gordon offered to try to save 
them He w'ent almost alone, and leached Khartoum, the 
chief city of the Soudan, but he soon found that he could not 
brealv the Mahdi’s power He was besieged in Khartoum, 
and before an English aimy anived to relieie him the 
Mahdi’s tioops entered the city, and Gordon was murdered 

The Third Eoform Act — This divided the country into dis 
tncts, each of which returns a smgle member to Parliament, 
and the franchise m the counties was loweied to the same 
level as that at which it stood m the boroughs In 1885 the 
Government was turned out of office and was succeeded hy a 
Conserv ative Gov emment undei Loid Salisbury, which vvas 
defeated m 1886, and the third Gladstone Ministry was 
formed 


\ 2 
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CHAPTER LII 
1886-1895 


Home Rule — Mi Gladstone pioposed a Homo Rule Bill 
giving the Insli a separate Pailiament to sit in Dubhn and 
excluding Irish members from the House of Commons The 
Liberals could not agree among themselves about the Bill, and 
a great split m the party ivas the lesult Ninety four Liberals 
voted -with the Conservatii es, and so the Bill was defeated 
Parhament was dissolved, and the elections resulted m a 
majority for the Unionist party Mi Gladstone resigned and 
the second Sahsbmy Ministry came mto office 

Local Government and Free Education — Though much of 
the time of the Government was occupied with Irish affairs, 
two excellent Bills were passed for Great Bntam one esta- 
bhshed County Councils, thus givmg the people more powei 
m the management of local affairs, and the other gave free 
education m the public elementary schools 


The Gladstone Rosebery Ministry — A general election was 
held m 1892, the Government was defeated, and Mr Gladstone 
became Prime Minister for a fourth time Again he brought 
m a Home Rule BiU, which was passed by the House of 
Commons, but was thrown out by the House of Lords 
Shortly after Mr Gladstone resigned, and Lord Rosebery be- 
came Piime Munster 

In 1895 the blmistry was defeated, and at the general 
election which foUoued the Conservative party obtamed a 
majority of 150, and the third Salisbury Mmistry was formed 


Bu-pre'-ma-cy the highest or 
paramount power 
ex-olu'-sion beeping out 
foreign affairs affairs relatmg 
to foreign countries 
dis-sent'-ient not agieeing 
ivith 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the member of the Govern 
ment who has charge of the 
income and expenditure 
for'-ger-ies documents or 
signatures of any kind that 


are specially prepaied to 
appear a? having been 
w ritten by a particular per 
son, but that have been 
1 eally ivTitten by anotlier , 
as a rule forgeries are pre 
pared to serve some wrong 
purpose 

dis-solv'-ing Par'-lia-ment 
declaring a Parliament at 
an end, so that it is neces 
sary to hold a GeneralElec 
tion to choose a neu one 
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CHAPTER LHI 
1894-1901 


Axmenian Massacres, Crete — The third Salisbury Ministry 
had most of its time taken up with Foreign Affairs Lord Sabs 
bury failed to persuade the Great Powois of Europe to com- 
bme to punish the Turks for some terrible massacres of 
Armenians they had perpetrated m 1894 

From 1894 to 1898 the Christians m Crete w ere in rebellion 
agamst Turkish oppression In 1898 Lord Salisbury per 
suaded the Powers to allow the Cretans to manage their own 
affairs imder Prmce George of Greece Peace and order 
have prevailed m the island since 

Eeconquest of the Soudan — The Mahdi who had killed 
Gordon was dead, his successor, AbdaDah the Khalifa, still 
ruled at Omdurman In 1896 the Enghsh and Egyptian 
forces imder Kitchener began to advance southwards 
Omdurman was reached m 1898 , the Khahfa was defeated, 
and soon afterwards killed The Soudan was thus agam 
opened to the civahsmg influence of good gov emment 

Venezuela, China — There was a dispute about boundaries 
between Venezuela and British Giuana, which in 1895 
threatened to cause a war wuth the Umted States The 
mattei was submitted to arbitration, in 1899 the award 
was issued, it gave Great Britain nearly all she had 
claimed 

After China had been defeated by Japan in 1895, Port 
Arthur was taken bj the Russians, Kiao Chau by Germany, 
and Wei hai wei by Great Bntam The Chinese resented 
the action of the Western Powers, the anti -foreign Society 
of Boxers committed manj atrocities, the German Ambas- 
sador was murdered at Pekm, and the foreign Legations 
besieged A combined European armj marched to Pekm 
m 1900, and peace was inado before the end of 1901 


dom-es'-tic leg-is-la'-tiou 
making law s for the better 
management of affairs at 
homo m one’s own coun- 
tiy {Laf domuB, home) 
Ar-me'-nians natives of Ar- 
menia, a mountainous 


country in the east of Asia 
JImor , it IS partly under 
Turkish and partR under 
Russian rule The Ar- 
menians are Chnstians, 
and badly treated by the 
Turks 
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Crete a large island in the 
Mediterranean, south of 
Gieece It was ruled hy 
the Tuiks for 230 years 
About two thirds of the 
people are Christians, the 
rest Mohammedans The 
island stiU belongs to Tui- 
hej nominally, but leally 
go\erns itself, so that the 
Chiistians are no longer 
oppressed 

Kha -li-fa the repiesentative 
of the Prophet Mohammed 
01 some othei Eastern 
prophet such as the Mahdi 
The same word as Caliph, 
winch we find so often m 
the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
Khe-dive' the title of the 
ruler of Egypt 
Kit'-cheu-er Sir H Kit 
chener was at that tune 
Sirdai, or Commander m 
Chief of the Egyptian 
Aimy 

Om'-dur-man the chief city 
of the Khahfa It lay 
opposite Khaitoum, wheie 


the Blue Nile and the 
"White Nile meet 
Sou-dan' means ‘ the Coun 
try of the Blacks ’ , it is a 
geneial term for the vast 
region south of the Sahara 
which stretches firom Sene 
gambia on the west to the 
Nde on the east Egypt 
is concerned only wuth the 
eastern poition 
Ven-e-zne'-la a country m 
the north of South America 
lymg to the west of Biitish 
Gmana 

ar-bi-tra'-tion when tw o 
countries, mstead of gomg 
to wai over some disputed 
matter, mvite some thud 
party to decide the matter 
foi them 

Man-chu'-n-a a wide region 
m the north of the Chmese 
Empire, but now' largely 
under Russian mfluence 
Le-ga'-tion the house where 
a legate or ambassadoi 
iiom a foieign countiy 
resides 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Change of feeling in Great Britain towards the Colonies — 
Early m the nmeteenth centmy the Colonies were regarded 
at homo as a burden and encumbrance , but the mcreased 
number of emigrants and the mtroduction of steamships 
caused us to desire closer connection lather than the severance 
of old ties Great Bntam wisely allous the Colomes to 
goiciii themselves, and thereby returns their affection 

Colonial Federation — There is a tendency' for colomes to 
arrange themselves in groups , those m North Amenca and 
Australia haie fonned groups, those m South Africa will 
probably follow Such a group is called a Federation 
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Common affairs are managed by the Federal Government, 
but each separate colony still manages thmgs which concern 
itself only 

The Domuuon of Canada — The descendants of the French 
colomsts conquered by Wolfe in 1759 lebelled m 1837 \\hen 
peace was restored, Lower Canada, where the people weic 
French, and Upper Canada, where the people were British, 
became separate colonies They prospered and drew' nearer 
together, and m 1867 Quebec, Ontario, Noia Scotia, and New 
Brunswuck, were formed mto the Dominion of Canada 
All British North America, eveept Newfoundland and 
Labrador, now belongs to the Dominion of Canada 

Australia — The settlement of Australia began with the 
sendmg of convicts to New' South Wales in 1788 The free 
settlers increased in numbers, especially w'hen great gold 
discoveries were made (in Victoria, 1851, in Western Austraha 
1895), and there was a general growth m prosperity 

The Commonwealth of Australia was formed m 1901 by the 
umon of New South Wales, Victona, Queensland, South 
Austraha, Western Austiaha,and Tasmama mto a Federation 


de-pen'-den-cy a distant 

country belonging to an 
other , if it IB a colony, it 
may be called a ‘ colomal 
dependency ’ 

e'-mig-rant one who lenv es a 
country tofinda new home, 
im'-mig rant one who 

enteis a country for a like 
purpose 

fed-e-ra'-tion when different 
countnes join together to i 
form one government for 
certam purposes common 
to them all I 

Lower Canada (now Quebec) * 
extends on both sides of j 
the St Lawrence towards j 
the mouth , the people are i 
mamly French 
Upper Canada (now Ontario) 
hes north of the Great i 


Lakes , the people are 
mainly British 
re-pre-sent'-a-tive sys'-tem 
most coimtries are too large 
for the people all to attend 
parliament, so it is gene 
rally arrangedfor the people 
to choose men to take their 
place, or represent them m 
parhament Great Britain, 
most of her colonies, 
France, Germany, and 
many other countries, have 
repiesentative systems 
min'-iB-try the ministers or 
government Each great 
division of the jiubhc 
business, such as Army, 
Navy, Educatiou, Money 
aflkirs, etc , has a mimsler 
to conduct it IVlien a 
mimster fails to please the 
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parliament, he has to resign 
AH the ministers together 
form the government 
trans-por-ta'-tion the sjstem 
by which convicts, or per 
sons condemned foi some 
crime, vveie sent to prison 
m some distant colony 
fel'-on a person who has 
committed some serious 
Clime 

com'-mon-wealtli means hter 
ally the ‘ well bemg of all,’ 
and then comes to mean 
(as here) a state, or body 
pohtic A narrow er use of 


the word is m the sense of 
a repubhcan government, 
such as there was m Eng- 
land after the death of 
Charles I m 3649 
the Im-pe' n-al Parhament at 
Westmmster, so called be 
cause this paihament le 
presents Great Britam, the 
mother country, and the 
heart of the Empire {Lat 
impermm ) 

con-sti-tn'-tion the form of 
government m a country 
leg' is-late make laws {Lat 
Lex, legis, a law ) 


CHAPTEE LV 

South Afnca — Canada was conquered from the French, 
and the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch , but while the 
French lived all m one region and could have then separate 
government, the Dutch and English m South Africa live 
side by side, and must hav e the same laws and equal rights 

The Boer Emigration — Besides English and Dutch there are 
many warlike natives in South Africa The British thought 
the Dutch (Boers = ‘ farmers ’) treated the natives cruelly , the 
Boors resented interference and moved to North Natal, and 
thence m 1840 to the Transvaal 

Spread of tho British Settlements in South Africa — Natal 
became British m 1843, and a separate colony m 1856 In 
1854 some Boers founded tho Orange Free State 

The First Annexation of the Transvaal — In 1877 the 
British annexed tho Transvaal in order to save the Boers 
from tho natives, who had defeated them In 1880 the 
Boers revolted, and defeated tho British on Majuba HiU 
They were given back their mdepcndence on certain condi- 
tions These were modified by tho Convention of London 
m 1884 By these agreements the Boers were forbidden to 
make treaties with foreign Powers 

Johannesburg and the Gold Mines — YTien nch gold mmes 
were discov ered on the ‘ Band,’ near Johannesburg, many 
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foieigners (Outlanders), especially Biitish, came mto the 
conntiy Piesident Knigei and the Boers took alaim and 
ticated the strangers t;y rannoiisly and taxed them hcavil-s, 
but gave them no voice in the goi emment 

Jameson’s Eaid — Man-^ Enghshmen sympathised nith 
the Outlanders In 1895 Dr Jameson mi aded the Transvaal 
with a small force, but uas defeated and captuied The 
oppression and taxation of the Outlandeis became worse 
than ever, and Kruger used the money to buy guns and 
militarj stores 

The South African "War — The British Government tried 
to persuade Kruger to allow the Outlanders to send some 
members to the Boer parliament , he declined to ■^aeld, and 
war became probable Fresh British troops were sent to 
South Africa Then Kiaigei practically declared war, and 
the Orange Free State also helped the Transvaal 

At first the Boers were stronger than the British , but more 
troops were sent, and Lord Roberts went out m 1900 He 
defeated the Boers and occupied Bloemfontein and Pretoria 
The besieged towns of Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafekmg 
w'eie relieved The two republics were then annexed Later 
in 1900 Lord Roberts returned to England, leaxing Lord 
Kitchener to conclude the w'ai Peace was made m May , 1902 

The Consolidation of the Empire ■ — The Boer war is remark 
able for the assistance gixen by the great self governmg 
colomes Canada, Australia, and New Zealand These states 
goieiii themsehes, but feel a common mterest in the Empire 
of which thei aiememheis They have shown then common 
sympathies Possibly as the feeling of community strengthens 
a Common Parliament or Council may arise to discuss 
matters of joint interest 

Death of Queen Victoria — On January 22, 1901, Queen 
Victoria died after a icign of more than sixty-thiee years 
She w as distmgmshed for her domestic -lartues and her tact 
in performing her State duties Holdmg the balance 
between warring parties and giMng wise counsel, she e\er 
laboured unweanedly for the right She was accordingly 
reieied and lor ed by her people Her task she has handed 
dowm to her son, Edw ard VII 


con-ces'-sion granting or 
yucldmg some desired ' 
far our ' 

Kaf -firs the name gii eu b\ i 
the Europeans in South 1 


Afiaca to the natives (not 
Hottentots or Bushmen) 
of the same race as the 
Zulus and Matabele 


^ N 3 
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Boer means ‘ faimei ’ , our 
■word ‘ boor,’ referrmg to 
the rough manners of 
peasants, is of the same 
origm 

Natal 18 the Portuguese foi 
Christmas, the ‘ natal ’ 
day of Christ , Natal was 
so called because it -was 
discoveied by Vasco da 
Gama on December 25, 
1497 

Ma-ju'-ba Hill in the ex 
tieme north of Natal 
Con-ven'-tion an agreement 
bet'neen t'wo countries 
dom-es''-tio that 'uhich con- 
cerns home, or one’s onn 
country 

pas'-tor-al engaged m keep 


I mg flocks and herds {Lat 
pastoi, a shepherd) 

I clause a part of an agiee 
; ment contaimng a single 

, point 01 stipulation 

i'-3ol-at-ed detached, moi 
1 mg about by themselves 
con-Bol-i da'-tion kmttmg 
' uhat 18 loosely connected 
more closely together , 

1 bringing into closer union 
J as-so-ci-a'-tion a number of 
' members joined by some 
common interest oi pur- 
' pose 

Bro'wmng R ob er t Bro wrung, 
one of our greatest recent 
poets Best known to chil- 
dren by his P^ed P%;per of 
I Hamehn 
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N B — Tlio pupil need not corninit to memorj all the dates in the 
ne\t pages , but they will be found useful for reference, and ivill help 
to fix exents in the memory in their correct order and connection 
Battles appear among Important Exents, because they have often 
decided the after course of History 
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POLITICAL EVENTS, cCc 

Cffisai landed m Britain, 

n c 55 

Claudius invaded Britain, 

A D 43 

Boadicea defeated 61 

Eomans left Britain 410 
Arrival of English 449 

Ariival of Augustine 507 
Egbert, King of Wessex 802 
Treaty of Chippenham 878 
Canute, King of all 
England 1016-1035 

Edwaid the Confessor 
Kmg 1042-1066 

Battle of Senlac Oct 1066 
Domesday-Book fin- 
ished 1086 

First Ciusade (T^hlham 
II) 3096 

Chattel of Liberties 
(HeniT I ) 1100 

Battle of the Standard 1138 
Constitutions of Clai en 
don 1164 

Murder of Thomas 
Becket 1170 

Conquest of L eland 1172 
John the Pope’s vassal 1213 
The Great Chaitei 1215 

THE BARONS’ -WAR 
Battle of Lewes 1264 
Battle of Evesham 1265 
First admission of 
borough members 
to Parliament 1265 

Conquest of Wales 1282 
Temporary Conquest 
of Scotland 1296 

Confirmation of Char- 
ters (Eduaid I ) 1297 


Battle of Bannockburn, 

AD 1314 

HBNDEED YEARS’ 'WAR 


(1337-1453) 

Battle of Slu} s 1340 

Battle of Crecy 1346 

Siege of Calais 1347 

Battle of Poitiers 1356 

Battle of Agmcourt 1415 

English expelled 1453 

Peasant Eeiolt (Wat 
Tyler) 1381 

Battle of Shrew sburj' 1403 - 

Jack Cade’s Insurrec- , 

tion 1450 


•WARS OF THE ROSES 
(1455-1485) 


Battle of St Albans 1455 
Battle of Bloreheath 1459 
Battle of Northamp 
ton 1460 

Battle of WakeEeld 1460 
Battle of Mortimei’s 
Cross 1461 

Battle of St Albans 1461 
Battle ofTowton 1461 
Battle of Barnet 1471 
Battle of Tewkesbury 1471 
Battle of Boswortk 1485 
Blemy ^MII divorces 
Calhaime 1533 

Act of Supremacx 

(Hem y VIII) " 1534 
Monasteries dissoh ed 

1536-1539 
Statute of Six Articles 1539 
Eeconcihalion with 
Eomo 1554 

Calais taken by tlie 
French 1558 

Act of Supremacy (Eh- 
zabeth) 1559 
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Spamsh Armada de 
feated 1688 

Bast India Company 
established 1600 

Umon of England and 
Scotland 1603 

Hampton Court Con 
ference 1604 

Petition of Eight 
(Chailes I ) 1628 

Hampden s Ship money 
case 1637 

The Long Parhament 

1640-1653 
Strafford executed 1641 

CIVIL WAE 1642-1651 
Battle of Edgehill 1642 

Skirmish of Chal 
grove Field 1643 

Battle of Newbury 1643 

Battle of Maiston 
Mooi 1644 

Battle of Naseby 1645 

Charles beheaded 1649 

Battle ofDunbai 1050 

Battle of Y'oicestei 1651 

Commonwealth and 
Protectorate 1649-1660 
Jamaica taken 1655 

Eestoration 1660 

Great Plague 1665 

Great Fire 1666 

Habeas Corpus Act 1679 

Trial of the Seven 
Bishops 1688 

Eevolution 1688 

The Clown offcied to 
"Wilham and Maiy 1089 

The Toleiation Act 1689 

Battle of Kilhecranlue 1689 

Battle of the Boyne 1690 

Peace of Eyswick 1697 

Act of Settlement 1701 

Act of Umon with Scot 
land 1707 


WAE OF SPANISH STIC 
CESSION 1702-1718 

Gibraltar taken 1704 
Battle of Blenheim 1704 
Battle of Eamilhes 1706 
Battle of Oudenarde 1708 
Battle of Malplaquet 1709 


Peace of Utrecht 1713 
First Jacobite EebeUion 1715 
South Sea Bubble 1720 
2nd Jacobite Eebelhon 1745 
Battle of Plassey 1757 

Capture of Quebec 1759 
American War began 1775 
American Declaration 
of Independence 1776 
End of the American 
Wai 1783 

French Eevolution 1789 
Wai between England 
and Prance 1793 

Battle of Trafalgar 1805 
Pemnsulai War 1808-1814 
Battle of Waterloo 1815 
Catholic Emancipation 1829 
First Eeform Act 1832 
Abohtion of Slavery 1833 
Eepeal of Corn Lau s 1846 
Crimean Wai 1854-1856 
The Indian Mutiny 1857 
Second Eeform Act 1867-68 
Suez Canal opened 1869 
Irish Church Disesta 
bhshed 1869 

Irish Land Act 1870 

Education Act 1870 

Ballot Act 1872 

Thud Eeform Act 1885 
Homo Eule BiU tin own 
out 1886 

Queen’s Jubi’" 50th 
year of reign 1887 

County Councils esta- 
blished 1888 

Free Education Act 1891 



IMPOETANT DATES 
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Second Home Eule Bill 
tl^o^vn out 1893 

Uganda a Britibh Pro 
tectorate 1894 

Expedition to Ashanti 

Prempeli deposed 1896 

Jameson’s Eaid do 
feated 1896 

The Diamond Juhilee 
60th year of reign 1897 

Boor IVai hreahs out 1899 

Conquest of Ashanti 1900 

Annexation of Oiange 
Free State and 
Transvaal 1900 

International Expedi- 
tion to Chma 1900 

Austiahan Colomes 
Federated 1901 

Death of QueenYictoria 1901 


INVENTIONS, DISCOV- 


BEIES, dc 

Linen v\ eav mg intio 
duced 1253 

Cloth v\ eaving at Hoi 
wich 1331 

Prmtmg mtioduced hy 
Caxton 1471 

Capo of Good Hope 
discoveied 1486 

Ameiica discovered 
{Columbus) 1492 

Pins introduced 1540 

Needles introduced 1506 

Telescopes mvented 
about 1549 

Coaches mtioduced 1553 

Pocket "Watches intro 
duced 1577 

Potatoes and Tobacco, 
about 1586 

Stocking Flame in- 
vented 1589 

Paper Mills erected 1590 


Silk Manufacture m 
troduced 1604 

Cape Horn discovered 1616 
Circulation of Blood 
discovered 1619 

First Weekly Paper 
published 1622 

Hackney Coaches used 1625 
Coffee introduced 1641 

Barometer mv^ented 1643 
Tea came into use 1606 
Steam-Engine (pump 
ing) 1698 

Inoculation mtroduced 1718 
Fahrenheit’s Theiano 
meter 1726 

Lightning Conductor 1753 
Watt’s Steam-Engines 1765 
Spmnmg Jenny 1767 

Oxygen discovered 1774 
Arkwright’s Power-loom 1785 
Galv anism 1789 

Symmgton’s Steam- 
boat 1789 

Lighting by Coal Gas 1792 
Vaccination annomiced 1798 
‘ Comet ’ Steamboat on 
Clyde 1812 

‘ Times ’ printed bj 
steam 1814 

Davy Safety Lamp 1815 
Locomotive Steam- 
Engme 1824 

Liverpool and Man- 
chester Eailwav 1880 
Electric Telegraph 1836 
Penny Postage 1840 

London and Dovei 
Telegraph 1851 

Atlantic Telegraph laid 1866 
Telephone mvented 1877 
Eontgen Eaj s dis 
covered 1895 

Wireless Tclegiaphy 
mvented 1896 
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FAMOUS MEN 

STATESMEN, GOMMANDEES, dc 


John Wyclif (JRefo7mer) 

Cardinal Wolsey (Ahp Yoih , and, Loid Chan 
cellar) 

Thomas Cranmer {Ahp Canteibinij and Be 
former) 

Lord Burghley {Lord EL%gh Treasurer) 

Sir F WalBrngham {Chief Secretary of State) 
Sir Francis Drake {Discoverei , Admiral) 

Sir Philip Sidney {a hi ave Soldier, dc ) 

Imgo Jones {Architect) 

Sir John Eliot {Statesman) 

John Hampden {Statesman) 

Ohvei Crom-vveU {General, Statesman) 

Robert Blake {Admiral) 

Sii Christopher Wien {Aichitect) 

Sir Isaac Newton {Astronomei) 

Duke of Marlboiough {General) 

Sir George Rooke {Admiral) 

Sir Robert Walpole {Statesman) 

G F Handel {Musician) 

Lord Anson {Circumnavigatoi) 

William Hogarth {Paintei , dc ) 

John Wesley {Founder of Methodism) 

Lord Chatham {Statesman) 

James Brmdley {Engineei) 

Lord Rodnej' {Admnal) 

Sir Joshua Reynolds {Painter) 

John Smeaton {Engineer) 

Lord Clive {General) 

Lord Howe {Admiial) 

Captam James Cook {Cii cumnavigator) 
Edmund Burke {Statesman) 

Josiah Wedgwood {Pottci) 

Sir Richard Airkwnght {Mechanical Inventoj) 
James Hargreaves {Mechanical Inventor) 
Warren Hastings {Goveinoi Geneial of India) 
James Watt {Mechanician) 

Sir Wilham Herschel {Astionomer) 

Charles James Fox {Statesman) 

JohnFlaxman {Sculptor) 

Lord Nelson {Admnal) 


1324-1384 

1474-1530 

1489-1556 
1521-1598 
1536-1590 
1546-1595 
1554-1586 
1572-1653 
1590-1632 
1594-1643 
1599 1658 
1599-1657 
1631-1723 
1642-1727 
1650-1722 
1650-1709 
1676-1745 
1685-1759 
1697-1762 
1697-1764 
1703-1791 
1708-1778 
1716-1772 
1718-1792 

1723 - 1792 

1724 - 1792 

1725 - 1774 
1725-1799 

1728 - 1779 

1729 - 1797 

1730 - 1795 
1732-1792 

1732 - 1788 

1733 - 1818 
1736-1819 
1738-1822 
1749-1806 
1755-1826 
1758-1805 



FAMOUS SIEN 
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William Pitt {Statesman) 

Duke of "Wellington {General and Statesman) 

J M W Turner {Painter) 

Daniel O’Connell {Political Oratoi) 

Sir Humphry Da^'y {Chemist) 

George Stephenson {Engineer) 

Lord Palmerston {Statesman) 

Sir Robert Peel {Statesman) 

Lord John Eussell {Stntesmam) 

Robert Stephenson {Engineer) 

Richard Cobden {Political Economist and States 
man) 

Lord Beaconsdeld {Statesman) 

AYilham E Gladstone {Statesman) 

Lord Salisbury {Statesman) 

Lord Roberts {General) 

Lord Kitchener {General) 


1759-1800 

1769-1852 

1775-1851 

1775-1847 

1778-1829 

1781-1848 

1784-1865 

1788-1850 

1792-1878 

1803- 1859 

1804- 1805 

1805- 1881 
1809-1898 
1830-1903 
1832- 
1850- 


AUTHOES 


Geoffrey Chaucer {Canteihunj Tales, dc) 1328-1400 

William Caxton {Booh of Chess, dc ) 1412-1491 

Sir T More {Utopia) 1480-1535 

Sir W Raleigh (Histoiy of TlTorZd) 1552-1618 

Edmund Spenser {Faerie Queen) 1553-1599 

Richard Hooker {Ecclesiastical Polity) 1554-1600 

Francis Bacon {Essays, dc) 1561-1626 

William Shakespeare {Plays and Poems) 1564-1610 

Christopher Marlowe {Plays and Poems) 1505-1693 

Ben Jonson {Plays and Poems) 1574-1637 

John Milton {Paradise Lost, dc ) 1608-1074 

Lord Clarendon {History of Behcllion) 1608-1674 

Jerern-^ Taylor, Bishop (Ho?yiruin(7,Scrmo7rs,t£c ) 1613-1667 
John Bunjan {Pilgrim's Progress, dc ) 1628-1088 

John Dryden {Absalom, dc ) 1631-1700 

John Locke {Human Understanding) 1632-1704 

Daniel Defoe {Bohinson Crusoe, dc ) 1601-1731 

Jonathan Srvift {Gulliver's Travels) 1607-1745 

Joseph Addison {Essays) 1672-1719 

Alexander Pope {Dunciad, Ti anslationof Home) , 

^ 1088-1744 

Samuel Richardson (Pamela) 1689-1761 

Jos Butler, Bishop (A/zrtloyy o/J?cf!pjon) 1692-1752 

James Thomson {The Seasons) 1700-1748 

Henry Fielding {Tom Jones) 1707-1754 
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Samuel Johnson (Dtcftonaiy , Lives of Poets) 1709-1784 
David Hume {History of England) 1711-1776 

Tobias Smollett {Hiimfh'iey ChnKe'i) 1721-1771 

Oliver Goldsmith {Deserted Village) 1728-1774 

"William Cowper {The Taste) 1731-1800 

Edward Gibbon {Decline and Fall ofPoman Em 

pile) 1737-1794 

"Wblbam Paley {Natui al Theology) 1743-1805 

Eobeit Bums {Poems) 1759-1796 

"William Cobbett {Political Writings) 1762-1835 

William Woidswoith {Ballads and other Poems) 1770-1860 
Sir Walter Scott {Waverley Novels, <£c ) 1771-1832 

S T Coleridge {Ancient Mariner, dc ) 1772 1834 

Hemy HaUam {Constitutional History) 1777-1859 

Thomas Mooie {lush Melodies) 1780-1852 

Thomas de Ouincey {Opium Eatei) 1780-1859 

Lord Byion {Ghildc Harold) 1788-1824 

P B Shelley {The Genci) 1792-1822 

Geoige Giote {History of Gieece) 1794-1871 

Thomas Carlyle {French lievolution) 1795-1881 

Thomas Hood {Song of the Shut) 1799-1845 

Lord Macaulay {History of England) 1800-1859 

J H Newman (r/ieoZo( 7 tcaZ Wi lie), tfc ) 1801-1890 

Loid Lytton (l?ic)i«i, (£c ) 1805-1872 

John S Mill {Political Economy) 1806-1873 

Charles Daiwm {Origin of Species) 1809-1882 

Elizabeth Bairett Brownmg {Poetess) 1809-1861 

Alfred Tennyson {Idylls of the King) 1809-1892 

W M Thacheray {Vanity Fair) 1811-1863 

Charles Dickens {David Coppei field) 1812-1871 

Robert Biownmg {Pied Pipei) 1812-1889 

Geoige Eliot (Mary Ann Evans) {Novelist) 1819-1880 

Matthew Arnold {Poet, Critic, dc ) 1822-1888 

John Ruskm {Model n Painteis) 1819-1900 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti {Poet and Paintei) 1828-1882 

Wdham Morns {Poet and Artist) 1834-1896 

Algernon Charles Swinburne {Poet) 1837- 



SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND 

FROAi 10G6 TO 1901 


KOEMAN LINE 

William I ‘ The Conqueroi ’ 

William n second son of William I 

Henry I thud son of William I 

Stephen, son of Adela, daughtei of WiUiam I 

ANGEVIN, OE PLANTAGENET LINE 

Henry II grandson of Heniy I 
Eichard I son of Henry II 
John, son of Henry II 
Henry III son of John 
Edward I son of Henry III 
Edward II son of Edward I 
Edward III son of Edward II 
Eichard II grandson of Edward III 

HOUSE OF LANCASTEE 

Henry IT grandson of Edward III 
Henry V son of Henry IV 
Henry VI son of Henr^ V 

HOUSE OF YOEK 

Edward FV {See Table p 555) 

Edward V son of Edwaid IV 
Eichard III brother of Edii ard IV 

TUDOE LINE 

Henry VII 
Henry Vni 
Edward VI 
Mary 
Elizabeth 


1066-1087 

1087-1100 

1100-1135 

1135-1154 


1154-1189 
1189-1199 
1199 1216 
1216-1272 
1272-1307 
1307-1027 
1327-1377 
1377-1399 


1399-1413 

1413-1422 

1422-1461 


1461-1483 

1483 

1483-1485 


1485-1509 

1509-1547 

1547-1558 

1553-1558 

1558-1603 
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HOUSE OF STUAHT 


James I 
Charles I 
(Commonwealth 
Charles II 
James II 
"William III 
Mary II 
Anne 

HOUSE OF HANOVER 

George I 
George II 
George in 
George IV 
William rv 
Victoria 
Edward "Vn 


1603-1025 

1625-1649 

1649 - 1660 ) 

1060-1085 

1085-1689 

1689-1702 

1689-1694 

1702-1714 


1714-1727 

1727-1700 

1760-1820 

1820-1830 

1830-1837 

1837-1901 

190 




